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f IRMOND (Janes); 4 Franck Jeſtit; whoſe: name mn 


age, he way ſent to the college of *Bill 
Jeſuits had in France. He Cad into the ſociety in 1576, 
and to years after made his vows.” "His HY Gag 

out his uncommon talents and great genius, fent him to Paris; 5 


Where he taught claſſical eus two years, and rhetoric 
three. During this time, he acquired a perfect knowledge « of 
the Greek and Latin languages; and formed his ſty le, whicht 


has been ſo much eſteemed by the learned. It js ſaid, that he 
took Muretus for his model, and never paſſed a day without” 
reading fome pages in his writings. In 1 586, he began his 
courſe of divinity, which laſted four years. He undertook at 


that time to tranſlate into Latin the works of the Greek fathers, oF 
and began to write notes upon Sidonius Apollinaris. In 1590, 
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deen famous among men of letters, was the ſon off 2 
magiſtrate; and born at Riom in in ix $9 44. At ten years f 
m; the firſt" which the 


he was ſent for to Rome by the general of the order, Aquaviva,  - 


to take upon him the office of his: ſecretary ;-which' he diſ- 


charged ſixteen _ with ſucceſs; He took the thoughts of 
- Wis general perfectl 1 well, and expreſſed them much better 


than Aquaviva himſelf could have done. The ſtudy of anti- 
quity Was at that time his Hs rincipal object: he viſh ted 12 
brarles, and conſulted manuſcripts: he contemplated antiques, 
medals, and inſeriptions: and the Italians, though jealous of 
the honour of their. nation, acknowledged, that he knew theſe 
curioſities better than they did; and frequently conſulted him 
_ upon _difficultiqueſtions. | He made a friendſhip: with the moſt. 
eminently” learfted of Rome z particularly with Bellarmine and | 
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uo. SES MERE pr ns 
. Tolet, who were of his own ſociety, and with the cardinal 
| Baronius, D'Offat, and Du Perron. Baronius was greatly 
afſiſted by him in his “ Eccleſiaſtical Annals,” eſpecially in 
affairs relating to the Greek hiſtory ; upon which he furniſhed” 
| him with a great number of works, tranſlated from Greek into 
or | | 
Sirmond returned to Paris in 1606; and from that time did 
not ceaſe to enrich the public with a great number of oaks. 
Many years after, pope Urban VIII. who had long known his 
merit, had a deſire to draw him again to Rome; and cauſed a 
letter for that purpoſe to be ſent to him by father Vittelleſchi, 
who was at that time general of their order: but Louis XIII. 
would not ſuffer à perſon Who did ſo much honour to his 
kingdom, and could do him great ſervices, to be taken from 
him. In 1637, he was 8 the king's confeſſor, in the 
room of father Cauflin, who had the misfortune to diſpleaſe 
_ cardinal de Richelieu: which delicate office he accepted with 
great reluctance, yet conducted it with the almoſt cantion;and 
prudence. After the death of. Louis XIII. in 1643, he left 
the court, and reſumed his ordinary occupations. with the ſame, 
tranquillity as if he had never quitted his retirement. 9 
1645, he went to Rome, notwithſtanding his great age, for 
the ſake of aſſiſting at the vlection of a general, upon the death 
of Vittelleſchi, as he had done thirty years before upon the 
death of Aquaviva; and, after his return to France, prepared 
himſelf, as uſual, to publiſh more books. But having heated 
himſelf a little, in the college of the Jeſuits, by endeavouring 
to ſupport his opinion, he was attacked with the jaundice; 
which, being accompanied with a large effuſion of bile over 
his whole body, carried him off in a few days. He died Oct. 
i,, d y to gn. 
He ſpent a conſiderable part of his life in ſeeking out the 
authors of the Middle Age, in copying and cauſing them to be 
printed, and enriching them with notes, which ſhew great 
juſtneſs of underſtanding, as well as extent of learning, He; 
was the author and editor of as many works as amounted to 
15 vols. in folio; five of which, containing his own, were 
Printed at the 8 printing-houſe at Paris in 1696, under this 
title: Jacobi Sirmondi Opera Varia, nunc primum collecta, 


N 


Opuſculis aliquibus auctiora. The following character of 
him is given in Du Pin's “ Bibliotheque: F ather Sirmond 

knew how to join a great delicacy of underſtanding and the 
juſteſt diſcernment to a profound and extenſive erudition, Hoe 
underſtood Greek and Lava in perfection, all the profane au- 
thors, hiſtory, and whatever goes under the name of belles 
lettres. He had a very extenſive knowledge in eccleſiaſtical 
8 | | | 4 5 | * Antiquity, = 
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ae, and bad Andzed with care alk the authors of the 
|} middle age. His ſtyle is pure, conciſe, and nervous: yet he 
_  affeAts tos much certain expreſſions of the comic poets. He 

- mecitated very much upon what he wrote, and had'a particular 
| art of reducing into a note what comprehended a great many 
things in a very few words. He is exact, judicious, ſimple; 

| If never omits any thing that is neceffary. His diſſertations 
havye paſſed for à model; by which it were to be wiſhed that 
every one who writes would form himſelf. When he treated 
of one ſubje&t, he never faid immediately all that he knew of 
it; but reſerved ſome new arguments always for a reply, like 

by e come up and aſſiſt, in caſe of need, the 

grand body of the battle. He was diſintereſted, equitable, 

= ſincere, moderate, modeſt, laborious ; and by theſe qualities 
FE drew to himſelf. the eſteem, not only of the learned, but of 
all mankind. |. He has left behind him A reputation, which will 


„„ ei, ; 
-SIFTUS Y. (Poyz), whoſe proper names.were' Felix Pe- 
retti, was born in 1521, in the ſigniory of Montalto [s]: his 
father, Francis Perettl, for his faithful ſervice to a country 
gentleman, with whom he lived as a gardener, was rewarded 
with his maſter's favourite ſervant-maid for a wife, Theſe 
were the parents of that pontiff, who, from the inſtant of his 
acceſſion to the papacy, even to the hour of his death, made 


1 
7 
1 


himſelf obeyed and feared, not only by his own ſubjects, but 
of all Who had any concern with Him, This pope was their 
eldeſt child. Though he very early diſcovered a fitneſs and incli- 
_nation for learning, the poverty of his parents prevented their 
indulging it; for which reaſon, at about nine years of age, his 
father hired him to an inhabitant of the town, to look after his 

ſſeep: but his maſter, being on ſome occaſion diſobliged, re- 

moved him to a lefs honourable employment, and gave him the 

care of his hogs. He was ſoon releaſed, however, from this de- 
grading occupation: for, in 1531, falling accidentally under the 

cogniſance of father Michael Angelo Selleri, a Franciſcan friar, 

who was going to preach during the Lent ſeaſon at Afeoli, the 

_ friar was ſo exceedingly ſtruck with his converſation and beha- 
viour, as to recommend him to the fraternity whither he was 

going. Accordingly, with the unanimous approbation of the 

community, he was receiyed among them, inveſted with the habit 

of a lay-brother, and placed under © the facriſtan, to aſſiſt in 

ſweeping the church, lighting the candles, and. ſuch little 
offices; Who, in return for his ſervices, was to teach him the 
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reſponſes, and rudiments of grammar.” 
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Such was Felix's introduction to greatgefs. By a quick | 
comprehenſion, ſtrong, memory, and unwearied application, 
85 made ſuch a ſurpriſing progreſs in learning, that in 1534, 
he was thought ſit to receive the cowl, and enter upon his no- 
viciate ; and, in 1535, was admitted to make his profeſſion, 
being no more than fourteen- He purſued his ſtudies with ſo 
ouch . that, in 1539, he was accounted equal to the 
belt diſputants, and was ſoon admitted to deacon's orders. In 
1545, e ATR prieſt, and aſſumed the name of father 
Montalto: the ſame year, he took his batchelor's degree, and 
two years after, his doctor's; and was appointed to keep a 
divinity act before the whole chapter of the order, at which 
time he ſo. effectually recommended himſelf to cardinal de 
Carpi, and cultivated. ſo cloſe an intimacy with Boſſius his 
Port, that they were both of them ever after his ſteady 
friends. Frequent were the occaſions he had for their inter- 
poſition on his behalf; for the impetnoſity of his temper, and 
is impatience of contradiction, had already fubjected him to. 
ſeveral inconveniencies, and in the 3 part of his life 
involved him in many more difficulties. While all Italy was 
delighted with his eloquence, he was perpetually embroiled in 
quarrels with his monaſtic brethren: he had, however, the good 
Pings to form two new friendſhips at Rome, which were 
pen of ſignal ſervice to him: one with the Colonna 
family, who thereby became his protectors; the other with 
father Ghiſilieri, by whoſe recommendation he was appointed 
inquiſitor-general at Venice, by Paul IV. ſoon after his ac- 
celiion to the papacy in 1555. But the ſeverity with which 
he executed his office, was ſo offenfive to a people jealous of 
their liberties, as the Venetians were, that he was obliged to 
owe his preſervation to a precipitate flight from that city. _ 
Alfter his retreat from Venice, we find him acting in many 
public affairs at Rome, and as often engaged in diſputes wit 
the conyentuals of of his order; till he was appointed as chap- 
lain and conſultor of the inquiſition, to attend cardinal Buon 
Compagnon, afterwards Gregory XIII. Who was then legafe 
2 latere to Spain. Here Montalto had great honours paid 
him; he was offered to be made one of the royal chaplains, 
with a table and an apartment in the palace, and a very large 
- ſtipend, if he would ſtay there; but having centred his views 
at Rome, he declined accepting' theſe favours, and only aſked 
the - honour of vari the title of his majeſty's chaplain 


Ihereyer he went. While things were thus circumſtanced ar 


Madrid, news was brought of the death of Pius IV. and the: 
elevation of cardinal Alexandrino to the holy ſee, With the title 
of Pius V. Montalto was greatly tranſported at this news, 
the new pontiff having ever been his ſteady friend and patron; 


ugh #5 5 | : 5 4 S 
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for this new pope was father Ghiſilieri, who had been pro- 
moted to the purple by Paul IV. Montalto's joy at the pro- 
motion of his friend was not ill founded, nor were his ex- 
eQations diſappointed; for Pius V. even in che firſt week of 
bis pontificate, appointed him general of his order, an office 
that he executed with his aceuſtomed ſeverity. In 1568, he 
was made biſhop of St. Agatha; and, in 1570, was honoured. 
with a cardinaF's hat and a penſion. During this reign he hal 
likewiſe the chief direction of the papal councils, and parti- 
eee fo draw up the bull of excommunication 
Being now in poſſeſſſon of the 7 45 he began to aſpire to 
the papacy.” With this view he became humble, patient, 
and affable; ſo artfully concealing the natural impetuoſity of 
his temper, that one would have ſworn this gentleneſs and 
moderation was born with him. There was ſuch a change in 
his dreſs, his air, his words, and all his ackions, that his 
neareſt friends and acquaintance ſaid, he was not the ſame man. 
A greater alteration, or a more abſolute victory over his paſſions, 
Was never ſeen in any one; nor is there an Wee pd 
in all hiſtory, of a perſon ſupporting a fictitious character in ſe 
uniform and confiſtent'a manner, or ſo artfully diſguiſing = 
foibles and imperfections for fuch a number of years.” T8 
_ which may be added, that, while he endeavoured to court the 
_ - friendfliip of the 'ambaſſadors of every foreign power, he very 
carefully avoided attaching himſelf to the intereſt of any one; 
nor would he accept favours, that might be preſamed to lay 
him under peculiar obligations. He was not leſs ſingular in his 
conduct to his tefations, to whom he had heretofore expreſſed 
himſelf: with the utmoſt tenderneſs; but now he 'behavedwvery 
differently, knowing that diſintereſtedneſs in that point Was 
one of the keys to the papacy. So that when his brother An- 
tony came to ſee him at Rome, he lotiged him in an inn, and 
ſent him back again the next day with only a preſent of ſixt 
crowns; ſtrictly charging him to retirn immediately to his 
family, and tell them, That his ſpiritual cares increaſed upon 
him, and he was now dead to his relations and the world; but 
as he found old age and inſirmities began to approach, he might, 
erhaps, in a while, ſend for one of his nephews te wait on 
NR Ee OE NC HET AN AER + 
PDppon che death of Pius V.*which happened in 1572, Montalts 
entered the conelave with the Teſt of the cardinals; but, appear= - 
ing to give himſelf no trouble about the election, kept akogether 
in his apartment, without ever Rirring from it, except to his 
devotions. He affected a total "ignorance of the intrigues'of 
the ſeveral fuctions; and, if be was "aſked! to engage in wy 758 
party, would reply with ſeeming indifference, “that for is 
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part he was of no manner of conſequence; that, as he had 


never been in the conclave before, he was afraid of making ſome. 


7 


falſe ſtep, and ſhould leave the affair to be conducted wholly by 


people of greater knowledge and aaf + a The election 
* v 


Buon Compagnon, Who 


ng determined in favour of cardin Compagnon, 
aſſumed the name of Gregory XIII. Montalto did not neglect 
to aſſure him, : that he had never wiſhed for any thing ſo much 
in his life, and that he ſhould always remember his goodneſs, 
and the favours he received from him in Spain. Ihe new 
Pope, however, not only ſhewed very little regard to his com- 
pliment, but during his pontificate, treated him with the utmoſt 
contempt, and deprived him of the penſion which had been 
anted to him by Pius V. Nor was he held in greater eſteem 
by the generality. of the cardinals, who conſidered him as a 
oor,. old, doting fellow, incapable of doing either good or 


harm; and who, by hy af: ridicule, they were uſed frequently 


to ſtyle, © the aſs of La Marca.“ He ſeldom interfered in, 
or was preſent at any public tranſactions; the chief part of 
his time was employed in works of piety and devotion; and 
his benevolence to the indigent was ſo remarkable, that, when 
a terrible famine prevailed. at Rome, the poor ſaid openly of 


him, © that cardinal Montalto, who lived upon charity him- 
felf, gave with one hand what he received with the other; 


while the reſt of the cardinals, who wallowed in abundance, 
contented- themſelves with ſhewing them the way to the hoſ- 


' Notwithſtanding this affected indifference to what paſſed in 


the world, he was never without able ſpies, who informed him 


from time to time of every the moſt minute particular. He 


had aſſumed great appearance of imbecillity and all the infir- * 


mities of old age, for ſome years before the death of Gregory 
XIII. in 1585; when it was not without much ſeeming reluct- 


ance, that Montalto accompanied the reſt of the cardinals into 


the conclave, where he maintained the ſame uniformity of beha- 


viour, in which he had ſo long perſiſted, ** He kept himſelf 

_ cloſe ſhut up in his chamber, and was no more thought or 

ue of, than if he had not been there. He very Fo 
ir 


dom 

tirred out, and when. he he went to maſs, or any of the ſeru- 
tinies, appeared ſo little concerned, that one would have 
thought he had no manner of intereſt in any thing that hap- 


; fares within thoſe walls ;? and, without promiſing any thing, 
he flattered every body. This method of proceeding was judi- 


ann calculated to ſerve his ambition. He was early appriſed, 


that there would be great conteſts or diviſions in the conclave; 
and. he knew it was no uncommon caſe, that when the chiefs 


of the reſpeRive parties met with oppoſition to the perſon they 
3 8 Were deſir ous of electing, tl 
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che choice of ſome very o rm cardinal, whoſe life would 
aft only long enough to prepare themſelves with more ſtrength 
_ againſt another vacancy. "Theſe views directed his conduct, 
nor was he miſtaken in his expectations of ſucceſs. Three 
cardinals, who were the heads of potent factions, finding them- 

_ *felves unable to chooſe the perſons they reſpectively favoured, 
all concurred to elect Montalto. As it was not yet neceſſary 
' "for him to diſcover himſelf, when they came to acquaint him 
with their intention, „he fell into ſuch a violent fir of cough- 
ng, that they thought he would have expired upon the ſpot.” 
When he recovered himſelf, he told them, that his reign 
- "would be but for a few days; that, beſides the continual dith- 
_*culty of breathing, he had not ſtrength enough to ſupport fach 
a weight; and that his ſmall experience in affairs made him 

\ * "altogether unfit for a charge of ſo important a nature.” Nor 
would he be prevailed on to accept it on any other terms, than 
that they thould all three promiſe. not to abandon him, but 
take the greateſt part of the weight off his ſhoulders, as he way, 
neither able, nor could in conſcience pretend, to take the whole 

upon himſelf. The cardinals Siving a ready aſſent to his 
*propofal, he added, If you are reſolved to make me pope, 
fit will de only placing yourſelves on the throne; we muſt ſhare = 
the pontificate;' For my part, I ſhall be content with the bare 
title; let chem call me pope, and you are heartily welcome to 
the power and authority.” The bait was ſwallowed ; and, in 
Confidence of engroſſing the adminiſtratien, they exerted their 


4 joint intereſts ſo effectually, that Montalto was elected. He now 
; Aaackedtgtel) pulled off the maſk which he had worn for fourteen 
4 | years, with an amazing ſteadineſs and ne As ſoon as 
== Fever he found a ſufficient number of votes to ſecure his elec- 
; tion, he threw the ſtaff with which he uſed to ſupport himſelf 
| into the middle of the chapel; and appeared taller by almoſt a 
foot than he had one for foveral years. Being aſked according 
do cuſtom, Whether he would pleaſe to accept of the papacy,” | 
he replied ſomewhar ſharply, * It is trifiing and impertinent 
td co aſſe whether I will accept what' F have already accepted ; 
1 accept it with great N and would accept another, if 
I could get it; for I find myſelf ſtrong enough, by the divine 
Aalliſtanoe, to manage two papacies,” Nor was the change in 
nis manners Jeſs remarkable than in his perſon; he immediately 
 *diveſted himſelf of che humility he had (6 long profeſſed; and, 
_ © laying aſide his accuftomed' civility and complaiſance, treated 


Ihe lenity of Gregory's government had introduced's gener 
£ Ks owner ed og all ranks of people? which, though ſome- 
har reſtrained While he _ roke but ihts 8 


* 


9 xn 


the very day after his death. Riots, rapes, rob 


. 


murders, were, during the vacancy. of the ſee, daily committed 

in every part of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; ſo that the reformation 
of abuſes, in the. church as well as the ſtate, Was the brit and 
principal care of Sixtus V, for, ſuch was, the. title Montalto 

aſſumed. _ The firſt days of his pontificate were employed in 
receiving the congratulations, of the Roman nability, and in 
giving audience to foreign miniſters; and though he received 
them with ſeeming chearfulneſs and complaiſance, yet he ſoon 
diſmiſſed them, deſiring to be excuſe d, for he had ſomething 
elle to do than to attend to compliments. It having been cuſ- 
tomary with preceding popes to releaſe priſoners. on the daꝝ of 

their coronation, delinquents were wont to ſurrender themſelves 
after, the pope was choſen; and ſeyeral, offenders, judging of 

Montalto's diſpoſition by his behaviour While a cardinal, came 

voluntarily to the priſons, not making the leaſt, doubt of a par- 

don; but they were fatally diſappointed ; for when the governor 
4 of Rome and the keeper of St. Angelo's caſtle, waited on his 
| Holineſs to know his intention upon this matter, Sixtus.replied, 

* You certainly do not either know your proper diſtance, or are 
very impertinent. What have you to do with pardens and acts 
of grace, and releaſing of priſoners? ., Don't, you think at ſuf- 
ficient, that our. predeceſſor, has ſuffered the 5 — to lie idle 
and unemployed theſe thirteen years? Would you. have us 

likewiſe ſtain our pontificate with the 1 juſtice? 
. We have too long ſeen, with inexpreſſible concern, the pro- 
digious degree, of wickedneſs that reigns ig the eccleſiaſtical 
Tate,” to think of es eee forbid we ſhould 
So far from re SAG; een * 7 
7 y, contined, 
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to chaſtiſe the wicked; that we bear not the ſword. in vain, but 


are the miniſter of God, and a revenger to execute Wrath ppon 


gewandte thoſe who could conyiet them, of corrup ; 
| AN ADE ih ot. the higheſt 
' quality, were, ſtrictly forbidden, on pain of diſpleaſure, to 

friends or 


e the judges were io be fined in 
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that were actually in office, as thoſe who had been for the laſt 
ten years; to ſend him a liſt of alł the vagrants, common de- 
bauchees, looſe and diſorderly people in their diſtricts, threa- 
tening chem with the ſtrappado and impriſonment, if they 
omitted or concealed any one In conſequence of this 
ordinance, the ſyndic of Albano, leaving his nephew, who 
Was an we, x libertine, out of the liſt, underwent the 
ſtrappado in the public market-piace, though the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador interceded ſtrongly for him. He particularly directed 
the legates and governors of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate to be expe- 
ditious in carrying on all eriminal proceſſes; declaring, he 
had rather have the gibbets and gallies full, than the priſons. 
He alſo intended to have ſhortened all other proceedings in law. 
It had been uſual, and was pleaſing to the people, as often as 
Sixtus, having a mind to go often unexpectedly to the tribunals 
of juſtice, convents, and other public places, | forbade; this 
: cuſtom in regard to himſelf ; and puniſhed two perſons: who e 
Were ignorant of this edict, with, impri ſonment, for l bene 
out, Long live pope Sixtus. Adultery he puniſhed with 
death: nor Was he leſs ſevere to thoſe who voluntarily permitted 
à proſtitution of their wives; a guſtom at that time very 
common in Rome. The female ſex, eſpecially the younger 
Part, attracted, in a very particular manner, the attention of 
5 ms 3 not only the debauching of any of them, whether 
Jer ng the leaſt offence - . modeſty, was very ſeverely 
; ed, For the more effectual prevention, as well of pri- 
vate allaflipations, as public quarrels, he forbade all perſons, 
on pain af death, to draw a ſword, or to carry arms ſpecified 
in the edict; nor would he he prevailed on to ſpare any Who 
tranſgreſſed this order: even to threaten another with an in- 
tended injury was ſufficient to entitle the menacer to a Whip- 
ping and the gallies; eſpecially if the nature of their profeſſion 
furniſhed the means of carrying their threats; into execution. 
Ihe banditti, who were numerous when Sixtus was advanced 


7 


. 


Vine | 7 
The public ſecurity: ere a required the extirpation | 


of theſe plunderers, which, by the -prudence, vigilance, and 
reſolution of this pope, was effeQually performed in lefs 
than fix months. He ' obliged the nobility of Rome, and the 
country round it, to an exact payment of their debts. He 
aboliſhed all protections and other immunities, in the houſes 
of ambaſſadors, cardinals, nobles, or prelates. To this pur- 
poſe, he ſent for all the ambaſſadors, and ordered them to ac- 
quaint their reſpective maſters, that he was determined 
nobody ſhould reign in Rome but himſelf; that there ſheuld 
de no privilege or immunity of any kind there, but What be- 
longed to the pope; nor any ſanctuary or aſylum but the 
churches, and that only at ſuch times, and upon ſuch oceaſions, 
AS he ſhould think proper.” . 5 e ; 505 x 1255 
Thus far we have beheld Sixtus acting in his civil capacity; 
and if we take a view of his conduct as a politician,” in his 
tranſactions with foreign powers, we find him maintaining the 
ſame degree of intel; as in his treatment of his own ſubjects. 
| Before he had been pope two months, he quarrelled with Philip 
II. of Spain, Henry III. of France, and Henry king of 
Navarre. His intrigues in ſome meaſure may be Gia to have 
influenced, in his day, all the councils of Europe. © Sixtus had 
cauſed the Vulgate 3 edition of the Bible to be publiſhed, 


| | which occaſioned a good deal of clamour; but nothing Hike 


what there was upon his printing an Italian verſion of it. 
This ſet all the Roman Catholic part of Chriſtendom in an 
-uproar. Count Olivares, and ſome of the cardinals, ven- 
tured to expoſtulate with him pretty freely upon it; and ſaid, 


It was a ſcandalous as well as a dangerous thing, and bor. 


dered very nearly upon hereſy.” But he treated them with 
. contempt; and only ſaid, We do it for the benefit of you 
that do not underſtand Latin,” Though this pope's behaviour, 
in ſome particulars, may not command an univerſal applauſe, 
yet it is certain the Roman ſee was under very great obligations 
to him. His impartial, though rigorous, adminiſtration of 
Jjuſtice, had a very happy effect; he ſtrenuouſly defended the 
_-Tights of the poor, the widow, and the orphan; he refuſed 
audience to nobody, ordering his maſters of the ceremonies to 
introduce the pooreſt to him firſt; but was more particularly 
ready to hear any accuſation againſt the magiſtrates: the fame 
conduct he obſerved between the clergy and their ſuperiors, 
"always appiying quick and effectual, *though*moſtly ſevere 
remedies. In ſhort, he had wrought ſuch a reformation, that 
the governor told him one day, the place of a judge was now 
become a perfect ſinecure. At his acceſſion to the papacy, he 
found the apoſtolic chamber, or treaſury, nat only exhauſted, 
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'but in debt: he left it not only clear, but enriched it with 
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In ceſpeR to his private character, it appears, from ſeveral 


his ſiſter | | 
ſons, and a niece, came thither. The pope's reception of them 
Was as ſingular as any other part of his conduct; for ſome of 
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five millions of gold; he alſo augmented the revenue to double 
its former amount. Lo him the city of Rome was obliged for 
ſeveral of its greateſt embelliſhments, particularly the Vatican 
library; and to him its citizens were indebted for the intro- 
duQtion of trade into the | ecclefiaſtical ſtate. Though he Was 


naturally an enemy to profuſion, he was never ſparing in ex- 


3 pence to relieve ſuch as were really neceſſitous; and, among 
many other noble charities, his appropriation of three thouſand 


crowns a year, for the redemption of Chriſtian. ſlaves aut of the 
hands of the infidels, Will hardly be reckoned the leaſt merito- 


* 


inſtances, that he was, as well in his habit as diet, generally 
temperate and frugal ; that he remembered, and greatly re- 
warded, every ſervice that was conferred upon him when he was 


in an inferior ſtation, Nor did his elevation make him unmind- 


ful of his former poverty: his ſiſter once intimating, that it was 


unbecoming his dignity to wear patched linen, he ſaid to her, 


« Though we are exalted through the Divine Providence to this 


high ſtation, we ought not to ſorget, that ſhreds and patches are 


the only coat of arms our family has any title to. The be- 


haviour of Sixtus to his relations, previous to his exaltation, has 
eee 9a noted: ſoon after his acceſſion to the pontificate, 
he ſent for hi 


8, family to Rome, with expreſs orders, that they 
ſhould eee a decent and modeſt manner. Accordingly, 
Jamilla, accompanied by her daughter and two grand- 


the cardinals, to ingratiate themſelves with his holineſs, went out 


to meet her, dreſſed them all in a very ſuperb manner, and in- 
troduced them with great ceremony to the Vatican. When Sixtus 


ſaw Camilla, he pretended not to know her, and aſked two or 
three times who ſhe was? upon which one of the cardinals, who 


handed her in, ſaid, It is your ſiſter, holy father. My 
ſiſter !*” (replied Sixtus with a frown) I have but one 
but one filter, and the is a poor woman at Le Grotte: if-you | 
have introduced her in this diſguiſe, I declare I do not know 


her; and yet I think I ſhould know her again, if I was io ſee 
her in ſuch clothes as ſhe uſed to wear.” Their conductors 


then thought it expedient to ſend them to a common inn, 

Where they were diſtobed of their finery. When this was done, 

Sixtus ſent two of his ordinary coaches for them; and W 
introquced a ſecond time, the pope embraced them+tenderly, an 

_  faidto Camilla, Now we ſee it is our ſiſter indeed: nobody 

hall make a princeſs of you but ourſelves.” The terms Sixtus 

_ ſtipulated with his ſiſter, as the conditions of her advancement 
ere, nat to aſk any favour in matters of government, or 
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make the leaſt interceſſion for criminals, or otherwiſe interfere 
in the adminiſtration” of juſtice;” aſſuring her that every fort of 
that kind would meet with a refuſal not leſs mortifying to her 
than painful to himſelf. This being 'ſettled, he made, inderd, 
a princely proviſion, not only for his ſiſter, Who tock cart pune- 
tually to obey his orders, but alſo for all the family; x 
- The pope's ſeverity could not exempt him from ſeveral poig- 
nant ſatires, though we have only one inſtance wherein he thought 
them worth his reſentment; and that related to his ſiſter. Paf- 
guin was dreſſed one morning in a very naſty ſhirt; and being 
aſked by Marforio, why he wore ſuch dirty linen? anſwered, 
He could get no other, for the pope had made his waſher- 
woman a princeſs: meaning Camilla, who had formerly been 
a laundrefſs. The 7 ordered ſtrict ſearch to be made for the 
author, and promiſed to give him a thouſand piſtöles, and his 
tife, provided he would diſcover himſelf; but threatened to hang 
him, if he was found out by any body elfe. The author, though 
he had truſted no perſon with the fecret, was fo tempted wit 
the offer, that he was ſimple enough to make a full eonfeffion of 
iu to the pepe; demanding the money, and to” have” his" life 
ſpared. Sixtus was fo aſtonifhed at his folly and impudence, 
chat he could not ſpeak for ſome time; and ar laſt ſaid, „It is 
true, we did make ſuch a promiſe, and we ſhall not be worſe... 
than our word; we give you your life, and you ſhall have 'the 
money immediately; but we reſerved to ourſelves the power of | 
Cutting off your hands, and boring your tongue "through, to 
prevent your being ſo witty for the future: Which was directly | 
executed, Sixtus declaring, that he did not deſerve the puniſh. - 
ment ſo much for the paſquinade, as for being ſo'audacions $6 
r f RE Ooty; 
This extraordinary man who was an encourager of arts as well 
as arms, died, not without a ſuſpicion of being poi ſoned by the 
Spaniards, Aug. 27, 1590, having enjoyed the papacy little more = 
tin five . / 
SKELTON (Jonv), an Engliſh poet of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, ufually mentioned as poet-laureate; not that he was, 26 
ſome fuppoſe, laureate to the king, but becauſe he received the 
. Honour of being /aureatus, or inveſted with the laurel, at Oxford 
in 1489; which was a kind of poetical degree, then occaſionally 
conferred.” What was the date of his birth is uncertain, but he 
is faid to have been of a good family in Cumberland. He was 
educated at Oxford, and took orders, but did little honour to 
the church, or to himſelf, from his connection with it! He 
obtained the uy 'of Dis in Norfolk, but was there eſteemed, © 
ſays Wood, fitter for the ſtage than the pulpit. Indulging him- 


ſelf very freely in the compoſition of looſe and ſatirical poems, 


de gave great offence, and was after a time ſuſpended by his dio 
DE on „„ ceſan, 
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en datin to attack the. dignity of olſey, he was cloſety | 

KS by 55 flicers; of 1 4 pod and obliged 
to 3 biet in the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, under he 
care of If pe the abbot, Who protected him as long as be lived, 
He died in 1529, and was buried in the church of St. Mar- 
garet, Weſtminlter, with this inſeription on his tomb: < Jo. 
hannes, Skeltonus Vates Pierius hic ſiius eſt. — 2 egit 
21 Juni t 55 Biſhop Tanner aſſerts, but it is uncertain, on 
what foun that Skelton was precepior to Henry VIII. wy 

The Aa f Skelton are theſe: 1. “ Poemata ct Satiræ, ; 
'$vo, London, 1512, reprinted in 1568. This volume con- 
rains, the chief part. of his printed works; but many — - 
poems by him remain unpubliſhed. 2. Several, pamphlets, 
according o Miles Davies, in his Athenz Britannicæ, who 
ſays, that the maſt comical of them was entitled, Ener Rum- 
min. Skelton was patronized by. Henry Algernon erey, the 
fifth earl of Northumberland, who, had many of his poems 
carefully tranſcribed, with thoſe of Lydgate, and others; in 3 
volume, Which is ſtill extant in the Britt Muſeum. .Skel-- 
ton's charaQteriſtic, vein of humour is capricious and groteſque. 
If,“ ſays Mr. Warton, « his whimlical extravagances ever 
moye our pt at. the ſame time Srl ſhock: our ſenſi- 
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either in London, or in the county of Middleſex, about 1622. 
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abroad. About 1646, he returned home; and going to Oxfor 


ſeitled at Lincoln; where after p | with EIS 
he died of a malignant fever in 1667. ood ſays, „ He was 


_ Linguz Anglicanz, &c. 1671,” folio, _— 
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He was admitted on the royal foundation at Chriſt- Church in 


Oxford, 1638; but, the civil wars breaking out before he could 


take any degree, he travelled, and ſtudied in ſeveral univerfitie 


vrhich at this time ceaſed to be 1 he took both the de- 
grees in arts the ſame year. Then he travelled again into 
— Italy, Germany, the Spanifh Netherlands, and other 
countries; viſited the courts of divers princes; frequented ſeveral 


- univerſities; and eftabliſhed an acquaintance with the learned 


in different parts of Europe. He took a doctor of phyſic's de- 
gree at Heidelberg; and, returning to England, was incorpo- 
rated into the ſame at Oxford in 1654. About this time he 

1 Wee Pure with ſucceſs, 


a perſon well verſed in moſt parts of learning, underſtood all 
books whether old or new, was moſt ſkilful in the Oriental 


5 wr * an excellent Grecian, and, in ſhort, a living library.. 
1 


e wrote Prolegomena Etymoldgica ;” © Etymologicon 
linguz Anglicanz;” * Etymologicon Botanicum ;*” “ Etymyg- 
gica Expoſitio vocum forenſium ;” © Etymologicon vocum om- 


nium Anglicarum ;” Etymologicon Onomaſticon.” After his 


death theſe works, which he had left unfiniſhed, came into the 


hands of Thomas Henſhaw, eſq. of Kenfington, near London; 


who corrected, digeſted, and added to them, his additions being 
marked with the letter H: and after this, prefixed an epiſſle to 
the reader, publiſhed them with this title, © Etymologicon 


© SLEIDAN (Jonn) an excellent German hiſtorian, was born 


in 1506, at Sleiden, a ſmall town upon the conſines of the 
dutehy of Juliers, whence he derived his name [o. He went 
through his firſt ſtudies in his own country, together with the 


learned John Sturmius, who was born in the ſame town with 
Himſelf; 'and afterwards removed, firſt to Paris, and then to 


Orleans, where he ſtudied the law for three years. He took the 


degree of licenciate in this faculty; but, having always an averſion 


| fo the bar, he continued his purſuits chiefly in polite literature. 


Upon his return to Paris, he was recommended by his friend 


Sturmius, in 1535, to John Du Bellay, archbiſhop and cardinal ; 


who conceived ſuch an affeQion for him, that he ſettled 8 69 
2 penſion, and communicated to him affairs of the greateſt im- 


= Mi 
* 


19 797 ; for Sleidan had a genius for buſineſs, as well as. for 
letters. He accompanied the ambaſſador of France io the diet 
ef Haguenau, but returned to Paris, and ſtayed there (ill it was 
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im to ſtay any longer, as he was ſtrongly in- 
| clined to Luther's opinions. He retired to Straſburg in 1542, 
| where he acquired the eſteem and friendſhip of the moſt con- 
| ſiderable perſons, and eſpecially of James Sturmius p];'by whoſe - 
| counſel. he undertook ,/ and by whoſe aſſiſtance he was enabled 


to. write, the hiſtory. of his own time. He was employed in | 
ſome negotiations both to France and England; and, in one 

of theſe joutnies, he met with a lady whom he married in 1546. 
In:t551;; he went, un the part of the republic, to the council” 
of Trent; but, the troops of Maurice, elector of Saxony, 
obliging that council to break up, he returned to Straſburg 
witkout doing any thing. He Was buſied in other affairs of - 
ſtate, When the death of his wife, in 1555, plunged him into ſo 
deep a melancholy, that he became abſolutely ill, and loſt his 


* 


* 


memory ſo entirely, as not to know his own children. Some 
imputed this to poiſon; and it has been by others attributed to 
a re in his foot, which had been long open, but by ſome ac- 0 
eident was at that time ſtopped. But grief ſeems a 1 e 
bable (cauſe ian either. He died ol an epidemical illneſs a 
Si b a och Ee add, 1 08> RR 

He was a learned man, and an excellent writer, In 1 555% 
came out in folio, his De Statu Religionis & Reipublicz, 
Carole Quinto Ceſare, Commentariiz” in twenty-five books: 
from 157, when. Luther began to preach, to 1555. This 
hiſtory was quickly tranſſated into almoſt all the 3 of 
Europe, and has been generally believed to be well and faithfully” 
written, notwithſtanding the: attempts that Varillas and ſuch 
authors have made to diſcredit it. It did not ſtand ſolely upon 


— 


Sleidan's own authority, which, however, muſt be of great 
weight, conſidering that he wrote of times in which he lived, 
and of tranſactions in Which he had ſome concern; but it was 
extraQted: from public acts and original records, which were 
in the archives of the town of Straſburg, and with which he 
was furniſhed by James Sturmius. Beſides this hiſtory, which 
is his main work, he wrote De quatuor ſummis Imperiis 
libri tres: giving a very compendious chronological aceount of 
the four great empires. This little book, on account of its 
ſingular utility, has been often printed. He epitomized and 
tranſlated: into Latin the Hiſtories of Froiſſart and Philip de 
Comines: and was the author of ſome other things, relating to 
hiſt6xyiand esse. 8 
7 SLING LAND oh PzTER VAN), a Dutch artiſt, emi- 
nent as a painter of portraits and converſations, was born at 
Leyden: in 1640, and died in 1691, He was a diſciple, and 
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eds 0 ſurpaſs. The exquiſite neatneſs of his manner" 
wo compelled him to work very flowly, and he is ſaid to have 
1 employed three years in painting 1 picture for Mr. 
; Meermans, He imitated nature with exactneſs, but without: 

taſte or ſelection, yet he is eſteemed one of the beſt of the Fle- 


1 * . 1 
* 3 * 8 


SLOANE (ür Has), baronet, an eminent phyſician. and 
naturaliſt, was born at Killileagh in the north of Ireland, in 
1660, of Scottiſh nn Is very firſt bent of his genius 
diſcovered itſelf towards the knowledge of nature, and this was 
_ encouraged by a proper education. He choſe phyſie for his 
profeſſion; and, in order to attain a perfect knowledge of the 
feveral branches of it, repaired. to London. Here he attended 
all the public lectures on anatomy, botany, and chemiſtry. His 
turn to natural hiſtory introduced him to the acquaintance of 
: Boyle and Ray; which he carefully cultivated, by communicating 
| to them every curious or uſeſul obſervation which he made. 
Having ſpent four years in London, he went to Paris; and there 
attended the hoſpitals, heard the lectures of FPournefort the 
botaniſt, of Du Verney the anatomiſt, and other eminent 
maſters. Having obtained letters: of recommendation from 
ournefort, he went to Montpellier; and was introduced by 
Mr. Chirac, then chancellor and profeſſor of that univerſiuiy, 
to all the learned men of the province, but particularly to Mr. 
Magnol, who led him to an acquaintance - with the ſponta- 
neous productions of nature in that happy climate, and taught 
him to claſs them in their proper order. He ſpent a Whole 
- __ Fear in collecting plants in this place, and travelled through 
8 2 the ſame view. In 1684, he returned io 
London, with an intent to ſetile, and follow his profeſſion 
He immediately tranſmitted to Mr. Ray a great variety f 


— n [3 


ants and ſeeds, which Ray has deſcribed, With proper acknow- 
edgments, in his Hiſtoria Plantarum.” -About.this time, he 
became acquainted with Sydenham, who took him into his-houſezs . 
and recommended him in the warmeſt manner to practice; and 
ſoon after he was choſen a fellow of the Royal Society, and of the 
College of Phyſicians. But a proſpect of making new diſcodl! 
= veriesin natural productions induced him to take ia voyage to 
Iasamaica; in quality of phyſician to Chriſtopher duke of Albe=?- 
mas ſcarcely fifteen months; yet he brought together ſuch a4 
variety, of plants as greatly ſurpriſed: Mr. Ray, not thinking 
there had been ſo-many-tarbexfound in both the Indies. He: 
nm applied himſelf cloſely; to his profeſſion, and became ſo 
ahnen, that he was choſen, phyſician to Chriſt's hoſpital W? 
the ärſt vacancy. What is ſingular, he applied the money be 
receiſed from his appointment to the -ralivf}of poor objects in 
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time: he continued to be editor of them, till 1712; 
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england, who introduced into general practice the uſe of the 


taken ſo much pains to collect, he bequeathed to the ee ben 2 


* 


ons. 1747S 79 


neat execution than in deſign. He died in 1736. J OO 5 
SMALRIDGE (GORE), an Engliſh prelate and very 


printed that year at Oxford; and in 1689, a Latin poem, enti- 
tled, & Auctio Daviſiana Oxonii habita — Codper & Edw.. 
Millington Bibliopolas Londinenſes.“ He afterwards went into 
III Achten. Oron, General DM .li. 
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ſeat of his father's patron; oe lord Barnard, but now —_— 85 
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ve them ſpurious; but he was neither a deep divine, nor 3 


very acute cntic, claſſical Iiterature you his chief excellence. 


whoſe minds dif; my 
1 55 
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known him and diſcerned his talents at Raby caftle, the  _ - 
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carl of Darlington. Beſides this aid, he had only ſcanty allowances 
from home, and ſuch advantages as he could derive from the 


: 7 > 


' Theſe ſlender means were ill proportioned to e 


2 


ceconomy, of a lively young man, and the conſtant temptation” 

to mix with a variety of 5 which the admiration of is 
talents and vivacity produced. Here, therefore, though high in 
reputation for bis claſſcal acquiſitions and powers of compoli- 
tion, he drew. upon himſelf embarraſſments which oppreſſed 
him during life. About the year 1741 he very honourably ob, 
tained an univerſity ſcholarſhip, worth about 201. a year; anc 


tranſlated Pope's Ode to St. Cecilia into Latin verſe, which pro- 
cured him a civil notice from that poet, and the advice to 
tranſlate the Eſſay on Criticiſm, rather than the Eſſay on Man. 
He complied afterwards with this luggeltion, and his tranſlation 
procured him much praiſe from the learned, though little profit, - 
or popular fame. He took his bachelor's degree in 1743, was 
elekled fellow of his college in 1745, and became Maſter o 
Arts in 1747.. About this time he wrote a comedy entitled 6 A 


& f 3 ; FS, VVV 2 
Trip to e e Grateful Fair,” of which little re- 
mains, except 2 foliloquy of princeſs Perriwinkle, containing 
the well known and humorous {imile, © 0 


of 


« wet 4 *. * 


Thus when a barber and a collier fight. 
he barber beats the luck leſs collier white, æe. 
For five years, four of which were in ſucceſſion from 1 be 
obtained Mr. Segton's poetical prize at Cambridge. Yet he 
was not all this time fixed at college; in 1753 he quitted it on 
marrying Miſs Anna Maria Carnan, whoſe mother was then the 
wife of Mr. Newbery, an eminent bookſeller, her ſecond huſband. 
Upon forming this literary connection, he ſeems to have deter- 

mined to ſubliſt by his powers as an author, for he ſettled in Lon- 
don without any other reſource. His fellowſhip had been already 
ſequeſtered for tavern debts, before he quitted Cambridge, and 
theſe difficulties purſued him to London, Where the expences 
of a family were now ſuperadded. Subſiſting thus as à Writer, 
his mannet of life neither augmented his perſonal importance 
nor the credit of his productions. Never ſufficiently: nice in 
perſon, his taſte, or his acquaintance, he loſt his dignity, his 
time, and his peace of mind. Ihe profits of his publications 
were diſſipated by a total neglect of œcõMmy; and eee | 
leſſneſs was ſuch that he has often invited company to dinner, 
when no means appeared eben of providing a meal for his family. 
Under theſe preſſures, his productions were iſſued without ſuf- 
ficient correction or diſcrimination, and his fame was injured 
by careleſſneſs, when his whole ſubſiſtence depended upon its 
reſervation. ' Yet he had the advantage of enjoying the fami- 
liar acquaintance of tlie firſt men of talents then reſiding inthe 
SA} e ee e ee enn bits 1 metropolis; 
nd woo nad b Abet den ine ee 
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49th year of his age. He left a widow and two daughters, who 
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poems, conſiſting of Prize Poems, 
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given 2 life of the author, and a critique on his Works. In 
S . >; VF D 
both theſe publications a fuller account of him and his writin 
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1756. 3. „ A New Verſion of ue Palms, 470. 1765. 4. 
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which he was in the utmoſt want himſelf. He was alſo parti- 
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in converſation, when the firſt 25 
His 
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th, ce Table IyCCE: mong 
modern writers of Latin 8 he holds an honourable rank. 


engineer, was born May 28, 1724, emis iy near Leeds, 


and they ſpent many a night at Mr. Hindley's houſe, till day- 
light, converſing on thoſe fubjects. 
The father of Mr. Smeaton was an attorney, and wiſhed to 


who 3 ſenſe to allow him from that time to purſue 
the path which 


. 
** 


[7] See his Life, by Mr, Holmes, wats! 
xiii, pp; 365 and 260. 
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ine in Turnſtile, Holborn, and was'c 


nels: of à 'mathemartical-inſtrument-maker.” 


nets; and made two voyages with Dr. Knight, to aſcertain the 


merit of his contrivances. In 1753 he was elected a fellow of 


the Royal Society, and the number of his papers inſerted in the 


— 


tranſactions of essere, ſufficiently evinces how highly he de- 
ion; In 1 


Water to türn Mills,” and other” Machines depending on a cir- 


cular: Motion.” This paper, he ſays, was the reſult of expe- 
riments made on working models, in the year 17 05 and 1753, 
. 


but not communicated to the ſociety till 1759; before which 


time he had not an opportunity of putting the effect of theſe 
experiments into real practice, in a variety of caſes, and for va- 
rious purpoſes, ſo as to aſſure the ſociety that he had found them 
to anſwer. Theſe experiments diſcovered that wind and water 
could be made to do one third more than Was before known, and 
they were made, we may obſerve, in his 27th, and 28th years. 
In 1754 he viſited Holland, and travelling on foot, or in the 
trechſchuyts, made himſelf acquainted with moſt of the works 
of art in the Low Countries. In December 1752 the Eddyſtone 
mended to the proprietor, by lord Macclesfield, then preſident 


of the Royal Society, as the perſon 3 to rebuild it. 
This great work he undertook 3 ine d it 
in the ſummer of 1959; An ample and moſt intereſting account 


is given of the whple tranſaction in a folio volume, publiſhed 
by himſelf, in 1791, entitled)“ A Narrative” of the building, 


and a Deſcription of the Conſtruction of the Edyſtone Light- 


houſe with Stone, to which is ſubjoined an Appendix, giving 


ſome Account of the Lighthouſe on the Spurn Point, built upon 
a Sand. By John Smeaton, civil Engineer, F. R. S.“ This 


publication may be conſidered as containing an accurate hiſtory 

of four years of his life, wherein the originality of his genius, wit 

his great alacrity;'induſtty, 5 are fully difplayed. 
former edifices conſtructed in 


4 


It contains alſo an account of t 


* 


that place, and is made, by the ingenuity of the writer, an en- 
' C 


os 


teftzining,/ as well as an inſtructive work. ro NI 
Though Mr. Smeaton completed the building of the Eddyſtone 
lighthouſe in a manner that did him ſo much credit, 'it does not 
appear that he ſoon got into full buſineſs as a civil engineer; for 
uin 1764, while he was in Yorkſhire, he offered himſelf à can 
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vented a machine to meaſurè a ſhip's way at ſea, and a compaſs 
of peculiar eonſtruction, touched by Dr. Knight's artificial mag- 


| nction. 1759 he received, by an unanimous, 
vote, their gold medal, + for his paper entitled, « An Experi- 
mental Enquiry concerning the natural Powers of Wind and 


and completed it 
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notwithſtanding a powerſul opposition. He was very-ſerviceable: = 


in: its. by improving the mills, and the eſtates belonging to che 
hoſpital; but in 1775 his private buſineſs was ſo much inoreaſed 
that he wiſhed to reſign, though he was prevailed upon to hold 
it two years longer. He was.now concerned-in-many important, 
public works. He, made the river Calder navigable; a Work 
that required r {kill and judgment, on account of the ver 
impetuous floods, to which that river is liable. He planned and 
ſuperintended the execution of the great canal in Scotfand, which 
London- bridge, when that event was apprehended, on the opening” 
of the great arch. In 1771 he became joint proprietor,” Witng 
his friend Mr. Holmes, ie works for ſupp] ying Greenwich 
and Deptford with water, an undertaking which they ſucceeded 
in making uſeful to the public and bene ficial to the proprietors, 
which it had never been before. Mr. Smeaton, in the courſe of- 
his employments, conſtructed a vaſt variety of mills, to the en- 
tire ſatisfaction and great advantage of the owners; and he im- 
proved whatever he took under his conſideration, of the mecha- 
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we may mention his improvements in ee e the pyro- 
meter, the hygrometer, and the ſteam engine. He, was con- 


ſtantly conſulted in parliament, and frequently in the courts: of 
law on difficult queſtions of ſcience, and his ſtrength of judge»: 


ſtr 


nical or philoſophical kind. Among many inſtances af this, 
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with him, knewit aroſe nee deen eee 
which ra nga in the purſuit of truth, or engaged in inveſ- 
| ing difficult ſubjedts. He would ſometimes break aut haſ- 
= vhen any thing was ſaid that did not tally with his ideas; and 
he would nor give up any Wng: he ar for, till his mind was 
convinced by ſound reaſoning. In all the ſocial duties of life, he 5 

eee he was amol alleRionate huſband, a good father, 
a warm, Zealous, and ſincere friend, always ready to aſſiſt thoſe 
— re and aſten before it was pointed out to him in what 
way be could ſerye them. He was a lover and encourager of 
merit, wherever he found it; and many men are in 2 | 
meaſure. indebted for; their preſent ſituation to his aſſiſtance. and | 
advice. As a companion he was always entertaining and in- 
ſtruQive z and none could ſpend their time in his company with 
out improvement. As a man, adds Mr. H. * I always ad- 
mired and reſpected him, and his memory will ever be moſt 
dear to me. A ſecond edition of his narrative of the Eddyſtone, 
was publiſhed in 1793, under the reviſal of his friend Mr. 
Aubert; but without any addition. The papers of Mr. Smeaton 
were purchaſed of his executors by ſir Joſeph Banks, under the 
voluntary promiſe of accounting to them, for the profits of hat 
ever ſhould be publiſhed. Under the inſpection of. a ſociety 
of Civil Engineers, founded originally by Mr. Smeaton, a; 
volume of his reports is now printed, and GA ſoon be publiſhed, 
10 a life. prefixed: Another yolums;..0s: a rare wy _ 
oll QW ts 1: ; e a hagtt 7, 

"SMELLIE. (WILIA), M. b. died. i in the year 1763, at 
an advanced age, at Lanerk in Scotland, whither he had retited 
a fe, years before, after a long and ſucceſsful practice in mid- 
wifery, firſt in the country, and afterwards in London [. He 
Was principally; celebrated as a teacher, having inſtructedh as he 
informs us in his practice, nearly a thouſand; pupils, who af. 
filted,. whilſt attending his lectures, eleven hundred and fifty 
poor women. The omen were ſupported, by a ſubſeription 
among the pupils, during their lying-in.: Dr. Smellie was the 
firſt writer who 'conſidered the ſhape and ſize of the ſemale 

elvis, as adapted to the head of the fœtus. From comparing 
hem together, aſſiſted by obſervation in practice, he demon- 
{trated that in a natural labour, the vertex, or crown of the head, 
firſt enters the brim of the pelvis, one ear of the child being 
turned towards the pubes, the other to the ſacrum; but that when 
| the head bas paſſed through that ſtreight, it makes a half turn, 
which brings the forehead into the hollow of the ſacrum, where 
the vertex riſing; opens the os exterum. An opinion had pre- 
vailed from the time of Hippocrates, that the foetus is N 


- [6] The fate Dr William Hunter, in 1747 took up his egcerice with Uh, 
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of 
labour, the head is forced down by the contractions of the 
uterus. But Smellie obſerving that at whatever period the foetu: 4 
was excluded, it ee. pa head firſt, he was induced to cn 
ſider that as the natural poſition of it in utero. I tis' T nion 
has been confirmed by later writers, particularly by Dre r, 
who had ſeveral opportunities of diſſecting women Wh died 
undelivercd, at en periods of their pregnancy: Smellie 
has ſeveral ingenious obſervations on touching, on the gradual” 
developement of the cervix uteri, and on the ãſcent or riſing o 
the fundus in the abdomen, The dilatation of the cervix uteri, 
he obſerves, does not begin until near the end of the fourth”. 
month of pregnancy, whence it becomes gradually fhortened, 
and at the end of the ninth month is completely obliterated. — 
From attending to this obſervation, the practitioner is enabled to 
diſtinguiſh between real and ſpurious pains, which is frequently” 
of the greateſt importance” in practice, as we are thence in- 
ſtructed that pains occurring whilſt any part of the cervix uteri 
remains undilated, however nearly they may reſemble labour, 
ſhould, if poſſible, be quieted, the term-of geſtation not being 
completed. The improvement he made in the forceps for the 
uſe of midwifery, ſuppoſed to have been invented by the Cham 
berlens, is well known. His joint is now univerſally adopted; 
and although ſome alterations have been ſince ſuggeſted by a few 
practitioners in the form of the blades, they have obtained little | 
credit with the public. The forceps recommended by Smellie, 
are found to be eafier in their application, and more generally 
uſeful, than any other form that has been propoſed. For the 
manual, or preſent mode of uſing them, we are indebted to 


. him alone. fore his time, the blades were applied at random, 


or where there appeared to be moſt room. He firſt ſnewed the 
neceſſity of applying one of the blades over each of the ears of 
the child, by which means they take a firmer hold of the head, 
and are leſs liable to flip; and inſtead of drawing ſtraight down, 
he adviſed to move the inſtrument from blade to blade; and 
when the head of the child preſents wrongly, to turn it- gra- 
dually until the forehead ſinks into the hollow of the ſacrum. 
He aboliſhed many ſuperſtitious notions, and erroneous cuſtoms, 
that prevailed in the management of women in labour, and of 
the children; and he had the ſatisfaction to ſee the greater part 
of his maxims adopted, not only in this iſtand, but by the moſt- 
reſpectable practitioners in the greater part of Europe. 

In the year 1752, he-publiſhed his lectures; having ſpent, as 
he ſays, ſix years in digeſting and improving them, under the“ 
title of a treatiſe of midwifery, in one volume, 8 vo. This was 
followed in the year 1754, by a volume of caſes, intended to! 
i : illuſtrate. 
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may venture to call a complete ſyſtem of midwifery. 1. 
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is authot had the fate of almoſt all ingenious m 


the indignation of fome of his cotemporaries. ' The molt fc 
midable of theſe was Dr. William Burton, praRtitioner of in 
wifery at Vork, who attacked him with great acrimony. * The 
occaſion ſeems to have been the preference Smellie gaye to the 
N 0 rforator and crotchet, over the terebra occulta, an in rumen t 


nd is now only found in the repoſitories of collectors. D 


noticed in a complete treatiſe on e © There are 


8 


Apothecaries, he ſays, reſorted to the doctor, from various parts 
H the country, and at the end of two or three weeks, unden 


certainly an 1 ſituation for a inan of ſo much real 


merit. Dr. Douglas relates theſe caſes, in which he contends 
C e e e e eee 


with critical Remarks on his theory and Douglas, M. D. p. 14. 
practice of Midwifery, $yo, 175%. | . | 78 . 
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that. Smellie had ated unſeientifieally; and particularly ſays, 
aſſiſtance. _ To the charges of mal- practice, Dr. Smellie an- 
ſwered ar, by giving 2 full recital of the caſes, and referredto- 


| His anſwer: was ſo ſatisfactory, that Dr. Douglas: retracted 
his charges in his ſecond leiter. On the other points, Smellie 
was ſilent. It is probable, that; having practiſed the firſt 
nineteen years. at a ſmall; town in Scotland, where medical 
fees may be ſuppoſed o be low, be might not think the price 
he demanded for his inſtructions ſo inſignificant and inadequate 
as it really was. To the firſt letter of Dr. Douglas we are in- 
debted for an anecdote relative to the forceps, which would, pro- 
bably, otherwiſe not have been tranſmitted to us. Smellie was 
at one time ſeriouſly endeavouring to ſubſtitute wooden forceps, 
in the place of the ſteel ones, and actually made ſeveral expes | 
riments wiih them, and, as he ſays [x J, with ſueceſs. Againſt 
theſe Douglas levelled the whole et of his argument, wit, and 
ridicule, and certainly they afforded too fair an opportunity to be 
neglected by an antagoniſt. and rival. But theſe blemiſhes, which 
we have thought it our duty io notice, will have no weight in 
detracting from the portion of merit he poſſeſſed ; and he will 
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always be remembered for the numerous improvements he intro-: 


to have been coarſe in his perſon [o], and aukward and unplea(- 

ing in his manners, ſo that he never roſe into any great eſtima« 

tion among perſons of rank. On the other hand, he appears to: 

and judgement. ,;He had a peculiar turn to mechanics, which 
and ſciſſars, which all received conſiderable improvements under 
his hands; but this was more particnlarly ſhewn by the elegant 
Sonſtruction of his phantoms, or machines, on which he demon- 
ſtrated the various poſitions. of the foetus! in utero, and the dif... 
ferent ſpecies of e and modeſt ap- 
pears through eyery. page of his works; ready on all occaſions: 
to acknowledge the merit of others, and when correcting their 
ercors aſſuming no e. over them. We will conclude- 
this account. with the words of one of his pupils, who appears 
to haye been well acquainted with his diſpoſition and manners. 
No man was more ready than Dr, Smellie [P] to crave adviee 
nd aſſiſtance when danger or difficulty occurred, and no man 
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duced in the theory and practice of midwifery. Smellie is ſaid 
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was more communicative, without the leaſt ſelf-ſufficier 


oſtentation. He never officiouſly intermeddled in the concerns 
of others, or ſtrove to inſinuate himſelf into practice by depre- 
ciating the character of his neighbour ; but made his way into 
buſineſs by the dint of merit alone, and maintained his repu- 
tation by the moſt beneficent and diſintereſted behaviour.“ 
"SMITH (Sir Tomas), a learned Engliſh writer, and ſe- 
eretary of ſtate in the reign of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, Was 
of a good family, and born at Walden in Eſſex dJ. He was 
born in 1512, and not in 1514, according to £ amden, who 
writes that he died in 1597; in his 8 climacteric; for he tells 
us himſelf, in his book of the Commonwealth of England, 
that March 28, 1565, he was in his fifty- fourth year. e Was 
ſent to Queen's-college in Cambridge, at fourteen, where he 31 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf. to ſuch advantage, that, together with John 
| Cheke, he was appointed Henry the Eighth's fcholac. In 1531, 
be was choſen fellow of his college; and about two years after, 
| appointed to read the public Greek lectures. At this time, he 
conſulted with Cheke about the ſounds'of the Greek letters, and 
introduced a new way of pronouncing that language; of which 
we ſhall preſently give more account. In 1536, he was made 
univerſity-orator. In 1539, he travelled into foreign countries, 
and having ſtudied ſome time in, the univerſities of France anc 
Italy, took the degree of doctor of civil law at Padua? After 
his return, he took the ſame degree at Cambridge in 1542; and 
was made regius profeſſor of civil law in that univerſity. I e 
became likewiſe chancellor of the church of Ely. | During his 
reſidence at Cambridge, he wrote a tract concerning the corre&t 
Writing and true pronunciation of the — tongue; and as 


he was thus uſeful to learning in the univerſity, ſo he promoted 
J ate au 0 Fa IB 23 2 


Aikewife the reformation of religion. 
Upon the acceſſion of Edward VI. he removed from Ca 1 . 


bridge into the family of the duke of Somerſet, Who was uncle 
and "governor of the king, and protector of his realms.” He 
was appointed maſter of requeſts to the duke, ſteward! of the 
ſtanneries, provoſt of Eton, and dean of Carliſle. He married 
While he was in the protector's family. In 1548, he was ad. 
' rYanced to be ſecretary of ſtate, and knighted by his majeſtjß; 
and, the ſame year, ſent ambaſſador to Bruſſels, to the emperor's' 
council there. He was concerned about this time in the te- 
. Fformationof religion, and the redreſs of baſe coin; upon Which 
nxſt point he wrote a letter to the duke of Somerſet. In 1549, 
1 | this nobleman being in diſgrace, ſir Thomas Smith, who w_— 125 
bhered faithfully to him, ſeems to have been involved in it, and | 


[<} Camden, Anal Elia. ad ann. 1577, " Strype's life of Gr Thomas Smith, 
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was pla 8 of ſtate for a ume, but 
ſoon wy rg e ee and, in 1551, ſtill under that en . 
e one of the ambaſſadors/to. France.” | 
Fe Mary came to the crowu, he loſt all his places, 3 ER 
ed not to depart the kingdom ; yet enjoyed uncommon. 
— which ſhews him either to \ have had very good fors 
away or very good addreſs. He was allowed a penſion of 1 | 
per annum; he was highly favoured by Gardiner and Bonner; 
and en joyed. a. particular indulgence — the pope.) His in- 
auler from the pope proceeded hence. In 153357 William 
Smythwick of the dioceſe of Bath, eſq; obtained an indulgence 
frat Pius IV. by which he and any ve of his friends, "whom 
he ſhould nominate; were to enjoy extraordinary diſpenſations. 
1 indulgence exempted them from all eccleſiaſtical cenſures 
pon whatever occaſion or cauſe inflicted; and from all and ſin- 
— 5 their ſins whereof they are contrite and confeſſed; although 
gl were ſuch for which the apoſtolic ſee were to be conſulted! 
Stmythinicl choſe Smith, for one of his five friends ſpecified in 
the bull, to be partaker of thoſe privileges; and this err 
was a great ſecurity. to him in thoſe perilous times. i 
Upon the aeceſſion of Elizabeth, he was einpleyed) i in the 5 
eulen of religion, and in ſeveral important affairs of ſtate; 
and wrote a dialogue concerning the marriage of the queen, 
which Strype has ſubjoĩned in the appendix to his life. In r $62; 
he was ſent ambaſſador to France, and continued there till 1556? 
he wrote, while he was in France, his work entitled, The 


Commonwealth of England, in Latin as well as Engliſh ; 


which, though many copies of it were taken, does not appear 


to have been publiſhed before 162. He was ſent to France 
twice aſterwards in- quality of ambaſſador; and continued to be 


employed in ſtate affairs till the time of his death, which hap- 
ed in 1577. He was of a fair: ſanguine complexion, and 
5 1 a calm ingenuous countenance; as ap os from a picture 
of him, ſaid to have been painted by Hol He was a man 
of very uncommon qualities and — — an excellent phi- 


| toſopher, phyſician, chemiſt, mathematician, aſtronomer, lin- 


ailt; hiſtorian, orator, and architect; and, what is better than 
hall, a man of virtue, and a goo; Proteſtant. ee FC 
* was mentioned above, that Cheke and Smith eite 15. 
e ery os 15 I | 
pronouncing it: but, as the bject is curious, we will here 
purſue it ſurther. Cuſtom had eſtabliſhed a very faulty manner 
of ſounding ſeveral of the vowels and diph pubougs 3 for, 1, „, vs 
e 0414, were all pronounced as ira: nihil fere aliud, ſay * 
e #6 free ws arenen alli lugubres ſonos % | 
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and affection this was received among the youth. The f 


illod flebile 13re.” He conferred therefore with Cheke/upon 


this point, and they perceived, that the- vulgar: method of pro: 
nouncing Greek was falſe ; ſince it was abfurd, that ſo many 
different letters and diphthongs ſhould all have but one ſound.” 


They proceeded to ſearch authors for the determination ot this 

oint: but the m»dern writers little availed them: they had not 
Ren Eraſmus's book, in which he excepted againſt the common 
way of reading Greek. But though both of them ſam theſo 


palpable errors, they could not agree among themſelves, ef "=p 
cially. concerning the letters iᷣra and h Son after, amy Z 
procured Eraſmus's book, and Terentianus de literis & 


ſyllabis,” they began to reform their pronunciation of Greek 
privately, and only communicated it to their moſt intimate 
friends. When they had ſufficiently habituated themſelves to 
this new method of pronunciation, with which they were highly 


pleaſed, on account of the fullneſs and ſweetneſs of it, they re. 


ſolved: to make trial of it publicly; and it Was agreed that Smith 


ſhould begin. He read lectures at that time upon Ariſtotle . de 
Republica, in Greek, as he had done ſome years before: and, 
that the novelty of his pronunciation might give the leſs of- 

ſence, he uſed this artifice, that in reading he would let fall a 


word only now and then, uttered in the new correct ſound. 
At firſt no notice Was taken of this; but, when he did it oftener, 
his auditors began to obſerve and liſten more attentively: and, 
when: he had often pronounced n and d, as e and o, they, who 
three years before had heard him ſound them after the old way, 


could not think it a ſlip of the tongue, but ſuſpected 2 0 


elſe, and laughed at the unuſual ſounds. He again, as thoug 
his tongue had ſlipped, would n Fares 


yet ſufficiently digeſted and prepared for the public. Ihey, on 


the other hand, prayed him not to conceal it from them, but to 


acquaint them with it frankly; and accordingly. he promiſed: 
them that he would. Upon this rumour many reſorted to him: 
whom he deſired only to hear his reaſons, and to have patience 
with him three or four days at moſt; until the ſounds by uſe were 
made more familiar to their ears, and the prejudice againſt their 


novelty worn off. At this time he read lectures upon Homer's, 
« Odyſſey,” in his on college; and there began more openly; 


to ſhew and determine the difference of the; ſounds: 


likewiſe did the ſame in his college. After this, many came to 
them, in order to learn of them, how to pronounce after: thes 


new method; and it is not to be expreſſed with what greedineſs 
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repeat the word after the old manner. But, when he did this 
daily, ſome of his friends came to him, and told him what they 
had remarked in his ledures: upon which he owned, that he 
had been thinking of ſomething privately, but that it was not 


ollowing 
Winter, 
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| winter, there was 'aQted in St. John's-college, Ariſtophanes's 
| Plutus, in Greek, and one or two more of his comedies, without 
the leaſt diſlike or oppoſition from any who were eſteemed learned 
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and maſters, of the Greek language. Ponet, a. pupil of 
„and afterwards. biſhop, of Wincheſter, read Greek lec- 


=” 
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tires. publicly in the new pronunciation, as likewiſe did Roge? 
Aſcham, Who read Iſocrates, and at firſt, was, averſe; to this 


24 


pronunciation, though he ſoon, became a zealous, advocate for 


it. Thus, in a few years, this new way. of reading Greek, 
introduced hy Smith, prevailed every where in the univerhty,; 
and was ſollowed even by Redman, the profeſſor of diviniiy. 
Aﬀe , however, it met with great oppoſition; for, about 


1539, When Smith was going. to travel, Cheke being eine 55 
the king's leQuurer of the Greek Was be began by exp aining 
and enforcing the new. pronunciation, but was oppoſed by one 
Ratechif, a [ck lar of the univerſuy; Who, being exploded for 
his attempt, brought the diſpute before biſhop, Gardiner, the 
chancellor, Upon this, the bithop interpoſed his authority; who, 
being ayerſe to all inngyations as well as. thoſe. in religion, 204 
opfer idg this new pronunciation to come from perſons ſuſpected 
of no good intentions to the old religion, made a ſolemn decree | 
againſt it. Cheke was very earneſt with the chancellor, to ſu- 
perſede, or at leaſt to connive at the neglect of this decree; but 
the chancellor continued inflexible. Smith, in the mean time, 
having waited upon him at Hampton- court, and diſcourſed with 
him upon the point, declared. his readineſs. to comply with the 
decree; but, Upon his return, recollected his diſcourſe. with the 
biſhop, and, in a lopg and eloquent Latin epiſtle, privately ſent. 


to him, argued. with much freedom the points in controverſy, . 


between them. The epiſtle conſiſted of three parts. In the 
rſt, he ſhewed What was to be: called true and right in the 
whole method of pronunciation; retrieved; it from the modern 

and preſent uſe out of the hands of both the ignorant and 
learned; and reſtored it to the ancients, whom he propounded as 
the bell and only pattern to be imitated, In the ſecond, he com- 
pared the old and new, pronunciation with that pattern, that the 

ſhop might ſee, which of the two came nearer to it. In the 
third, he gaye an account of his whole conduct in this affair, 


eee Cambridge, Aug. 12, 156, Ab 
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„While he was ambaſſador at Paris, he ca 


printed there by Robert Siephens, Ute the title of, 4 Da el 
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& emendat lingua Grzcz, pronungiatione, 1568, 4t0; together, 


and right, 
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with another tract, Concerning the correct writing 9 


pronunciation of the Engliſh. tongue,” which has 
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SMITH (Jonx), a learned F divine, was born in 4618, 
elt near Oundle, in Northamptonſhire, where his 
1 OL. IV, | D f | 
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father poſſeſſed a ſmall farm sj. In April, 1636, he is ad- Bil 
2 


mitted of Emanuel- college in Cambridge, where he had the 7 
Happineſs of having Dr. Whichcote, then fellow of that college, ? 
afterwards provoſt of King's, for his tutor. He took a bachelor 3 
of arts degree in 1640, and a maſter's in 1 644 ; and, the fame 


year, was Choſen a fellow of Queen's-college, the fellowthips | 
appropriated to his county in his own being none of them ya- | 
cant. He died Aug. 7, 1652, and was interred in the chapel | 
of the ſame college; at which time a ſermon was preached by P 


Simon Patrick, then fellow of Queen's, and afterwards biſhop 
of Ely, giving a ſhort account of his life and death. In this 
he is repreſented as a man of great abilities, vaſt learning, and 
poſſeſſing alſo every grace and virtue, which can improve and 
adorn the human nature, His mortal and ſpiritual perfections 
could be only known to his contemporaries ; but his uncommon 
abilities and erudition appear manifeſtly. in thoſe treatiſes of his, 
which were publiſhed by Dr. John Worthington at Cambridge, 
in 1660, 4to, under the title of “ Select Diſcourſes.” There 
are ten of them: 1. * Of the true Way or Method of attaining 
to Divine Knowledge.” 2. Of Superſtition.” 3. 
Atheiſm:” 4. Of the Immortality of the Soul.” 5. „Of 
the Exiſtence and Nature of God.” 6. Of Prophely.” 7. 
„ Of the Difference between the legal and the ON Righ- 
teouſneſs, the old and new Covenant, &c.” 8. Of the 
Shortneſs and Vanity of a Phariſaical Righteouſneſs.” ' 9. Of 
the Excellency and Nobleneſs of true Religion.” 10. Of a 
Chriſtian's conflict with, and Conqueſts over, Satan,” _ 
Theſe are not ſermons, but treatiſes ; and ſhew an uncommon 
teach of underſtanding and penetration, as well as an immenſe 
- treaſure of learning, in their author. A ſecond edition of them, 
corrected, with the funeral ſermon by Patrick annexed, was 
rege at Cambridge, in 1673, 4to, The diſcourſe ** upon 
7ropheſy,” was tranſlated into Latin by Le Clerc, and prefixec 
to his * Commentary on the Prophets, publſhed in 17374; 
SMITH (Tromas), a learned Engliſh writer and divine, 
was born 'in the pariſh of Allhatlows Barking in London, in 
1638; and admitted of Queen's- college in Oxford at nineteen, 
where he took the degrees in lt, In 1663, he was made 
maſter of the free-ſchool joining to Magdalen- college; and, in 
1666, elected fellow of that college, being then famous for his ſkilt 
in the Orjental lang iages. In June, 1668, he went as chaplain to 
ſir Daniel Harvey, ambaſſador to Conſtantinople; and returned 
thence in 1671. In 1676, he travelled into France; and; re. 
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turning after a Hort ſtay, became chaplain to fir Joſeph Wil. 
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Is Kennet's Hiſtorical Regiſter.-Patrick's Sermon preached at his funeral. 
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liamfdn, ſecretary of ſtate. In 1679, he was deſigned to collate 
| and publiſn the Alexandrian manuſeript in St. James's library, and 

to have for his reward (as Charles II. promiſed) a cationry of 
Windſor or Weſtminſter; but that deſign was not executed oJ. 
He publiſhed a great many works, and had an eſtabliſhed repu- 


— 


Serre 


tation among the learned. So high an opinion was conceived” | 
of him, that he was ſolicited by the biſhops Pearſon, Fell, and 
Lloyd, to return into the Eaſt, in order to collect ancient Mſſ. 
of the Greek fathers. It was deſigned that he ſhould viſit the 


| monaſteries'of Mount Athos, where there is ſaid to be ſtill extant 
a great number of Miſſ. repoſited there before the decline of the 


Greek empire. He was then to proceed to Smyrna, Nice, 
Nicomedia, Ancyra, and at laſt to Egypt; and to employ two 


or three years in this voyage; but he could not prevail on him- 
| felf to undertake it, both on account of the dangers inevitably 
to be encountered, and of the juſt expectations he had from his 


patron: Williamſon of preferment in the church. Theſe expec- 
tations, however, were diſappointed; for Wood ſays, that, after 


| living ſeveral years with him, and performing a great deal f 
drudgery for him, he was at length diſmiſſed without any re: 
ward. In 1683, he took a doctor of divinity's degree; ag ũ 
the year after, was nominated by his college to the rectory 


Stanlake in the dioceſe of Oxſord, but upon ſome diſſike re- 


ſigned it in a month. In 1687, he was collated to a prebend in 


the church of Heyghbury in Wilts. In Auguſt, 1688, be was 
deprived of his fellowſhip by Dr. Giffard, the Popiſn preſident 
of Magdalen- college, becauſe he refuſed to live among the new 
Popiſh fellows of that college. He was reſtored in October 
following; but, afterwards refuſing” to take the oaths to Wil- 
liam and Mary, his fellowſhip was pronounced void, July 25, 

92. Mela ar Inden; May „ RR. 
He publiſhed four letters in Latin, at two different times, 
which be afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, with this title: 
Remarks upon the Manners, Religion, and Government of 
the Turks; together with a Survey of the ſeven Churches of 


Alia, as they nov Jie in their Ruins; and a brief Deſeription of 


Conſtantinople, 1678,” 8vo. His next work was, « De 
Græcæ Eccleſiz hodierno ſtatu Epiſtola; which, with additions, 


he tranſlated into Engliſh, and publiſned with the following 


title:“ An Accoùnt of the Greek Church, as to its Doctrines 
and Rites of Worſhip, with ſeveral Hiſtorical Remarks inter- 
ſperſed; relating thereto To which is added, an Account of 


the State of te Greek Church under Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch 
of Conſtantinople, with a Relation of his Sufferings and Death, 
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was prefixed to his edition of Camden's e Epiſtolæ, in 1597, 
to; 1 afterwards,” Vitæ quorundam eruditiſſimorum & 
illuſtrium virorum, 170%, Ato, n this collection are the lives 
of archbiſhop Uſher, biſhop Coins, Mr. muon tho, {ane 
John Bainbridge, Mr. John Greaves, fir Patrick Young, pre- 
ceptor to James I. Patrick Young, library-keeper to the ſame, 
and Dr. John Dee. He wrote ſeveral other learned campoſi- 


tions. Three papers by him are inſerted in the .“ Philoſophical 


Tranſactions: 1. © Hiſtorical Obſervations relating to Con- 
ſtantinople, No. 152, ſor Oct. 20, 1683. 2. An Account 


of the City of Pruſia in Bithynia, No. 155, for Jan. 1683. 
3. A Conjecture about an Under- current at the Streights- 
wouth, No, 88, for April, 166 nnintt ts SHIGA 
SMITH (Jonx), an Engliſh divine of good abilities and 
Which pariſh his father was rector . He was trained under 
his father for ſome time; after which he was ſent, by the unfor- 
tunate advice of ſome friends, to Bradford in Yorkſhire, and 

laced under Mr, Chriſtopher Neſſe, a leading man among the 
Biſſenters. Here he continued two years, and loſt under this 


learning, was born at Lowther in Weſtmorland, in 1659, of 


Preſbyterian almoſt all that he had learned from his father: but 
recovered. it again, under one Mr. Thomas Lawſon, a Quaker, 


Who was a favourer of learning, an excellent ſchool-maſter, and 
grounded Smith well in the learned languages. An early foun- 
dation in claſſical learning being thus laid, his father conceived 
thoughts of ſending him to an univerſity. The nearneſs of the 
place, and the company of a young ſtudent who was going thi- 
ther, recommended Glaſgow, and the day was fixed for the 


journey; but it proved ſo rainy and tempeſtuous a ſeaſon, that 


his father would not venture him from home: and the family, 


it is ſaid, always looked upon this as a providential eſeape from 


the Scottiſh religion, to which his intended companion was made a 


Proſelyte. Oxford was now thought of; two ſons of a neighbour, 


going at that time, to St. John's-college in Cambridge, Smith's 
father yielded to the great deſire of his ſon to go with them. He. 
was admitted of St. John's-college in 1674; where he took the 
degrees in arts, and afterwards went into orders. In 1686, he 
went abroad as chaplain to lord Lanſdown, when his lordſhip 
was made ambaſſador extraordinary to the court of Spain; and 


after his return home, which was ſoon aſter the Revolution, was 
made domeſtic chaplain to Crew, biſhop of Durham, Who had 
a particular eſteem for him. In 1695, his lordſhip collated him 


to the rectory and hoſpital of Gateſhead, and to a prebend in 


the church of Durham: upon which promotions he took a 
doctor of divinity's degree in 1696. He was afterwards, pre- 


I From Menirs copunuyicated to u-and General Diction. 
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ſented by the biſnop to the rectory of his ow. pariſh Biſhop's- 
Wearmouth; where he not only repaired the church, but built a 

very good parſonage entirely ar his on expence. He was a mam 
of abilities and learning, and was particularly verſed in Northern 
literature, and in antiquities. He died in 1715, at Cambridge; 
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where he had been for ſome time, in order to finiſh an edition of 


the hiſtorical works of the venerable Bede ʒ and was buried in St. 
| John's-college chapel, where a monument was erected for him, 


with a Latin inſeription by his learned friend Mr. Thomas Baker, 
then fellow of that college. His edition of Bede was publiſhed in 
1722, according to his on directions, by his ſon George Smithy 
eſqʒ ſometime of the Inner- Temple; to whom he left a ww 
fortune, which he had obtained by his wife. + He had alfo made 
ſome progreſs in writing the antiquities of Durham; for whieh 
undertaking, Nicholſon er bene he was the moſt proper 
perſon. He furniſhed Gibſon with the additions to the biſhoprio 
of Durham, which are inferted in the ſecond edition of Camden's 
Britannia, by that prelate. Four ſermons were publiſhed by 
him at different tine. A Rr 309 e 

- SMEFH-{EDmMunD),"one of thoſe: fortunate writers who 
without much labour have attained high reputation, and who are 
mentioned with reverence rather for the poſſeſſion than'the ex- 
ertion of uncommon abilities [2] was the only ſon of Mr. 


Neale, an eminent merchant, by a daughter of the famous baron 


Lechmere; and born in 1668. Some misfortunes of his father, 
which were ſoon after followed by his death, occaſioned the ſon 
to be left very young in the hands of Mr. Smith, who had 
married his father's ſiſter. This gentleman treated him with as 
much tenderneſs as if he had been his on child; and placed 
him at Weſtminſter-ſchool under the care of Dr. Buſby. After 
the death of his generous guardian, young Neale, in- grati- 
tude, thought proper to aſſume the name of Smith. He was 
elected from Aethniniter-to:@rmbridie but, being offered a 
ſtudentſhip, voluntarily removed to Chriſt- church in Oxford; 
and was there by his aunt handſomely; maintained as long as ſhe 
lived; aſter which, he continued a member of that ſociety, till 
within five years of his on death. Some time before he left 
Chriſt- church, he was ſent for by his mother to Worceſter, and 
acknowledged by her as a legitimate fon; which his friend Oldif= _ 
worth mentions, he ſays, to wipe off the aſperſions that ſome 
had ignorantly caſt on his birth. He paſſed through the exer- 
ciſes of the college and univerſity with unuſual applauſe; and 
acquired a great reputation! in the ſchols both for his knowledge 
and ſkilliin diſputation . He had long and perfect intimacy: 
n An de nat 2 dic boi ige Nur i 
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with all the Greek and Latin claſſies ; with whom he had cares 
fully compared whatever was worth peruſing in the French, 
Spanith, and Italian languages, and in all the celebrated writers 
of his on country. He conſidered the ancients and moderns, 
vot as parties or rivals for fame, but as architects upon one and 
the ſame plan, the art of Poetry: ego Sa Tong e ate 
His works are not many, and thoſe ſcattered up and dowm in 
miſcellaneous collections. His celebrated tragedy, called“ Phæ- 
dra and Hippolitus, was acted at the theatre-royal in 2707 
This play was introduced upon the ſtage at a time when the 
Italian opera ſo much engroſſed the polite world, that ſenſe was 
thought to be ſacrificed to ſound: and this occaſioned! Addiſon, 
who wrote the prologue, to ſatirize the vitiated taſte. of the 
public. The chief excellence of this* play, which has been 
praiſed far beyond its. merits, is the verſification. It is not 
deſtitute of the pathetic; but is fo wonderfully inferior not only 
to the Hippolytus of Euripides, but even to the Phẽdre of Ra- 
eine, and is ſo. full of glaring faults, that it is aſtoniſhing'how 
Addiſon could tolerate it, or how it could be made even a tem- 
porary faſhion: to admire it. It is now as little thought of as 
it deſerves. This tragedy, with. A Poem to the Memory of 
Mr. John Phillips,“ his moſt intimate friend, three or four odes, 
and a Latin oration ſpoken publicly at Oxford, in laudem 


22 : 


| Thom Bodleii,” were publiſhed in 1719, under the name of 


his Works, by his friend Oldiſworth; who prefixed a character 
He died in 1710, in his forty-ſecond- year, at the ſeat of 
George Ducket, eſq; called Gartham, in Wiltſhire; and was 
buried in the pariſh church there. Some time before his death, 
he engaged in conſiderable undertakings; and raiſed expectations 


in the world, which he did not live to gratify. Oldiſworth ob- 


ſerves, that he had ſeen of his about ten ſheets of Pindar, tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh; which, he ſays, exceeded any thing in that 
kind he could ever hope for in our language. He had drawn out 

a plan for a tragedy of lady Jane Grey, and had written ſeveral: 
ſrenes of it; a ſubject afterwards nobly executed by Mr. Rowe. 
But his greateſt undertaking was a tranſlation of Longinus, 
which he had finiſhed in a very maſterly manner. He propoſed 
a large addition to this work, of notes and obſervations of his 
own, with an entire ſyſtem of the art of poetry in three books, 
under the titles of thoughts, diction, and f gure. le in- 
tended alſo to make remarks upon all the ancients and moderns, 
the Greek, Latin, French, Spaniſh, Italian, and Engliſh poets; 
and: to animadvert upon their ſeveral beauties and defects. 
Oldiſworth has repreſented Smith as a man abounding with 
qualitios' hoth good and great; and that may perhaps be rrue, 
in ſome degree, though amplified py the partiality of friend. 


ſhip, 
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ſhip. He had, nevertheleſs, . ſome defects in his conduct: one 
was an extreme careleſſneſs in the particular of dreſs; which 
ſingularity procured him the name of Captain Rag. The 
adies, it is, ſaid, at once commended and reproved him, by 
the name of the © handſome ſloven. It is acknowledged alſo; 
that he was much inclined. to intemperance; which was cauſed 
0 8 by diſappointments, but led to that indolence and loſs of 
character, Which has been frequently deſtructive to genius, even 
of a higher order than he appears to have poſſeſſed. Dr. John- 
ſon thus draws up his character: . As his years advanced, he 
e advanced in reputation ; for he continued to cultivate his mind; 
but he did not amend his irregularities, by which he gave ſo 
much offence, that, April 24, 1700, the Dean and Chapter 
declared © the place of Mr. Smith void, he having been con- 
victed of riotous miſbehaviour in the houſe of Mr. Cole an 
apothecary; but it was referred to the Dean when and up 
what occaſion the ſentence ſhould be put in execution.“ Thus 
tenderly was he treated; the governors. of his college could 
hardly keep him, and yet wiſhed that he would not force them 
to drive him away. Some time afterwards: he aſſumed an Pe 
2 of decency; in his own, phraſe he ubitened himſelf, 
having a deſire to obtain the cenſorſhip, an office of honour and 
ſome profit in the college; but when the election came, the pre- 
ference was given to Mr. Foulkes, his junior; the ſame, I ſup- 
. with Freind in an edition of part of Demoſt- 
henes; it not being thought proper to truſt the ſuperintendance 
of others to a man who. took ſo. little care of himſelf, - From 
oy time Smith employed his malice and his wit againſt the, 
Dean, Dr.. Aldrich, whom; he conſidered as the opponent! of his 
claim. Of his lampoon upon him, I once heard a ſingle line 
too groſs to be repeated. But he was ſtill a genius and a ſcholar, 
and Oxford was unwilling to loſe. him: he was endured, with 
all his pranks and his vices, two years longer; but on Dec. 20, 
1705, at the inſtance of all the canons, the ſentence declared 
ve years before was put in execution, The execution was, 
I believe, ſilent and tender; for one of his friends, from whom 
I learned much of his life, appeared not to know it. He was 
now driven to London, where he aſſociated himſelf with the 
Whigs, . whether becauſe they were in power, or becauſe the 


Tories had expelled him, or becauſe, he was a Whig Wer. 
ciple, may pehaps be doubted. He was, however, careſſed by 
wen reat abilities, whatever were their party, and was ſup 
ported by the liberality of thoſe, who delighted in his gonverſa 
tion. There was once a deſign. hinted at by Oldiſworih to have 
made him uſeful. One evening, as he was ſitting with a friend 
at a; tayern, he was called down by the waiter, and, having 
ſtayed ome time below, _ up thoughtful. Atter a Ping 
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faid he to his friend, .* He that wanted me below, was Rolfe = 
whoſe buſiheſs was to tell me that a'Hiſtory of the Revolutio T + 
was intended, and to propoſe that T ſhould undertake it. T'faid, . 
What ſhall I do with the character of lord Sundetland'?”” And 
Addiſon immediately returned, When, Rag, were you drunk 
laſt ?* and went away. Captain Rag was a'name that lie got at | 
Oxford by his negligence of drefs. "This ſtory 1 heard from the 
late Mr. Clark of Lincoln's- Inn, to whom it was told by the | 
friend of Smith. Such ſcruples might debar him from ſome 
profitable employments; but as they could not 3 
any real eſteem, they left him many friends; and no mam was 
ever better introduced to the theatre than he, who, in that violent 
conflict of parties, had a prologue and epilogſie from the firſt 
wits on either ſide. But learning and nature will nowrand-then 
take different courſes. His play pleaſed the eritics, and the 
 eritics only. It was, 'as'Addifon has recorded, hardly Heard the 
third night. Smith had, indeed, truſted entirely to his merit; 
had inſured no band of àpplauders; nor ufed any artifice to force 
ſucceſs, and found that naked excellence was not ſufficjent for 
its own ſupport. The play, however, was bought by Lintor, 
who advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current rate, to 
ſixty ; and Halifax, the general patron, accepted the dedication. 
Smith's indolence kept him from writing the dedication, till 
Lintot, after fruitleſs importunity, gave "notice that he would 
publiſh the play without it. Now, therefore, it was Written; 
ith his book, and had pre- 
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and Halifax expected the author wit 
pared to reward him with a place of three hundred pounds 4 
year. Smith, by pride, or caprice, or indolence, or baſhful- 
neſs, neglected to attend him, though doubtleſs warned and 
preſſed by his friends, and at laſt miſſed his reward by not going 


to ſolicit it. In 1700, a year after the exhibition. of Phzdra, , 


died John Philips, the friend and fellow-collegian of Smith, 
who, on that occaſion, wrote a poem, which juſtice muſt place 
among the beſt elegies which our language can ſhew, an elegant 
mixture of fondneſs and admiration, of dignity and ſoftnefs. 
There are ſome paſſages too Judicrous; but every human per- 
formance has its faults. This elegy it was the mode among his 
friends to purchaſe for a guinea; and, as his acquaintance was 
numerous „ it was à very rofitable poem. Of his „Pindar, "3 
mentioned by Oldiſworth, 1 have never otherwiſe heard. His 
Longinus' he intefided to accompany With ſome illuſtrations, 
and had ſelected his inſtances of **the falſe Sublime, from the 
works of Blackmore, ” He' reſdlved to try again the fortune of 
the ſtage, with the ſtöry of Lady Jane Grey.“ It is not un- 
Hkely that his experience of the inefficacy and ineredibility of 
a mythological tale might determine him to chooſe An action 
from Engliſh hiſtory, at no great diſtance from vur own times, 
!!!. . ̃ NO 2560 art: 08G 23 which 
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ch was to end in a real event, produced by the operation, 
8 known Characters. Having formed his plan, and collected 


43 


whicl i 


materials, he declared that a few months would complete his 
Fr LECT S  ENEPETT) ß . IS SEATS 
deſign; and, chat he might purſue his work with fewer avoca- 
tions, be was, in june, 1710, invited by Mr. George Ducket, 
to his houſe at Gartham in Wiltſhire, Here he found Tuck - 
6pportunities'of indulgence as did nat much forward his ſtudies, 
ard particularly ſome ſtrong ale, too delicious to be reſiſted... 
He Lat and drank till he found himfelf plethorie: and then, 
tefblving 'to eaſe himſelf by evacuation, he wrote to an apo- 
' thecary in the neighbourhood a preſcription of a purge fo forci- 
dle, that, the apothecary thought it his duty to delay it till he 
had given notice of its hanger,” Sthith, "riot Plesfef with the 
contradiftion of a. ſhopman, and boaſtful of his own Know- 
edge, treated the notice with rude contempt, and ſwallowed. 
his own medicine, which, im July, 1710, brought him to the 
grave. He was buried at Garthatn, Many years afterwards, 
Ducket cgnmunicated. to Oldmixon the, hiſtorian, an account, 
5 to have been received from Smith, that Clarendon's 
Hiſtory was, in its publication, corrupted by Aldrich, Sal- 
and Atterbury; and that Smith was 1 to forge 
iſhed triumph- 


5 


” 
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anch bilert the alterations. This ſtory was pub 
antliy by Oldmixon, and may be ſuppoſed to have been eagerly, 
received :. but its roger was ſoon checked; for finding its 
way into the Journal ve of 


into the Jof Trevoux, it fell under the eye 9 
Atterbury, then an exile in France, who immediately denied 
the charge, with this remarkable particular, that he never in 
his whole life had once ſpoken to Smith; his company being, 
as muſt be inferred, not accepted by thoſe who attended to 
their characters. The charge was afterwards very diligently _ | 
_ refuted by Dr. Burton of Eton; à man eminent for literature, ; 
and; though not of the ſame party with Aldrich and Atterbury, - 
too ſtudious of truth to leave them 'burthened with a falſe - 
charge. The teſtimonies which he has collected have BAR ch 
| ond 7 5 that either Smith or Ducket were guilty of wilful and 
malicious falſehood. This controverſy brought into view thoſe 
parts of Smith's. life Which with more honour to his name 
might have been concealed. Of Smith I can yet ſay a little 
more. He was a man of ſuch eſtimation among his compa- 
none, that the caſual cenſures r praiſes which he dropped in 
canverfation were conſidered,” like thoſe. of Scaliger, as worthy 
of preſervation. He r ae readineſs. and exactneſs of cri- 
ticiſm, and by a curſory glance over a new; compoſition would 
exaMy rel] all its Faults and beauties: He was remarkable for 
the' power of reading with great rapidity, and of retaining with 
great fidelity what he ſo eaſily. collected. He therefore always 


knew what the prefent queſtion required; and, when his friends 
8383 eee een Paik to ar 
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Expreſſed their wonder at his acquiſitions, made in a ſtate of 


LEA negligence and drunkenneſs, he never diſcovered his. 
ours of reading or method of ſtudy, but involved: himfelf in 


affected ſilence, and fed his own vanity with their admiration 


and conjectures. One practice he had, which was eaſily ob- 


ſerved: if any thought or image was preſented to his mind, that 
de could uſe or improve, he did not ſuffer it to be loſt; but, 
amidit the jollity of a tavern, or in the warmth of converſa · 
tion, very diligently committed it to paper. Thus it was that 
he had gathered two quires of hints for his new tragedy ;. of 


which Rowe, when they were put into his hands, cou make, | 
e 


as he ſays, very little uſe, but which the collector conſidered as 


2 valuable ſtock of materials. When he came to London, his 


way of life connected him with the licentious and diſſolute; 
and 


nd he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of pleaſure; but 
his dreſs was always deficient: ſcholaſtic cloudineſs ſtill hung 
about him, and his merriment was ſure to produce 1 
of his companions. With all his careleſſneſs, and al 


Ake was one of the murmurers at Fortune; and wondered why 
ke was ſuffered to be poor, when Addiſon was careſſed and pre- 
ferred: nor would a very little have contented him; for be 


eſtimated his wants at ſix hundred pounds a year. In his cour is 


of reading it was particular, that he had diligently* peruſed, 


and accurately remembered, the old romances. of knight. 
_ grantry. He had a high opinion of his own merit, and ſome- 

thing contemptuous in his treatment of thoſe whom he con- 
| fidered as not qualified to oppoſe or contradict him. Hie hac 
many frailties; yet it cannot but be ſuppoſed that he had great 


merit, who could obtain to the ſame play a prologue from Ad- 


. difon, and an epilogue from Prior; and who could have at 


once the patronage of Halifax, and the probe of Oldiſworth,” 


SMITH (Jog), pronounced by Mr. Walpole[a] (fince lord 
Orford) to be the bak mezzotinter that has appeared; was cer- 
tainly 2 genius of ſingular merit, who united ſoftneſs with 
ſtrength, and finiſhing with freedom. He flouriſhed towards 
the end of king William's reign, but of his life little is known, 
except that he ſerved his time with one Tillet, a painter, in 
Moorffelds; and that as ſoon as he became his own maſter, he 
. and learned the ſecret of mezzotinto. Being 
urther inſtructed by Vander Vaart, he was taken to work in 
the houſe of fir Godfrey Kneller; and, as he was to be the 
publiſher of that maſter's works, no doubt he received conſi- 


derable hints from him, which he amply repaid. Mr. Wal. 
ole, has given a liſt of his fineſt works. To poſterity, per- 
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ſays the ſame author, < his prints will carry an idea 
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3 armor, compoſe wonderful abits. I f 
hogs chat faſhion: could: introduce the one, and ella 
ractice of repreſenting the other, when it was out of faſhion 
1 eee in exhibiting” both, as he found them in "the 
Portraits of 'Kneller 12 7 5 2 
SMITH (Gzorex), of Chic eller, the Sas, but 6008 
known, of three brothers, all diſtinguiſhed as painters, was born 
in the year 1714. eden is celebrated as à painter of land- 
ſcape; but it was expected by the connoiſſeurs of the time, that 
his younger brother John would have ſurpaſſed him in that ſtyle 
of painting. In the conteſts for pane” at the ſociety for the 
_ encouragement of arts, John's landſcapes were frequently pre- 
ferred to thoſe of George; but he died at an earlier period, and 
all memory of his works, as well as of the artiſt himſelf, has 
been nearſy obliterated. Ta; 5 eldeſt 4 d was a 
inter of portals; but uced alſo fome good lan Capes. 
Hel is ſaid, however, by dere who remember Rog to, have been 
more remarkable for paintin fruit and flowers, than for the 
other branches of his art. William was deformed, and 

countenance was dag: by many to refemble that of the cele⸗ 
brated John Locke. John died July 29, 1764, at the age of 47. 
William on the 27th of the enſuing September at the age of 57. 
George ſurvived till Sept. 7, 17 5 65 when he died, at the age of 
62. Their remains are dep ed in the church- yard of St. 
Pancrab at Chicheſter, and tinguthed only by a plain ſtone, 
containing their names and the profeſſion of each, with the 
dates above'recited. Mr. W. Pether, an ingenious painter aid 
er in mezzotinto,. who was intimate with theſe brothers, 
publiſhed ſeveral years ago an admirable print, with fine likenefſes 
of the three, repreſented in a groupe; the eldeſt is reading a lec- 
thre upon Endes cape to the two younger, who are liſtening \ wi th 
attention. 3 

' SMITH Eo: the celeblared author of the Toaviny fl 
the Nature and Cauſes of the Wealth of Nations, was the only 
ſon of Adam Smith, comptroller of the cuſtoms. at Kirkaldy, 
in Scotland, where he was born June 5, 1723, 4 few motths 
after the death of his father [BJ. He was origin wo Ae of. an he? 

fim and ſickly conſtitution, and being thus preclud Ne 
active amuſements, had his natural turn for books and wh nd 1 
pleaſures very early confirmed in his mind. At three Fears 
age he was ſtolen y vagrants, hut was happily; recovefed, 1 
preſerved to be one of the ornaments of the learted World, 05 
N il pre OY OTE ſeience. His education” wa! 
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begun at a ſchool in Kirkaldy, and . 
Glaſgow, to Which he went in 


15 
nll 1740, when he removed to Baliol College, Oxford,.as an;exs! 


y # 


\ pbiloſophy ; theſe, however, did not lonj divert him from pur- 
Hl babe congenial to his mind. The ſtudy of human nature 
mankind, opened a bound 


fatile and comprehenſive genius, gratified, his ruling paſſion af 


contributing to the, happineſs and improvement of ſocjety. Io 


mis ſtudy, diverſified, by polite literature, he ſeems have devoted 
himſelf 4 5 his Ebb, rom Oxford. It may be preſumed, 


in all its branches, Ware ere Oe the political hiſtory of 
N * eſs feld. to his cunolity and ambition; | 
od while it affgrded ſcope to all the various powers of Nis ver- | 


tinued gat the unirerſiey 


Vene on Snell's foundation. The ſtudies'to which, he Ert 
attached himfelf at Glaſgow, were mathematics and natutak 


that the lectures of the profound and eloquent Dr, Hutcheſon. 


which he attended before he left Glaſgow, had.a conſiderable: 
effect in directing his: talents to. their proper objects. It was 
| al 10 at this peri od of his, ife that he cultivated with the greateſt 

care the 119857 of languages. He had been originally. deſtined 


7 


inclination for that profeſſion, he returned to Scotland and to 


his mother. dy Pen 5 8 5 985 . i 63 15 FOE 2 5 AY 
- In 1751 Mr. Smith was elected profeſſor of logic in the uni- 


verſity of Glaſgow; and the year following, upon the death of 


Mr. Cragie, the immediate ſucceſſor. of Dr. Hutcheſon, he was. 


0 


ford, but, after ſeven years reſidence there, not finding an 


temoved to the Gen of moral philoſophy in that uni- 


_ verſity... His lectures in both theſe profellorſhips were of the 
Woll maſterly kind, but no part, of hem has been preſerved, 

xcept what he himſelf publiſhed in his two, principal works.; 
general ſketch. of his lectures has indeed been given by his, 


appears that his lectures on logic were at once original and pro- 


Gund, His courfe of moral philoſophy conſiſted of four \ oz 


the firſt contained natural theology, or the proofs of the 


7 


ng: 


biographer, in the words of one of his pupils, ſrom which it 


and Attributes of God; the ſecond comprehended ethics, ſtrictly 
fo called, and conſiſted r of the doctrines Which he pub- 


Tiſhed afterwards in his © Theory of Moral Sentiments. I. 
the third part he treated more at length of that branch of m 


{ : 
—Soaay<h:are funded, not ypon the prigeiple ojolfia 
ut of expediency. Under this view he conſidered the political 
ipſtitetions relating to commerce, to finances, to eccleſiaſtical 


nugod 


fortes 


— 
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* 
ale winch relates to juſtice. This alſo he intended to give to 
e public, but this intention, which is mentioned in the conclu-; | 
Gon of the Theory of Moral Sentiments, he did not live to fulfill. 
s fourth and laſt part of his lectures he examined thoſe political 
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Kae juſtices: . 


at he delivered on theſe ſ ubjedts 
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the Wealch e of Nations.” "puke Was no ſituation in "which his 


abilities a tage than that of a profeſſor. 
In delive & His V udes he truſted al moſt 1 ny to a 
rary ns om His manner, Aigle ceful, was Ay 


and unaffeRed;"and, "as he ied! to be A ways ſted 3 
his ſubject, he never failed to intereſt his hearers, | His reputh- - 
tion was actordin ly raiſed ver ry high, and a multitude of or chend 
from a great Ather reſorted 'ro' the univerſity o, Glaſgo 4 
merely on ce un 25 1 To es 7 
It dyes not po that he m ay Pate trial of his p91 
as 4 writer before the year 1755, When he furniſhed ſome eri. 
tieiſms on Johnſon's Dictionary, to a periodical wWwork je 
The Edinburgh Review,” W which Was Naben degun, but was 
not carried on beyond two numbers. In 1759 he firſt publiſhed | 
his „ Theory of Moral Sentiments, to which he Mera 
fubjoined” « 7 Differtation on the Origin of Languages, and on 
the different Genius 'of thoſe! which are original and com- ; 
ounded. n 
5 Aſter the p wheatlen of: this war? Dr. Smith TROY fr 
years at Glaf 0 diſcharging his official duties with' increaſing 
reputation. Towards the end of 1763 he received an invitation 
from Mr. Charles Townſend to accompany the duke of os 
deugh on his travels, and the liberal terms of the” propo 
added to a ſtrong defire of pls 4 continent of Europe, 12 
auced him to reſign his profeſſorſhip” at Glaſgow. Wat i the 
ze 764 he Joined the Juke of Buccleugh in London, and in 
ſet ede with him for the Continent. Sir James Mac- 
donald, / afterwards ſo juftly lamented by Dr. Smith and many 
other diſtinguiſhed perſons, as a young man of the higheſt ac- 
compliſhments and virtues, met them at Dover. After a few 
days paſt at Paris they ſettled for eighteen months at Thou- 
louſe, and then took a tour through the ſouth: of France to 
—_—_ where” they paſt two months. About Chriſtmas 
1765 they returned to Paris, and there remained till the 
OQaber following. By the recommendations of David Hume, | 
with whom Dr. Smith had been united in ſtrict friendſhi from 
che year 1752, they were introduced to the ſociety of the firſt 
wits in France, but who were alſo unhap ily the moſt: notorious | 
_ deiſts. The biograph t of Dr. A. Smith has told us, in the 
words of the duke of 'Briccleugh himſelf,” that he and his noble. 
pupil lived together in the moſt uninterrupted harmony during: 
the three years of their travels; and that their friendſhy conti- 
nued to the end of Dr. Smith's Ufe, whoſe * Was then gcerelx 
ed by the ſurvjvor. 75 8 
The next ten years of Dr. A. Smith's le were pal im a fe. 
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creme which: formed'a ſtriking contraſt-t0'his . 
55 1 


6 . 
With the exception of a fey viſits to Edinburgh and Londang 
he paſt the whole of this perjod with hie mother at Kinkaldy, 
occupied habitually. in intenſe, ſtudy. His friend Hume, who 
conſidered a town as the true ſcene for a man of letters, in-yain 
attempted to ſeduce him from his retirement; till at length, in 
the beginning of 1776, he accounted for nie long reteeat by the 
„ of his © Inquiry into the Nature and Cauſes of the 


Pr 


the moſt profound and Fame diflertation. of its kind that 
the world has ever ſeen. 5 ' 
of this work the author was 9 one of the commiſſioners 
of the cuſtoms in Scotland. I | 

years he paſſed in London, in a ſociety too extenſive and varied 


1 


* 


to allow him much time for 70 In conſequence of his new: 
8 t 


been publiſhed in one volume 410. in 1795. 


appointment, he retired in 1778 to Edinburgh, where he en- 


the companions of his youth. During the firſt years of bis 


reſidence in Edinburgh, ſays his biographer, his ſtudies 


1 


ſerved only to amuſe his leiſure and to animate his converſation. 
The infirmities of age, of which he very early began to feel 
the approaches, reminded him at laſt, when it was too late, of 
what he yet owed to the public and to his own fame. The prin- 


ſeemed to be Re ſuſpended; and his paſſion for letters 


eipal materials of the works which he had announced had long 
ago been collected, and little probably was wanting, but a few. 


years of health and retirement, to beſtow on them that ſyſte - 
matical arrangement in which he delighted; and the ornaments. 
of that flowing, and apparently artleſs ſtyle, which he had ſtu- 
diouſly cultivated, but which, after all his experience and com- 
poſition, he adjuſted with extreme difficulty to his own taſte. 


The death of his mother in 1784, who, to an extreme old 4 5 
34 * 


had poſſeſſed her faculties unimpaired, with a conſiderable 


gree of health, and that of a couſin, who had affiſted in ſuper- 
intending his houſehold, in 1788, contributed to fruſtrate his 
projects. Though he bore his loſſes with firmneſs, his health 


and ſpirits gradually declined, and, in July 1790, he died of a 


chronic obſtruction in his bowels, which had been lingering and 
painful. A few days before his death he gave orders to deſtroy: 


all his manuſcripts, with the exception of ſome detached eſſays 
Which he left to the care of his executors, and which have ſince 


* 
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Of his intellectual gifts and attainments, of the originality 
and comprehenſiveneſs of his views, the extent, variety, and | 


correctneſs of his information, the fertility. of his invention, 


and the ornaments which his rich imagination had borrowed: - 
from claſſical culture, Dr. A. Smith has left behind him laſting: 
monpments. Io his private worth the moſt certain of all teſti- 
monies may be found in that confidence, zeſpect, and attach- 


ealth of Nations, 2 vols. 40. This book is well known'as 
bout two years after the publication - 
he greater. part of . theſe tro 
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his friend Hume died, he publiſhed: the life which that cele- 
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was at the ſiege of Carthagena | N, zate 
and, in his novel of © Roderick Random, has, given an account 
of this expedition. In-1756, he is ſuppoſed to haue been the 
editor of A Compendium of Authentic e 
= Chronological Series,” 7 vols. amo; among which. is in⸗ 
ſerted a ſhort narrative of the expedition to Carthagena, in 1741: 
which, however, like moſt of his productions, is, Written with 
too much acrimony. - _. e 
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His connection with the ſea ſeems not to. have late lo 
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and he probably wrote frequently before he became. known 


by his capital productions. In 1746 and 1747, he publiſhed © a 
Satire in two parts,” which is reprinted among his Fla; Sand . 
Foems.“ At eighteen, he had written a rages called he 
Regicide,” founded on the ſtgry,gf the aſſaſſination of James I; 
of Scotland: this he publiſhedfby ſubſeription in 1740, with: a 
preface; in which he bitterly inveighs againſt falſe patrons, and 
the duplicity of theatrical managers. In 1557, bis comedy of 
The Reprifals,” an after-piece of two acts, was performed 
at Drury-lane theatre; which, with his tragedy, is_prifited in 
de above collection. He had before prepared for Mr. Rich an 
opera, entitled, „ Alceſte,” which has never been performe 
or printed: the muſic to it was compoſed by Han 
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0 Dryden's leſſer Ode for St. Ceeilia's Day [Þ]. Sc much for 
MT 


titles him chiefly to notice. © 
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ape 54 4 ths BO g 46 . N 2 1 4 in 15 21 4 at: 47 77 5 
In 1748, he publiſhed in two vols. 12mo, his novel. of“ Ro- 


derick Random,” by which he acquired ſo much reputation, as 


almoſt to inſure ſucceſs to every future production. In 1751, 
< Peregrine Pickle” appeared in 4 vols. 12mo; a work of much, 


W 
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the adventures of a Lady of Quality, whoſe name is we 
known; the other, deſcribing the entertainment given a Repub-. 


can Doctor, after the manner of the ancients. Under this, 
perſona > the late Dr. Akenſide is ſupp aol he 98155 q 4 4 


xt would. be difficult to determine, ſays, his biographer, whether, 
profound learning o Fe predominates moſt in this 
epiſode. Let us obſerve, Tt 

an uncommon” portion of eriidition in ſeveral of Ki 

In 1754, were publiſhed 4 Ferdinand Count Fattiom ;7. in 
2762, Sir Launcelot Greaves,” in 2 yols, iamo and in 173i, 
«« Humphry Clinker,” in 3 vols, 12mo ; all of them, works of 
great merit, but inferior to. the former. In the two fült gk. 
VTV 
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Before he took Ane at Chelſea, be * to eile as 
practitioner of phyſic at Bath, and with that view publiſhed, in | 
1752, a treatiſe upon the waters chere; but, not fuccecding, he 
abandoned phyſie altogether as a profeſſ on, and turnet "his 
thoughts to writing, as to what he muſt depend on for ſupport. 
He tranſlated . Gil Blas” and % Don Quixote; the latter was 
publiſhed: 1758, in 2 vols; Ato: and,” fince his death, 3 tranſla- 
tion of “ Telemachus“ has alſo appeared. His nate likewiſe 
appears to a tranſlation of Voltaite's proſe works, in Which, 
Bec een, he is ſuppoſed to haue had little concern. In 17573 
he publiſhed an “ Hiſtory of England,“ in 4 — 4e; and 
was employed, during the laſt years of his life, e g2 
new edition of The Ancient and Modern Untvettal 
He had originally written ſome'part-of this himfelf, aer 
the hiſtories of France, Italy, and German. 

In 175% he had ſet on foot the < Critical Review,” and 
cited the principal manager of it till he went abroad for the 
firſt time in 1763. This publication involved him in ſome 
| controverſies; of which the moſt material to him was that,” o 

daſioned by his remarks: on # pamphlet of admiral Knowles, = 
defence of his conduct on the expedition to Rochfort. The 
admiral commenced a proſecution, which ended in Stnollett's 
deing fined"tool.' and condemned te three months imprifonment 
in the King's-Bench. From the commencement of the Review; 
he was always conſidered as the author of it; and thus became 
frequently cenſured on account of articles in which he had no 
concern.” He is accuſed alſo of having ſuffered authors to in 
themſelves" or abuſe their adverſaries; 5 a conduct whietr Upſtroy® 
Ry uſeful end of ſuch a work.. e ee 
1762, hen lord Bute was foppoſed to Ka hs! reins' of | 
gerd ee in his hands, writers were ogy. + to be aiding and 
aſſiſting to him; and among others Dr. Smollett was ſelected, 
who, on the 20 of May of that year, publiſhed the firſt number 
of « The Briton,” This was immediately followed by the pub- 
lication of * The North Briton;“ on the oppoſite fide, which at 
length diſſolved a friendſhip, chat had long ſubſiſted detween the 
authors of theſe my of 4 Phe Briton'® continued to be 
ubliſhed until Feb. 12, 7 wag it was laid down: yet Dr. 
ett is ſuppoſed to have Written other pieces, in ſu of 
che fame cauſe; and the Adventures of an Mon” in two 
ſmall volumes, are known to be his: Production. en UL 
We have already obſerved, that he went abroad in 1763 hh 
health re uired this, and he W two years in France and 
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under a conſtant fit of chagrin. H is actually 
cynical; and Sterne, in his Sentimental Journey, has ridi- 
culed him for this under the character of Srophfupges But his 
health continued to decline after, his return to England; and 
this, with other di fagreeable circumſtances, ſent him back io 
Italy, where he died Oct. 21, 177%. A monument has been 
erected to his memory near Leghorn, with an epitaph written | 
by his friend Br. Arinſtrong, author of “ The Art of Pre- 
ferving Health, &c; and a pillar, e e on the 
_ *. Smollett was one of thoſe ingenious and learned perſons, 
whotn Pierius Valerianus would nave inſerted in his book; ** De 
infelicitate Iiteratorum. He had certainly, very uncommon 
powers and attainments, yet never had higher patrons than book- 
ſellers., His biographer. attributes this to a certain “ loftineſs 
and elevation of ſentiment and character which he. poſſeſſed; 
which, as he rightly adds, are but poor qualifications for cur- 
rying favour with thoſe "who, are able to confer fayours.” He 
met too with many mortifications and diſappointments: I am 
_ vid enough, ſays he, in à letter to his friend Garriek, (to 
have ſeen and obſerved, that wWe are all kuren ngs of fortune 5: 
and that it depends upon fomething as inſignificant and preca- 
rious as the — up of a halfpenny, whether a man riſes; to 
affluence and honours, or continues to his dying day ſtruggling 
with the difficulties and diſgraces of liſmee. 


Wich theſe difficulties and diſgraces he had to ſtruggle, and 
be had not the happieſt temperament for ſuch conflicts. In the 
| 41 of his Travels” he thus expreſſes his own feelings: 
In gratiſying your, curioſity, 1 ſhall. find. ſome., amuſement 
0 beguile the tedious hours; which, without ſome ſuch employ= 
ment, would be rendered. inſupportable by diſtemper and diſ- 
quiet. Vou knew and pitied my ſituation; traduced by malice, 
perſecuted by faction, abandoned by falſe. patrons, and over- 
whelmed by the ſenſe of a domeſtic ealamity, which it Was not 
in the power of fortune to repair. This domeſtic calamity. 
was the, death of a daughter, an only child; and of thoſe fall 
patrons the chief was lord Bute; who is ſaid, upon his abdica- 
tion, to have e neglected all the perſons hom he had 
employed io write for bim. 1 
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Upon the whole, this unforty 
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Was, Was yet a man of virtue as well as abilities; poſſeſſed of 
good as well as great qualities; Was under many lights amiabley.. 
a well as reſpectable : and who; ſeems to have deſerved a better 
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SNONMRO (Srönxixsoxrus), an Iſlandic author, of à noble 
and ancient family, was minifter of ſtate to one king of Sweden, 
and three kings of Norway. Being obliged by an inſurrection 
to take refuge in Iceland, of which he was governor, he re- 
mained there till 1241, when his enemy Gyſſurus drove him 
from his caſtle, and put him to death. He wrote 1. Chroni- 
cum Regum Norwegorum, an uſeful work for the hiſtory of 
chat country. 2. Edda Iſlandica, which is a hiſtory of the 
Iſlandie 1 This has been tranflated by M. Mallet, 
and'prefixed to his hiſfory of Denmark. xk. 
SNYDERS (Fzxaxcrs), 4 Flemiſh painter, was born at 
Antwerp in 1587, and bred dp under his countryman Henr 
Van Balen. His genius firft diſplayed itſelf only in painting 
fruit, He afterwards attempted animals, hunting, fiſh, &c. in 
which wine of ſtudy he ſucceeded ſo greatly, as to ſurpaſs all 
that went before him. Snyders's inclination led him to viſit 
Italy, where he ſtayed ſome time, and improved himfelf con- 
ſiderably. Upon his return to Flanders, he fixed his abode at - 
Bruſtels: he was made painter to Ferdinand and Ifabella, arch- 
duke and dutcheſs, and became attached to the houſe of the 
_ cardinal Infant of Spain. The grand compoſitions of battles 
and huntings, which he” executed for the king of Spain, and, 
the arch-duke Leopold William, deſerve" the higheſt commen- 
dation: and beſides hunting pieces, he painted kitchens, &c. 
and gave dignity to ſubjecks that ſeemed incapable of it. i 
died In 1657, aged 70. Rubens uſed to co-operate with this 
painter, and took a pleaſure in aſſiſting him, when his pictures 
required large figures. Snyders has engraved a book of animals 
of fixteen leaves, great and ſm all. 
_  SOBIESKI (JohN II)), king of Poland, one of the greateſt 
warriors of the ſeventeenth century, He roſe — his merit to 
the places of great mareſchal, and generaliſſimo of the kingdom, 
and prepared his way to the throne by conqueſts won from the 
Coſacks and Tartars, and victories gained over the Turks; the 
latter he defeated on November 11, 1763, in the famous battle 
of Choczin, where the Turks are ſaid to have loſt 28,000 men. 
His many great qualities cauſed him to be elected king of Po- 
land on May 20, 1674. His wife ſeems to have poſſeſſed a 
 fhare of his heroiſm, When Vienna was beſieged by the Turks 
in 1683, and the king. was already on horſeback to go to its 
relief, ſhe ſtood by, weeping and embracing the youngeſt of her 
tons. Sobieſki "aſked her why ſhe was in tears, © becauſe,” 


 faid he, * this boy is yet too young to attend you with the 
ethers.” When he arrived at Vienna, he ſoon made bimfelf 
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maſter of the. principal poſts which the Turks had occupied, 
and, going to a height, whence he could view the army and 
| intfenchments of the enemy, he ſurveyed them attentively 
through a teleſcope. This man,” ſaid he to his attendants, 
« is very badly encamped. I ſee what he is; an ignorant and 
preſumpiuous fellow. We thall get no honour by this victory.“ In 
fact, the name, the ſkill, and the activity of Sobieſki, ſpread ſuch a 
terror in the enemy's camps that the grand viſir retreated precipi- 
tately with all his army; leaving behind him the tents, baggage, 
and even the great ſtandard of Mahomet. This trophy Sobieſki 
- ſent to the pope, with a letter in which he copied the words attri- 
buted to Cæſar, in a manner worthy of a chriſtian conqueror. 
He wrote, I came, I ſaw, Gop, hath conquered.” Having 
found ſome. millions of ducats in the Turkiſh camp, he wrote 
to his queen ©. you will not have to ſay. to me what the Tartar 
wives ſay to their huſbands when they return from the war 
empty-handed, Go, you are no man, you come home without 
any booty.“ Sobieſki died June 17, 1696, regretted equally by 
warriors, of whom he was the model, and by men of letters, of 
whom he was tlie protector. He was no leſs remarkable for 
abilities than for courage, and ſp ke moſt of the languages of 
Europe. In battle he expoſed himſelf like a common ſoldier, 
and when his officers remonſtrated with him upon it, and re- 
commended that he ſhould be more careful, he replied, “ you 
would deſpiſe me were. I to take your advice,” His life was 


written by the abbe Coyer, in 3 volumes, 12mo. _ 


SOCINUS n , a man of great learning and abilities, 
was the third ſon of Marianus Socinus, an eminent civilian at 
Bologna, and, properly ſpeaking, the founder of the Socinian 
ſect. For, though the zeal of the times in which he lived, 
and the danger of a perſecution to which he ſtood expoſed, ræ- 
ſtrained him from declaring himſelf openly; yet he was iv 
reality the author of all thoſe principles and opinions, which 
Fauſtus Socinus afterwards enlarged upon and propagated. He 
Was born at Sienna in 1525, and deſigned by his father for the 
ſtudy of the civil law. Hence he began early to apply himſelf 
to the reading of the ſcriptures; for he imagined, that the 
foundations of the civil law muſt neceſſarily be laid in the word 
of God, and therefore would be deduced in the beſt manner from 
it: and to qualify himſelf the better for this enquiry, he ſtudied 
the Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic tongues. In the mean time 
he ſoon diſcovered, that the church of Rome taught many 
things plainly contrary to ſcripture: upon which account, 
whether through fear of any inconveniencies which the freedom 
of his enquiries might bring upon him at home, or for the ſake 
of communicating his opinions with more eaſe and ſaſety abroad, 
be quickly left Italy, aud went into a Proteſtant country... . : 
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He began to travel in 1547, and | four years in Sang 
rough France, England, the Netherlands,” Germany, and 
Poland; and then he ſettled at Zurich. He contracted a fa- 

miliarity, and even an intimacy, with all the learhed wherever 
he went; and Calvin, Melancthon, Bullenger, Beza, and others 
of the ſame claſs, were amongſt the number of his friends. 
But Socinus ſoon diſcovered, by the donbts he propoſed to them, 
that he was not quite orthodox upon the article of the Trinityj; 


and, as no bonds of friendſhip are ſtrong enough to hold men 7 


together, who differ in their opinions upon ſo important a point, 
many of them began to be diſguſted a little at him. Calvin 
eſpecially,” as we learn. from an extraQ of a letter of his to Soci- 
nus, ſeems not only to have been diſguſted, but upon the very point 
of breaking with him. Don't expect, ſays he, „that I 
ſhould anſwer all your monſtrous queſtions. If you chuſe to 
ſoar amidſt ſuch lofty ſpeculations, ſuffer me, an humble diſ- 
ciple of Jeſus Chriſt, to meditate upon ſuch things' as conduce 
to my edification ; as indeed 1 ſhall endeavour by my ſilence to 
prevent your being troubleſome to me hereafter. ' In the mean 
time, I cannot but lament, that you ſhould continue to employ. 
thoſe fine parts with which God has bleſſed you, not only to no 
purpoſe, but to a very bad one. Let me beg of you ſeriouſly, 
as I have often done, to correct in yourſelf this itch of enquiry, 
for fear it ſhould bring you into very grievous troubles,” 195 
There was good reaſon for Socinus to follow this advice of 
Calvin, conſidering that it was not above a year and a half from 
that time when Servetus was burnt at Geneva by Calvin's own 
direction: and Socinus did follow it ſo well, that he lived among 
the inveterate enemies of his opinions, without being in the 
leaſt hurt or injured by them. He found means, however, to 
communicate his ideas to ſuch as were diſpoſed to receive 
them. He read lectures to Italians, who wandered up and 
down in Germany and Poland. He ſent writings to his rela- 
tions, who lived at Sienna. He took a journey into Poland about 
1558; and obtained from the king ſome letters of recommen- 
dation to the doge of Venice and the duke of Florence, that ne 
might be ſafe at Venice, while his affairs required him to ſtay _ 
there. He returned to Switzerland, and died at Zurich in 1562, 
in his 37th year. His abilities appear, by the account, to have 
been Conde. 2 1 
SOcCINUS (Fausrus), nephew of Lælius Socinus, and 
head of the ſect which goes by his name, was born at Sienna in 
1539. He is ſuppoſed to have ſtudied but little in his youth, 
and to have acquired a tincture only of claſſical learning and the 
civil law. He was a little more than twenty, when his uncle 
died at Zurich: and the news of his death no ſooner reached 
Lyons, where Fauſtus then 1 than he immediately ſet out 
i N 3 ä : 1 io 
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to take poſſeſſion of all his papers: for Lælius had conceived 
vaſt hopes of his nephew, whom he had taken care to infect 
very ſtrongly with his opinions; and uſed to ſay to his friends, 
that what he had inculcated but faintly and obſcurely, as it were, 
would be ſet off to the world in a more ſtrong and perſpicuous 
manner by Fauſtus. Fauſtus, however, did not begin to pro- 
agate his uncle's principles immediately upon his return to 
taly from Zurich; but ſuffered himſelf to be diverted, by large 
promiſes of favour and honourable employ ments already beſtowed 
upon him, to the court of Franeis de Medicis, great duke of 
"uſcany. | Here he ſpent the twelve next years of his life, and 
had almoſt forgot his uncle's doctrines and papers. Hence ſome 
have cenſured him as taking the charaCter of a reformer, without 
due preparation of ſtudy : while his followers have endeavoured 
to diſplay it as an advantage that he ſtudied the world, rather 
than ſcholaſtic learning. JJ OO The» 
In 1574, he left the court of Florence, and went into Ger- 
many; whence he could never be prevailed with to return, 
though frequently importuned by letters and meſſengers from the 
great duke himſelf. He ſtudied divinity at Baſil for three years; 
and now began to propagate his uncle's principles, with great 
alterations and additions of his own, About that time there 
happened great diſturbances in the churches. of Tranſylvania, 
which were occaſioned by the doctrine of Francis David, about 
the honours and the power of the ſon of God. Blandrata, a 
man of great authority in thoſe churches and at court, ſent for 
Socinus from Baſil, as taking him to be a man very well qualified 
to pacify thoſe troubles. He was lodged in the ſame houſe 
with Francis David, that he might have better opportunities of 
drawing him from his errors. Francis David would: not be 


convinced, but remained cbſtinate and determined to propagate 


his errors; upon which he was caſt into priſon by order of the 
prince, where he died ſoon after. This left an imputation upon 
Socinus, as if he had been the contriver of his imgriſonment, 
and the occaſion of his death; which, ſays Le Clerc, if it be 
true (though it has conſtantly been denied), ſhould moderate 
the indignation of his followers againſt Calvin for cauſing Ser- 
vetus to be burnt EJ, when nothing can be ſaid againſt that 
reformer, which will not bear as hard upon their own patriarch. 
In 1579, Socinus retired into Poland, and deſired to be ad- 
mitted into the communion of the Unitarians or United Bre- 
thren; but was refuſed, on aecbunt of his doctfines, to which 
they did not aſſent. Afterwards, he wrotè a book. againſt James 
Palæologus; from which his enemies took a/pretence of accuſing 
him to Stephen, then king of Poland. They ſaid, that it was 
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amongſt his ſubjects, to go unpuniſhed. Yet there was nothin; 
ſeditious in this book, unleſs it be ſeditious to condemn thoſe 
ſubjects, who take up arms againſt their prince, &. Mean 
while; Socinus thought it prudent to leave Cracow, after he 
had been there four years; and to take ſanctuary in the houſe 
of a Poliſh, lord; with whom he lived ſome years; and married 
his daughter with his conſent. In this retreat he wrote many 
books, which raiſed innumerable enemies againſt him. He 
| loſt his wife in 1589, at which he was inconfolable for many 
months; and to complete his miſeries, he was about that time 
deprived, by the death of the duke of Tuſcany, of a noble 
penſion, Which had been fettled on him by the generoſity of 
that prince. In 1598, he received great inſults and perſecutions 
on | account of his doctrines. The ſcholars of Cracow, nm 
which place he had again returned, having ſtirred up the dregs 
of the people, they entered Socinus 's houſe, dragged him half 
naked out” of his chamber, though he was ſick; carried him 
along the ſtreets; cried out, that he ſhould” be hanged; beat 
him; and it was with extreme difficulty, that a profeſſor got 
him out of their hands. His houſe was plundered; he loſt Nis 
goods; but he particularly lamented the lofs of ſome 'many- 
ripe; which he would have redeemed at the price of his 
blood. To avoid theſe dangers for the future, he retired to the 
houſe of a Poliſh gentleman, at a village about nine miles 
diſtant from Cracow ; where he ſpent the remainder of his 
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life, and died in 1504, aged ſixty- fe. Ta 
His ſect, however, did not die with him, and of late years 
the rage of 'overturning all ancient opinions, and affecting 
a wiſdom which can decide on every queſtion, has, with 
ſome variations, wonderfully extended his doctrines in every 
country. The profeſſed tenets of this ſect are, (That Jeſus 
Chriſt was nothing but à mere man, who had no exiſtence 
before the Virgin Mary; that the Holy Spirit is no diſtinct 
perſon; but that the Father alone is truly and properly God. 
They own, that the name of God is given in Holy Scripture to 
Jeſus Chriſt ; but contend, that it is only a deputed title, which 
inveſts him, however, with an abſolute ſovereignty over all 
created beings, and renders him an object of wap to men 
and angels. r the ſatisfaction of Jeſus Chriſt, by 
explaining away the doctrine of the redemption; and, by re- 
ſolving it into nothing more than this, that he preached” the 
truth to mankind,” ſet before them in himſelf an example of 
heroie virtue, and ſealed his doctrines by his blood. Original 
ſin, grace, abſolute predeſtination, paſs with them for ſcho- 
laſtic chimeras ; and the ſacraments for nothing more than 
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with the body, and is raiſed again with the body; but with. 
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Diotima was. ſuppoſed: to have been inſpired with ee of 
pro hefy; and by her he affirmed, that he was inſtructed in the 
myſtery of love, and how. from corporeal beauty to find out 
that of the ſoul, of the angelical mind, of God: and Aſpaſia 
taught him rhetoric, | Of Euenus he learned poetry, of Iſcho- 
machus huſbandry, of Theodorus N. Ariſtagoras, the 
Melian, is named likewiſe as his maſter, Laſt in the catalogu- 
is Connus, “ nobiliſſimus fidicen, as Cicero terms him; which - 
art Socrates learned in his old age, and occaſioned the boys to 
laugh at Connus, calling him the old man's maſt-e. 
525 Fm Socrates had, ht a proper ſchool, which ſome have 
denied, may perhaps be proved from Ariſtophanes ; who derides 
ſome particulars in it, and calls it his“ phrontiſterium.”” Plato 
mentions the Academy, Lyceum, and a pleaſant meadow without 
the city on the ſide of the river Iliſſus, as places frequented by 
him and his auditors. Xenophon affirms, that he was conti- 
nually abroad; that in the morning he viſited the places of 
public walking and exerciſe; when it was full, the Forum; 
and that the reſt of the day he ſought out the moſt populous 
meetings, where he diſputed openly for every one to hear that 
would: and Plutarch relates [G], that he did not only teach, 
when the benches were prepared, and himſelf in the chair, or in 
ſet hours of reading and diſcourſe, or at appointments in walk- 
ing with his friends; but even when he played, or eat, or drank, 
or was in the camp or market, or finally when he was in priſon: 
thus making every. place a ſchool of virtue. His manner of 
teaching was agreeable to the opinion he held of the ſqul's ex- 
iſtence, previous to her conjunction with the body. He ſup- 
poſed the ſoul, in her firſt ſeparate condition, to be en 
with perfect knowledge; but by immerſion into matter, that ſhe. 
became ſtupified and in a manner loſt, until awakened by diſ- 
_ courſe, from ſenſible objects, by which ſhe 22 recovers ' 
this innate knowledge. His, method of rouling the ſ6ul,' and 
enabling her to recollect her own original ideas, was two-fold; 
by Irony and Inductian. He is ſaid to have exceeded all men 
living in Ireny. His way was, to leſſen and detract from him- 
ſelf in diſputation, and to attribute ſomewhat more to thoſe 
he meant to confute; ſo that he always diſſembled with much 
gravity his own, opinion, till he had led others, by a. ſeries of 
queſtions, called Induction, to the point he aimed at: and, from 
his talent in this pleaſant way of inſtructing others, he obtained 
univerſally the name of Eppan, or the Attic Droll. Not that 
he would, ever own. himſelf: to know, much leſs pretend 
to teach any thing to others: he uſed. to ſay that his {kill re- 
ſembled that of his mother, “he being nothing more than a 


[6] la his piece, An ſeni gerenda fg Reſpublies. 
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kind of midwife, who aſſiſted others in bringing forth wha 
they had within themſelves.” JJ © Af LN FEY 
Xenophon, however, repreſents him as excellent in all kinds 
of learning. He inſtances only in arithmetic, geometry, and 
_ aſtrology | Plat mentions alfo natural philoſophy ; Idomeneus, 
rhetoric; Laertius, medicine. Cicero affirms, that by the 
teſtimony of all the learned, and the judgement of all Greece, 
he was, as well in wiſdom, acuteneſs, politeneſs, and ſubtilty, 
as in eloquence, variety, and richneſs, in whatever he applied 
himſelf to, without exception, the prince of all. He has been 
called alſo in modern times, the Philoſophic Patriarch, and 
the divineſt man, who had ever appeared in the heathen world.” 
As to his philoſophy, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that hav- 
ing ſearched into al kinds of ſcience, he noted theſe inconve- 
niences and imperfections: firſt, that it was wrong to neglect 
thoſe things which concern human life, for the fake of en- 
quiring into thofe things which do not; ſecondly, that the 
things, men have ufually made the objects of their enquiries, 
are above the reach of human underſtanding, and the ſource of 
all the diſputes, errors, and ſuperſtitions, which have prevailed 
in the world; and, thirdly, that ſuch divine myſteries cannot 
be made ſubſervient to the uſes of human life. Thus eſteem- 
ing ſpeculative knowledge fo far only as it conduces to practice, 
he cut off in all the ſciences what he conceived to be uſeleſs. 
In ſhort, remarking how little advantage ſpeculation brought 
to mankind, he reduced her to action: and thus, fays Cicero 
bl, «, firſt called philoſophy down from heaven, and from 
things, involved by nature in impenetrable ſecreſy, which yet 
had employed all the philoſophers till his time, 9 brought her 
e eee life, to enquire after virtue and vice, good and 
evil.“ | © VS 8 
Man, therefore, who was the ſole ſubject of his philoſophy, 
having a two-fold relation to things divine and human, his 
doctrines were, with regard to the former, metaphyſical, to, the 
latter, moral. The morality of Socrates we ſhall paſs over, as 
reſembling in its general branches what others taught in com- 
mon with him, yet more pure, more exact, more refined: but 
his metaphyſics are ſo ſublime, and fo much ſuperior to what 
any other goin an ever drew from the light of nature, that 
we hold it neceſſary to be a little explicit about them. His 
ee en, opinions are thus collected and abridged out of 
Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, and others. Philofophy is the 
Way to true happineſs; the offices whereof are two, to con- 
template God, and to abſtra@ the ſoul from corporeal ſenſe. — 
There are three principles of all things, God, matter, and 


[5] Acidem, Queſt, Lib. 4. 
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ideas: God is the univerſal. intellect; matter the ſubje& of 
neration and corruption; idea, an incorporeal ſubſtance, the 


FielleQ of God; God; the intellect of the world. God is one, 


perfect in himſelf, giving the being and well-being of every 
creature: what he is, I know not; what he is not, I know. 
That God, not chance, made the world and all creatures, is 
demonſtrable from the reaſonable diſpoſition of their parts, as 
well for uſe as defence; from their care to preſerve themſelves, 


and continue their ſpecies. That he particularly regards man in 


Ne appears from the noble upright form thereof, and from 
the 


gift of ſpeech in his ſoul, from the excellency thereof above 


others. That God takes care of all creatures, is demonſtrable 


from the benefit he gives them of light, water, fire, and fruits 
of the earth in due ſeaſon: that he hath a particular regard of 
man, from the deſtination of all plants and creatures for his 
ſervice; from their ſubjection to man, though they exceeded 
him ever ſo much in ſtrength; from the variety of man's ſenſe, 
accommodated to the variety of objects, for neceſſity, uſe, and 
pleaſure; from reaſon, whereby he diſcourſeth W remi- 


niſcence. from ſenſible objects; from ſpeech, whereby he com. 


municates all he knows, gives laws, and ip ſtates ; finally, 
that God, though inviſible himſelf, is ſuch and ſo great, that he 
at once ſees all, hears all, is every where, and orders all.” As 
to the other great object of . metaphyſical reſearch, ' the ſoul 


Socratestaught,\ that it is pre-exiſtent to the body, endued 


with knowledge of eternal ideas, which in her union to the 


body ſhe lofeth, as ſtupified, until awakened by diſcourſe from 


ſenſible objects; on which account all her learning is only 
remĩniſcence, a recovery of her firſt knowledge ; that the body 
being compounded is diſſolved by death; but that the foul being 
ſimple paſſeth into another life, incapable of corruption; that 


the ſouls of men are divine; that the ſouls of the good after 
death are in a happy eſtate, united to God in a bleſſed ihacceſs 


ſible place; that the bad in convenient places ſuffer condign 
puniſhment; but that to define what thoſe. places are, is the 
attempt of a man Who hath no underſtanding: 'whence, being 


once aſked What things were in the other world, he anſwere 4 
6 neither was I ever there, nor ever did I fpeak with any that 

That Socrates had an attendant: ſpirit, genius, or dæmon, 
which diverted him from dangers, is alſerted by Plato and Antiſ= 


thenes; who were his contemporaries, and repeated by innu- 

genius; or dæmon was, or what we are to underſtand by it 
neither ancient nor modern writers have in general been able 
to determine: . There is ſome difagreement concerning the 
name, and more concerning the nature of it: only it is by moſt _ 
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writers agreed, that the advice it gave him was always difſua- 


five; © never impelling,” ſays Cicero, © but often reſtraining 
him [I].“ It is commonly named his Dæmon, by which title 


he himſelf is ſuppoſed to have owned it. Blato ſometimes calls 


it his guardian, and Apuleius his God [K]; becauſe the name 


of dæmon, as St. Auſtin tells us, at laſf grew odious. As for 


the ſign or manner, in which this dæmon or genius foretold, 


and by foretelling, guarded him againſt evils to come, nothing 
certain can be collected about it. Some affirm, that it was by 
ſneezing, either in himſelf or others: but Plutarch rejects this 


opinion, and conjectures, firſt, that it might be fome appa- 
-rition[L] ; but at laſt concludes, that it was his obſervation of 
ſome inarticulate unaccuſtomed ſound or voice, conveyed to 
him by ſome extraordinary way, as happens in dreams. Others 
' confine this foreknowledge of evils within the _ Socrates 
dvifed him,” in- 


himſelf; and when he ſaid, that his genius a d h n 
terpret him as if he had ſaid, that ** his mind foreboded and 
ſo inclined him.“ But this is inconſiſtent with the defcription 
which Socrates himſelf gives of a voice and ſigns from without. 
Laſtly, ſome conceive it to be one of thoſe ſpirits, that ha 

particular care of men; which Maximus Tyrius and 


deſcribe in ſuch a manner, that they want only the name of a 
good angel: and this Lactantius has ſupplied [M], when having 


proved, that God ſends angels to guard mankind; he adds, 
* and Socrates affirmed, that there was a dæmon conſtantly 


near him, which had kept him company from a child, and by 


whoſe beck and inſtruction he guided his life.“ Such are the 


varieties of opinion entertained upon this ſingular ſubject, which, 


however, have ariſen chiefly out of the prevalence of Platonic 
| ideas, and the deſire of exalting Socrates beyond all reaſon. 
The account given by Xenophon, the ſtricteſt and trueſt So- 
cratic, and confirmed by ſome paſſages in Plutarch's treatiſe De 
nio Socratis, is clear and reaſonable. It is plainly this, 
that, believing in the Gods of his country, and the divinations 
commonly in uſe, Socrates, when he took an omen, ſaid that 
he proceeded by divine mtimation. This he did out of piety, 
thinking it more reſpectful to the Gods to refer the ſuggeſtion 
to them, than to the voice or other intermediate ſign by which 
they conveyed it. His phraſe on this occaſion was, 2d Jayudvioy 
evrg' 'onacivew, which being in ſome degree ambiguous, as 
$241009.09 might mean either the divine power abſtractedly, or 
ſome particular deity, his enemies took advantage of it to 


_ axcuſe him of introducing new deities; and his friends to in- 


gulge the vanity of boaſting that he had an attendant dæmon. 
L B Ce, lib. i. 54. ee Dei, VIII. 15. 
+] Pe Ceniq, Socratis. l De Origine Errotis, ii. 4. 
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This account may be. ſeen at full length, ſupported by many 
arguments Od from the bee in a little 124 
on this ſubject, publiſhed. for Payne, in 1782. But a mere 
attention to the words and argument of Xenophon, in B. i. 
ch. i. $ of his Memorabilia, will probabl afford to molt of 

_ thoſe who are competent to read it, a ſufficient proof of the 
It is obſerved by many, that Socrates little affected travel; 
his life being wholly ſpent at home, . excepting when he went 
cout upon military ſervices. In the Peloponneſian war, he was 
thrice perſonally. engaged: firſt, at the ſiege of Potidza ; ſe- 
condly, at Delium, a town in Bæotia, which the Athenians 
took; and, thirdly, at Amphipolis, when it was taken by Bra- 
ſidas, the Lacedemonian general. We are told in Plutarch's 
«© Sympoſium,” and in the perſon of Alcibiades, that “ he 
outwent all the ſoldiers in hardineſs; and if. at any time, faith 
Alcibiades,, as it often happens in war, the proviſions failed 
there were none who could bear the want of meat and drink 
like Socrates; yet, on the other hand, 1n times of feaſting, he 
alone feemed to enjoy them: and, though of himſelf he would 
not drink, yet being invited he far out-drank every body, and 
(which is moſt ſtrange) was never ſeen drunk. He forbore 
to accept any office in the commonwealth, except in his latter 
years that of ſenator: either, as Ælian ſays, becauſe he ſaw 
the Athenian government approaching to a tyranny ; or, as 
himſelf profeſſed [x], becauſe he was diſſuaded by divine inti- 
mation from meddling in public affairs. He was indeed of too 
honeſt a nature to comply with the injurious and oppreſlive 
proceedings of the commonwealth [o]; and to 8 them 

was dangerous, as he afterwards fo ung. 
In the days of this philoſopher, the Sophiſts were the great 


and leading men fe]; the maſters of languages, as Cicero walls 
them; who arrogantly pretended to teach every thing, and per- 
ſuaded the youth to forſake all others, and to reſort only to them. 
With. theſe Socrates was in a ſtate of perpetual warfare: he 
attacked them conſtantly with his uſual interrogatories; and, 
by his (kill and ſubtilty in diſputation, expoſed their ſophiſtry, 
and refuted their principles. He took all opportunities of 
proving, that they had gained a much greater portion of eſteem 
than they had a right to claim; that they were only vain affeQters - 
of words; that they had no b of the things they pro- 
feſſed to teach; and that, inſtead of taking money of others 
for teaching, they ſhould themſelves give money to be tauglit. 
The Athenians were pleaſed to fee Sophiſts thus rebuked; were 
brought at length to deride them; and, at the inſtigation af 


| LI Var. Nik. II. 17. (o] Platon. Apalyg, [r] in Bj.. 
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Socrates, withdrew their children from them, and excited them 


to the ſtudy of ſolid virtue under better maſters. s. 
5 The altorcationls that Socrates had with the Sophiſts, were 
not attended with any ill, but rather with good effects, to him; 
for they gained him reſpect, and made him' pare with the 
Athenians: but he had a private quarrel with one „*. which 
after many years continuance, was the occaſion of his death. 
Anytus was an orator eee who was privately main- 
tained and enriched dy leather-ſellers. He had placed two of 
his ſons under Socrates, to be taught; but, becauſe they had“ 
not acquired ſuch knowledge from him as to enable them to 
get their living by pleading, he took them away, and put them 
to the trade of leather-ſelling. Socrates, diſpleaſed with this 
illiberal treatment of the young men, whoſe ruin he preſaged 
at the ſame time, reproached, and indeed expoſed Anytus in 
his diſcourſes to his ſcholars. Anytus was grieyouſly vexed and 
hurt by this, and ſtudied all occaſions and ways of revenge: 
but feared the Athenians, who highly reverenced Socrates, as 
well on account of his great wiſdom and virtue, as for the par- 
ticular oppoſition which he had made to thoſe vain babblers the 
Sophiſts. He therefore adviſed with Melitus, a young orator; 
from whoſe counſel he began, by making trial in fmaller things, 
to ſound how the Athenians would entertain a charge againſt his 
life. He ſuborned the comic poet Ariſtophanes, to ridicule 
and miſrepreſent him and his doctrines upon the ſtage; which 
he accordingly did in his comedy called, The Clouds.” 'So- 
crates, who ſeldom went to the theatre, except when Euripides, 
|, whom he admired, conteſted with any new tragedian, yet was 
_ preſent at the acting of. The Clouds;” and ſtood up all the 
while in the moſt conſpicuous part of the theatre. One that 
was preſent aſked him, if he was not vexed at ſeeing himſelf 
brought upon the ſtage? “ Not at all,” anſwered he: me- 
thinks I am at a feaſt, where eng one enjoys me,” 
Many years paſſed from the firit 


777777. SEES oe: a. od ow” a 


diſagreement between So- 
crates and Anytus, during which one continued openly reproving, 
the other ſecretly undermining; till at length Anytus, obſerving 
2 fit conjuncture, procured Melitus to prefer a bill againſt him 
to the ſenate in theſe terms: Melitus, ſon of Melſtus, a Py- 
thean, accuſeth Socrates, ſon of Sophroniſcus, an Alopecian. 
Socrates violates the law, not believing the deities which this 
city believeth, but introducing other new gods, He violates 
the law likewiſe in corrupting youth: the puniſhment death.” 
This bill being preferred upon oath, Crito became bound to 
_ the judges for his appearance at the day of trial; till which, 
Socrates employed himſelf in his uſual philoſophical exerciſes, 
taking no care to provide any defence. The day being come, 
Anytus, Lyco, and Melitus, accuſed him: Socrates made his 
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own defence, withou Eine 5 


1 hoy . i e . with the tone 
and language of a ſuppliant or guilty perſon, but, as if he 
were maſter of the judges themſelves, with freedom, firmneſs, 
and ſome _ of contumacy. 4 Many of | his -friends 1 oke : 
alſo in his behalf; and, laſtly,” Plato went up into pit 7A | 
and began a ſpeech in theſe Words: Though I, Athenians, 


am the youngeſt of thoſe that. come up into this place, —hut 


they ſtopped him, crying out, © Of thoſe that go down, which 
he was thereupon conſtrained to do: and, then proceeding to 
vote, they caſt Socrates by two hundred and eighty-one voices. 
It was the cuſtom of Athens, as Cicero informs us, when any 
one was caſt, if the fault were not capital, to impoſe a pecu- 
niary mulct; When the guilty perſon was aſked the higheſt rate, 
at which he: eſtimated his offence.” This was propoſed to So- 
crates, who told the judges, that to pay a ty was to own' 
an offence; and that, inſtead of being condemned for what he 
ſtood accuſed, he deſerved to be maintained at the public charge 


out of the Prytanzum.' This was the greateſt honour the: 


Athenians could confer: and the anſwer ſo exaſperated the 
judges, that they condemned him to death by eighty votes 
The ſentence being. paſſed, he was ſent-to-priſo 3 which, 
ſays Seneca y], he entered with the ſame reſolution and firm-. 


neſs with which he had oppoſed the thirty tyrants; and took 


away all ignominy from the place, which, adds Seneca, could 
not be a priſon while he was there. He lay here in fetters 
thirty days; and was conſtantly: viſited by Crito, Plato, and 
other friends, with whom he paſſed the time in diſpute after 
his uſual manner. He was often ſolicited by them to an eſcape, 


which he not only refuſed, hut derided ; aſking, If they. | 


knew any place out of Attica, whither death would not come? 


The manner of his death is related by Plato, who was an eye- 
witneſs of it; and, as there is not perhaps a more affecting 
picture to be found in antiquity, we will exhibit it here in his 
_ own words. Socrates, the day he was to die, had been diſ- 


courſing to his friends upon the immortality of the ſoul» and, 


when he had made an end of ſpeaking fa, Crito aſked 


him, if he had any directions to give concerning his ſons or 
other things, in which they could ſerve him? * I defire no 


vou: if you take care of yourſelves, whatſoever you do will 


acceptable to me and mine, though you promiſe nothing; if 


you neglect yourſelves and virtue, you can do nothing accept- 
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able to us, though you promiſe ever ſo much.“ a That,“ an- 
ſwered Crito, we will obſerve, but how will you be buried?” 
« As you think good, ſays he, if you can cateh me, and I 


do not give you the ſlip.“ Then with a ſmile applying himſelf 


to us, I Cannot perſuade Crito, ſays he, that I am that 
Socrates who was haranguing juſt now, or any thing more than 
the carcaſs you will preſently behold; and therefore he is tak - 
ing all this care of my interment. It ſeems, that what I juſt 
now explained in a long diſcourſe has made no impreſſion at all 
upon him; namely, that as ſoon as I ſhall have drunk the 
poiſon, I ſhall not remain longer with you, but depart imme- 
diately to the ſeats of the bleſſed. Theſe things, with which 1 


have been endeavouring to comfort you and myſelf, have been 


ſaid to no purpoſe. As, therefore, Crito was bound to the 
judges for my appearance, ſo eee now be bound to Crito 
for my departure; and when he ſees my body burnt or buried, 


let him not ſay, that Socrates ſuffers any thing, or is any way 


concerned: for know, dear Crito, fuch a miſtake were a wrong 
to my ſoul. I tell you, that my body is only buried; and let 


that be done as you ſhall think fit, or as ſhall be moſt agreeable 
to the laws and cuſtoms of the country. This ſaid, he aroſe 


and retired to an inner room; taking Crito with him, and leav- 
ing us, who like orphans were to be deprived of ſo dear a 
father, to diſcourſe upon our own miſery. After his bathing, 
came his wife, and the other women of the family, with his 
ſons, two of them children, one of them a youth; and, when 
he had given proper directions about his domeſtic affairs, he 


diſmiſſed them, and came out to us. It was now near ſun- ſet, 


for he had ſtayed long within; when coming out he ſat down, 


and did not ſpeak much after. Then entered an officer, ' and 


approaching him ſaid, Socrates, - I am perſuaded, that I'ſhalt- 
have no reaſon to blame you, for what I have been accuſtomed 
to blame in others, who have been angry at me, and loaded me 
with curſes, for only doing what the magiſtrate commands, 


when I have preſented the poĩſon to them. But I know you 

to be the moſt generous, the moſt mild, the beſt of all men, 
that ever entered this place; and am certain, that, if you en- 
tertain any reſentment upon this occaſion; it will not be at me, 


but at the real authors of your misfortune. Vou know the 
mellage I bring; farewell: and endeavour to bear with patience 
what muſt be borne.” And, ſaid Socrates to the officer, who 


went out weeping, * fare thee well: I will. How civil is this 


man! I have found him the ſame all the time of my impri- 
ſonment: he would often viſit me, ſometimes diſcourſe with 
me, always uſed me kindly; and now ſee, how generouſly he 


weeps for me. But come, Crito; let us do as he bids us: if 


the poiſon be ready, let it be brought in; if not, let ſomebody 


65 


prepare it.“ The ſun is yet among the me ntains, and not 

ſet,” fays Cries 4 a yſelf have ſeen others drink it later, who 

have even eat and drunk freely with their friends after the fiFn 

has been g ven! be not 847 haſle, there is time enough.” Why, 

8, ſays Socrates, © Wha oo ſo think th he gain ſomethi 

but what ſhall l wares by kg it late? Nothing, but oh 

lay ed at, for appearing too deſirous of life: of let it be 
fay.' Then Crito fent one of the attendants, who im- 

mediatily returned, and with him the man, who was to admi- 

niſter the poiſon, 7 a cup in his hand: to whom Socrates | 


ſaid, Prithee, my friend, for thou art verſed in theſe 
things, whatimuſt I do? © Nothing,” ſaid the man, but walk 
about as ſoon as you ſhall have drunk, till you "perceive 
your legs to fail; and then fit down.“ Then he preſented the 
cup, which Socrates took without the leaſt change of counte- 
nance, or any emotion Whatever, but looking with his uſual 
intrepidity upon the man. He then demanded, © Whether he 
might 1 5 any of it in Hbatien? The man anſwered, © he 
had only, prepared juſt what was ſufficient.” * © Yes,” ſays 
Socrates, * I may pray to the gods, and will, that my paſs ' 
ſage hence may be happy, Which I do beſeech them to 
grant: and that inſtant ſwa lowed the draight with the greateſt 
eaſe, Many of e who till then had refrained from tears, 
when we ſrox Mm & of the cup to his mouth, and drink off the 
poiſon, were not able to refrain longer, dür g ve vent to our 
grief: which Socrates obſerving, Friends,” faith he, fob oof 
mean e 1 ſent away the women for no other reaſon, but 
that they might not diſturb us with this: for I have heard, that 
we ſhou a he. with gratulation and plauſe: be quiet then, | 
and behave: yourſelves like. men. Theſe words made us with 
ſhame ſup reſs our tears. When he had walked a while, and 
perceived his legs to fail, he lay down on his back, as the ex- 
ecutioner directed: : who, in alittle time We hs upon Kick — 
and pinching them j re ; aſked him, If 75 
it?“ Se ald, „No.“ Then he did the fan 55 by 10 
legs; and 'ſhewing us, 155 every part ſucceſſively grew cold 
and ſtiff, obſerved, that, when that chillneſs reached! is heart, | 
he would die. Not long after, Socrates, removing the garment 
with which he was covered, ſaid, I owe a cock to /Efcula- 
pius; 155 it, ne egleck it not. It mall be done, ſays Crito: 
* woul have. a (thing elſe ?' He made no anfwer, but, 
after nf? up a While, himſelf folth'? When the execu- 
tioner uncovering him = = is eyes fixed, which were cloſed 
by Crito. This, fays Plato,'** was the end of the beſt, the 
wiſeſt, and the juſteſt of men : and this account of it by 
Plato, Tully profeſs, Hs; de 2 never x66 without 
teaths. 


Vor. XIV. e 1 
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. 


| hs died, according to e when he yas more char ſeven 
5 He was buried with many tears and much ſolemnity by his 
friends, among whom the exceſſive grief 5K 2 is, 1 
by Plutarch x]: yet, as ſoon as they had performed that laſt 
ſervice, fearing the cruelty of. the. ürty . ba ſtol e out 
of the city, the greater part to Euclid at Megaray? w. pq eee 
them kindly; the reſt to other places. | Soon after, 1 er, 
the Athenians were awakened to a ſenſe of the Fe the {| 
had committed. againſt Socrates; and became ſo e N 
that nothing would ſerve them, but the authors, of it ſhould 
put to death, Melitus ſuffered, and Anytus was baniſhed. | 
1 teſtimony of their penitence, they called. home hi 
friends to their former liberty of meeting; they e 
ſpectacles of games and wreſtlings for a time; they cauſed his 
| 1 5575 made in braſs by Lyſippus, 80 be ſet up in the Pom- 
peium; and a plague enſuing, which they imputed to this 
unjuſt 425 they made an order, that no man ſhould mention 
Socrates publicly and on the theatre, in bande to forget the 
ſooner what they had done. 8 8 
As to his r he was very homely; ; Was bald, had a 9 
- "epthplexioh,. a flat noſe, eyes ſticking out, and Tevere down- 
caſt look. In, ſhort, his countenance, promiſed ſo ill, that 
Fa yrus, a phyſiognomiſt, pronounced him I @ varions 
paſſions, given to many vices: which, w hen 115 19 nd 
=— that _ preſent laughed at, knowing ree 
jw every thing of 25 kind, . Socrates. juſtif 00 15. Hl. of 
opyrus by owning, . that © he w nature prone. to. 
45 but Ao his N . reaſi bn. 5 0 
of his perſon were amply compen POET by: the v irtues 10 4 
gr ee of his mind. The oracle at 4 bi declared 
tie the wiſeſt of all men, for profeſſing only to 51 at he 
new nothing: Apollo, as Cicero ſays, conceiving the 
wiſdom of mankind to conſiſt; in not thinking e 
| Know. thoſe things of which they ignorant. He was; man 
of all virtues, and ſo remarkably rh that, how. little ver 
he had, it was always enough; and, when. he, was a a 
great variety. of rich and expenſive. gbjeRts, „be would Biel ay 
- to himſelf, How, BANK things Are, | ere, AW 15 do, not 
; want!” | E dee cut SN 
He had two wives,. one whie 19 10 the not 
whom. Aulus Gellius deſeribes as Il. lech Nap RROne 
woman, chiding and ſcolding brays. by. day and by, night. 
Several inſtances are recorded of her impatience d his. long- 
ſuffering... One day, before ſome f his Friends, Me fell i into 
the tg ane of her paſſion; Ad he, Without au- 
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ſwering a word, went abroad with them; but was no ſooner 


out of the door, than ſhe, running up inte the chamber, threw | 
water down upon his head [s]: upon which, 8 to his 
friends, © Die I not tell you,” ſays he, that after ſo much 
thunder we ſhould have rain? 2 (Sar time, the pulled his 
cloke from his ſhovlders in the open Forum; and, ſome of his 
friends adviſing him to. beat her 175 « Ves, fays he, <« that 
while we two fight, you may all ſtand, by, and cry, Well 
done, Sacrates; to. him, Xantippe.” He choſe this wife, we 
are told, for the ſame reaſon, that they, who would be excellent 
in horſemanſhip, chooſe the rougheſt and moſt ſpirited horſes; 
ſuppoſing, that if they are able to manage them, they may be 
able to manage any. He has probably been imitated by few: 
and imitation in this caſe would certainly be dangerous; for 
every man is not a Socrates; and for one who could $9 through 
the experiment ſo well, a thouſand would be diſgraced, or 
made unhappy in the attempt. e. 
Socrates, we think, was far aer in his ſcholars and 
hearers, than with all his philoſophy he could be with his 
wives; for he had a great number that did him the higheſt ho- 
nour, the chief of whom were Plato and Xenophon. They 


who affirm that Socrates wrote nothing, as Cicero, Plutarch, 


— 


* 


and others, mean only in reſpect to his philoſophy; for it is 
atteſted, and allowed, that he aſſiſted Euripides in compoſing 
tragedies, and was the author of ſome pieces of poetry. Dia- 
logues alſo, and epiſtles are aſeribed to him. His Philoſophical 
Diſputations were committed to writing by his ſcholars; and 
chiefly by Plara and Xenophon. Xenophon ſet the example to 
the reſt, in doing it firſt, and alſo with the greateſt punctuality; 
as Plato did it With the moſt liberty, who, intermixed ſo much 
of his own, that it is not. eaſy, if-polydie, to diſtinguiſh the 
maſter from the ſcholar. Hence Socrates, hearing him recite 


his Lyſis, cried out, How many things doth this young 


man feign of me!“ And Xenophon, denying that Socrates 


ever diſputed of heaven, or of natural cauſes, or the other 
branches of knowledge, which the Grecks call Abele ra, ſays 
that © they who aſeribe ſuch diſſertations to him, lie groſsly - 
wherein,.,as Aulus Gellius informs us, he aims at Plato, who 

maketh.. Socrates diſcourſe of natural. philoſophy, muſie, and 


868% we 3 1 %%% ] I ̃⁵⁵ ß 1 A 
S0 AT Es, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the fifth gen- 
195 . born an Canſtantinople, in the reign of Theodoſius 
6 J. J He 

ho, had. 


LJ. Ie ſtudied grammar under Helladius and Ammonius, 
who, had. withdrawn, themſelves from Alexandria to Conſtan 
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of feſtivals, but that we Bei brought into the church by we 


often to be met with in thoſe early ages of the church. 


nople; and, after he had finiſhed his ſtudies, for ſome time 
profeſied the law, and pleaded at the bar, whence he obtained 
115 name of Scholaſticus. | Then he undertook to Write eccle- 
ſtaſtical hiſtory; and beginning from 309, where Euſcbius ends, 
continued it down to 440. I his oy is written, as Valeſjus 
Vi editor obſerves, with a great deal of judgement and exaQ- 


_ neſs. His exactneſs may be preſumed from his induſtry in con- 


ſulting the original records, acts of council, biſhops letters, 
414 + 


the writings of his contemporaries, of which he often | 
| gives extracts. He is alſo careful in ſetting down the ſucceſ- 


ſion of biſhops, and the years in which every thing was tranſ- 
ated; and deſcribes them by conſuls. and Olympiads, His 


| Judgement appears in his reflections and obſervations, which 


are reaſonable and.impartial. In the twenty-ſecond chapter of 
the fifth book, we may ſee an example of his exact and 9 
inquiry, as well as his judgement and moderation. He there 


treats of the diſpute, on what day the feaſt of Eaſter ſhould be 


celebrated, which had cauſed ſo much trouble in the church; 
and remarks very wiſely, that there was no juſt reaſon to diſ- 
pute with ſo much heat about a thing of ſo little conſequence; 
that it was not neceſſary herein to follow the cuſtom of the 
Jews; that the apoſtles made no general rules for the keepin) 


only; that they left no law. concerning the time when Eal 

ſhould be celebrated, and that it was related only for the fake 
of the hiſtory, how [Jeſus Chriſt was crucified at the feaſt of 
unleavened bread; and that the apoſtles did not truuble them- 
ſelves to make orders about holidays, but were only ſolicitous 
to teach faith and virtue. All this is wiſe and judicious, alid 
favours nothing of that zeal without knowledge, which is fo 


his writer has been accuſed of being a Novatian; and it 


cannot be denied that he ſpeaks very well of that ſect: never- 
theleſs, as Valeſius has proved, he was not one of them, but 
adhered to the church,. while he repreſents them as ſeparated 
from it. His ſtyle is plain and eaſy ; and hath nothing in it of 
oratory, which he treats with contempt. His hiſtory has been 
tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed in Greek and Latin by Vale- 
fius, together with Euſebius and the other eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 


_ Fians; and republiſhed, with additional notes by Reading, at 
London, 1720, 3 vols.. folio. | A 2 95 2 BG £4 7 of: S 8 £1, #3 : 


 SOLANDER {(Daxjer CHARLES), a'celebtated naturaliſt, 
the pupil of Linnzus, and the friend of fir Joſeph Banks; 
was a native of the province of Nordland in Sweden; wher 

his father was minifter. He was born Feb. 28, 1736, and 
ſtudied at Upſal, where he appears to have takep; his degree/of 
doctor in medicine, Linnæus, who during his refidence in 
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In 1768, Dr. 8 Solander was, prevail 


Banks; to undertake; the Toyage round th. e pd 
diſcoveries in natural hiſtory :; and permiſſion was 'obls ed for 
him from the truſtees. of "the. Britiſh Muſeum, ſtill. to hold | 


his appointment during his abſence. 
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WS ns: juſt eſtabliſhed [x]. Such a companion ir. tar | 
— as an acquiſition of no ſmall importance, and to his 


great ſatisfaction, the event abundantly 2 
miſtaken. One of the moſt remark | 
attended theſe heroes of natural hiſtory, i in This E 


the difficulty-they experienced in attempting to aſcend a 
plants. 
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the cold became ſuddenly ſo inten! 


- = __ SOLANDER: 


ferved the lives of the party by the advice he gave; and What 
is more remarkable, was himſelf preſerved by their attention 
to his directions. The matter is thus related in the voyage. 
e Dr. Solander, who had more than once eroſſed thè moun- 
tains which divide Sweden from Norway, well knew that ex- 
treme cold, eſpecially when' joined With fatigue, produces a 
torpor and fleepineſs that are almoſt irreſiſtible: he therefore 
conjured. the company to keep moving, whatever pain it might 
coſt them, and whatever relief they might be promiſed by an 
inclination 'to' reſt. Whoever ſits down, fays he, will fleep ; 
ahd whoever ſleeps will wake no more. Thus, at once admo- 
niſhed and alarmed, they ſet forward; but while they were ſtill 
upon the naked rock, and nl had got among the buſhes, 
| nſe, as to produce the effects 
that had been dreaded. Dr. Solander himſelf was the firſt who 
found the inclination, againſt which he had Warned others, 
irreſiſtible ; and inſiſted upon being ſuffered to lie down. Mr. 
Banks intreated and remonſtrated' in vain; down he lay upon 
the ground, though it was covered with ſnow; and it was with 
rea difficulty that his friend prevented him from ſleeping. 
ichmond, alſo, one of the black ſervants, began to linger, 
having ſuffered from the cold in the ſame manner as the doctor. 
Mr. Banks, therefore, ſent five of the company, among whom was 
Mr Buchan, forward, to get a fire ready, at the firſt convenient 
place they could find; and himſelf with four others remained 
with the doctor and Richmond, whom, partly by perſuaſion 
and intreaty, and partly by force, they brought on; but, when 
they had got through the greateſt part of the birch and ſwamp, 
they both declared they could go ho farther. Mr. Banks had 
recourſe again to entreaty and expoſtulation, but they produced 


no effect; when Richmond was told, that if he did not go on 


be would in a ſhort'timie be frozen to death; he anſwered; that 
e deſired nothing but to lie down and die. The: door did 


not fo explicitly renounce his life; he ſaid; he was willing to 


£0 on, but that he muſt firſt take ſome ſleep, though he had 
before told the company that to ſleep was to periſh! Mr. 


Banks, and the feſt found it impoſlibſe to carry them, and, 
there being no, 1 — 858 they were both ſuffered to fit down, 
being partly ſupported, by the buſhes, and in à few minutes 
they fell into a profound'fleep : ſoon after, ſome of the people 
who had been ſent forwards returned, with the welcome news 
that a fire was kindled about a quarter ôf a mile further on the 


8 ' 


| Happily ſucceeded; but, though he had not ſlept five minutes, 


he had almoſt loſt the uſe of his limbs, and the muſcles were 
fo ſhrunk, that the ſhoes fell from his feet; he conſented to 
80 forward with ſuch aſſiſtance as could be given him; but no 
DIVES! | > 1 attempts 
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attechpts to telieve poor Richmond were ſucceſsful, Mr. Banks, 
„at length got the doctor to the fire [y. 


with much Uiffieul 
Richmond and 


the ſhip, after the utmoſt difficulties. and hazards. 


a ſalary of goo. my 4 year, during 
ever he had, muſt have 


this voyage. What- 


Bafiks, as he had N ere! appointment. There can be no 
doubt that the zeal and geherofity of that friend rewarded him 


. 


vv pings pane tor the time employed in the voyage, and for 
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the yaſt collection of plants which they had made. In 1773, . 


that whi 
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Dr. Solander was adyanced from. the office of Aſſiſtant, to. 
be one of the Under-librarians in the Britin Muſeum. He 


* 


e \ſeaman finally perithed from the cold! ie. 


been from the munificence of Mr. 


8 


ſh ? 1. nd naraes... 
The Diltfodnaire Hiltdrique!, affrin> that Dr: Solander had 
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died, in conſequence' of a ſtroke of apoplexy, on May 16, 


1782. Dr: Pultney,-in his Sketches of the; Progreſs of Botany 


in England, regards the arrival of Dr. Solander in this country, 


* 


as an ra of importance in that hiſtory. At this juncture, 


he ſays, „it is material, among thoſe circumſtances. which 


accelerated the progreſs of the new ſyſtem, to mention the ar- 
rival of the late much-lamented Dr. Solander, who came into 


* 


England on the 1ſt of July, 1760. His name and the connec- 
tion he was known to bear, as the favourite pupil of his great 


maſter, had of themſelves ſome ſhare in exciting a. curioſitj 


which led to information; while his perfe@t acquaintance with. 
the whole ſcheme enabled him to explain its minuteſt parts, 
and elucidate all thoſe obſcurities with which, on a ſuperticial 


view, it was thought to be enveloped. I add to this that the 


f 


urbanity of his manners, and his readineſs to afford ey 


aſſiſtance in his power, joined to that clearneſs and energy wit 


which he effected it, not only brought conviction of its excel- 


lence in thöſe who were inclined to receive it, but conciliated 
the minds, and diſpelled e of many who had been 
averſe to it, vol. li. p. 350. It is teſtified of him by others, 
who knew him intimately, that to a very extenſive know- 
ledge he added a'made of communication, nat only remarkable 


for its "readineſs, but for ſo pecuhar a modeſty, that he con- 
trived almoſt to appear to receive, inſtruction when he was be- 


ſtowing it in the moſt _—_— manner. There are ſaid to be 

red in the various memoirs of philo- 
ſophical ſocieties; but in the tranſactions of the Royal Society 
of London, there is only one letter, which is in vol. Iii. p. 654, 
and is entitled, . Account of the Gardenia 10 aſminoides), in a 
Letter to Philip Carteret Webb, eſq; F. R. S. from Daniel 
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C. Solander, M. D.“ Nor, though his time was alwa: Aue. 
wih employed, to we know of any other production of which 
autho 3 
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with ſmall eyes, and a good-humoured expreſſion 
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i ew, [0] aL JOTIS 
| , SOLIGNAC (Peter Joſeph Dx, LA Prur1e,, Chevalier of), 


was born at Montpellier in 1687, of a noble family, and went 
early to Paris, where he was noticed at court, and, ſoon em- 
ployed in an honourable ſtation, in Poland, He thęre became: 
acquainted with king Staniſlaus, ho took him, after a time, 
not only as his ſecretary, but as his friend. He followed this 
prince into France, when he went, to take poſſeſſion of Lor. 
raine, and became; ſecretary of that, Hie and 7 0 
ſecretary to the academy of Nanci. There he found eiſure 
to cultivate literature and philoſophy, and employed, himſelf in. 
writing. His learning was extenſ! 


ve, and his manners ami- 
able. He died in 1773, at the age of eighty. His principal, 
works are, 1. A iſtory of Poland,” in 5 vols, 12mo. 2. 
« Eloge Hiſtorique du Roi Staniſlas,” 8vo, written with feel⸗ 
ing and with genius. 3. Seyeral detached pieces in the me- 
SOLIMAN II. emperor of the Turks, ſurnamed the Mag- 
nificent, was the only 55 of Selim I. whom he ſucceeded in 
1520 [Z]. He was educated in a manner very different from 
the Ottoman princes in general; for he was inſtructed in thße 
maxims of politics, and the ſecrets of government. He began his 
reign by reſtoring their poſſeſſions to thoſe perſons whom his 
father had unjuſtly plundered. He re-eſtabliſhed the authority) 
of the tribunals, which had been almoſt annihilated; and beſtowed 
the government of provinces only upon perſons of wealth and 
. would have my viceroys, he uſed to ſay, re- 
emble thoſe rivers which fertilize the fields Ee which 
they paſs, not thoſe torrents which ſweep every thing before 
them.“ After concluding a truce with Iſmael Sophy of Perſia, 
and ſubduing Gozeli Bey, who had raiſed a rebellion in Syria, 
he turned his arms againſt Europe. Belgrade was taken in 
1521; and in the following year, Rhodes fell into his poſſeſſion, 
after an obſtinate and enthuſiaſtic defence. Three years after 
this, he conquered Buda, and immediately laid ſiege to Vienna. 


But, . days before that city, and aſſault- 


ing it twenty times, he was obliged to retreat, with the loſs of 
8o, oo men. Some time after, he was defeated. by the Per- 
ſians, and difappointed-alfo in his hopes of taking Malta, He 
ſucceeded, however, in taking Chio, which the Genoeſe had 
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pleaſing him greatly, Angelo o 


that he told the father, how unjuſt he would be both to 


paſſed on, 
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gen died Auguſt 1 at the age of ſeventy-ſi 
While h e was befieging Sch a Hungary, ge Egan «prince 


of the trite ity and juſtice; but his 5 
tarniſhed by py ev, ry ad jul battle al - gh — he re 
; 


1500 priſoners,.chiefly geni/ermen,, ja . ght of his whole 


army. He thought nothing impoſſi wich h. e choſe to com- 
mand. 10 one of his . 8 2 the poſ- 


ſibility, 0! e 2 bridge over the Drave, he Jent, a long 
band of linen, SE theſe 255 Aae upon it: The. 
en el B hee to build 4 ridge 
over, e of 95 7 5 WAR ulties thou mayeſt mee 
with. 1 — i. ie at the fame time, that. # the bridge 
be 151 1 6 u pap tus, 0 he will hang. thee with th. 


ver; linen informs thee. of his will.“ 
"OL n which) (Francis), an NG Italian painter, was 
ice of a good family, and born at Nocera de Pagani near 
aples in 1657. His father Angelo, who was a good painter, 


and alſo. a man 12 Jearning, diſcerned an uncommon. genius in, 


his ſon ; who is faid to have ſpent whole nights in the ſtudies 
Penny. and ph 1 1 5 "He. deſigned alſo, ſo FT Ok ky 
ng ſcuro, performances ſurpr riſed all who — 
them. Angelo ede him 7 the law, — did not alter his 
purpoſe, though he was, informed of his other extraordin 
W till cardinal Orſini put him upon it. This cardi 
afterwards Benedig XIII. had the goodneſs, at a, viſit, to. 
examine the youth, in philoſo Pay ; whoſe ſprightly anſwers 
ſerved, that 15 ſon would go, | 
better, if he did. not waſte ſo much of his time in Srawjng. 
The prelate deſired to ſee his deſigns; and was 2 25 5. 
is ſon 
and to painting, if he attempted to check that force of genius, 
which 1 — To 8 1 out. On this, Sali 4 — had 
full liberty given him to follow his inclination. Two years 
Ys he ſtudied under his father; when the deſire 
4 perfecting himſelf determined him, in 1674, to viſit Na- 
ples. Here he put himſelf under the direction of Fran- 
ciſco. Maria, who was reckoned an excellent defi; ; but | 
received ſuch diſcouragement from him, that he left him in a 
few days. Ie guided himſelf by the works of Lanfranc and 


Calabreſe, in ſtudying eompoſition and chiaro obſcuro; thoſe: 


of Pietro Cortona and Luca Jordano were his ſtandards for 
colouring ;. and he conſulted, laſtly, Guido and Carlo Maratti 
for their beautiful manner of drapery. By an accurate and 
well-ma ſtudy of theſe maſters, he formed to himſelf, an. 
excellent ityle,, —— ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a painter. 
2 that the Jeſuits. es to have the chapel of St. 
Anne e in the church Jeſu Nuovo, he ſent them a e 
3 
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by an architecture painter; not daring to carry it himſelf, for 
fear a prejudice againſt his youth might OE His 
deſign was nevertheleſs mens ; and, While he painted this 
chapel, the beſt painters of Naples viſited him, a toniſhed to 
find themſelves ſürpaſſed by a mere boy. This w: his firſt 
moment of diſtinction, and his reputation increaſed . ſo ' faſt, 
that great works were offered him from every quarter. His 
fame was as great in other countries as at Naples; inſomuch 
that the kings of France and = ore him very advantageous 
propoſals, to engage him in their ſervice, which, however, he 
declined. Philip V. arriving at ay commanded. him to 
int his portrait. This monarch diſtinguiſhed hitn Mighty oY; 
s favour, and even cauſed him to fit” in his preſence. Ihe 
emperor Charles VI. knighted him, on account of a pictüre 
he ſent him. In 1701, he went and ſtayed at Rome during the 
holy year: when the pope and cardinals took great notice of him. 
This painter is alſo known by his ſonnets, which have been 
printed ſeveral times in collections of poetry; and it is re- 
markable, that, at eighty years of age, his memory ſupplied 
him with the moſt beatitiful paſſages of the poets, in the y od 
cation of which he was very happy. Theſe qualific tons 
engaged the beſt company of Naples to frequent his houſe; 
for he always lived in a diſtinguiſhed manner. His cuſtom of 
dreſſing himſelf like an abbẽ 4 him the name of abate Soli- 
mene. He died in 1747, at almoſt ninety. He painted entirely 
after nature; being fearful, as he ſaid, that too ſervile an at- 
tachment to the antique might damp the fire of his imagination. 
He was a man of a fine temper, who neither criticized the 
works of others out of envy, nor was blind to his own defeQts. 
He told the Italian author of his life, that he had advanced 
many falſities in extolling the character of his works: which, 
it is true, had procured him a great deal of money, but yet 
were very far 25 of perfection. The great duke of Tuſ- 
cany with difficulty prevailed on Solimene's modeſty to ſend 
him his picture, which he wanted to place in his gallery among 
other painters. 5 %% ᷑Gͤ⁰-jô ney 
SOLINUS (Carvs Julius), an ancient Latin grammarian, 
and (as it appears) a Roman, whom ſome have fooliſhly ima- 
gined to have lived in the time of Auguſtus, though in his 
« Polyhiſtor” he has made large extracts kom the elder Pliny. 
It is probable that he lived about the middle of the third cen- 
tury. We have of his the abovementioned work, which Sal- 
maſius has publiſhed in 2 vols. folio: illuſtrated with a com- 
mentary of his own, if to overwhelm a ſmall tract, and bury” 
it under a maſs of learning can be called illuſtrating.  The' 
“ Polyhiſtor” is an ill-digeſted compilation of hiſtorical and 
geographical remarks upon various countries: and the extracts 
in 
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5S0LlSs (An roxto pz), an ingenious iſh writer, was of 
an ancient and illuſtrious family, and born at Placenza in Old 
Caſtile, in tO BJ. He was ſent to Salamanca to ſtudy the 
law; but, like the greater part of thoſe Who have before taſted 
the ſweets of the belles lettres, did · not purſue it long. He had 


a natural turn for poetry, and cultivated it with a ſucceſs which 
did him great honour. He was but ſeventeen, when he wrote 


an ingenious comedy, called Amor y Obligacion: and he 
after wards compoſed others, which were received with the 
higheſt applauſe. Nicolas Antonio affirms him to have been the 
beſt comic, poet Spain has ever ſeen. At ſix and twenty, he 


+ 


applied himſelf to ethics and politics. His great merit 8 


him a patron in the count d'Oropeſa, viceroy then of Navarre, 
and afterwards of the kingdom of Valence, who: took him for 
his ſecretary. In 1642, he wrote his comedy of Orpheus and 
Eurydice, to be repreſented at Pampeluna, upon the birth of 
the count's ſon. Then Philip IV. of Spain made him one of 


his ſecretaries; and, after Philip's death, the queen regent made 


him firſt hiſtoriographer of the Indies, which was a place of great 


profit as well as honour, His Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of 


exico, ſhews, that ſhe could not have named a fitter perſon; 


for it is written very well, and in a moſt intereſting manner. 


Intent upon raiſing the glory of Ferdinand Cortez, his hero, he 
has imputed to him many ſtrokes of policy, many reflections, | 
and many actions of which he was not capable; and he has 


Cloſed his account with the conqueſt of Mexico, that he might 


not tarniſh it with the crnelties afterwards committed. Never- 
theleſs, the hiſtory is reckoned upon the whole very good, and 
has been tranſlated into feveral languages: He is perhaps better 
known for this hiſtory, at leaſt abroad, than for his poetry and: 
dramatic writings, although they are ſaid to be excellent. 
He had always lived in the world, and enjoyed himſelf like 
other people; but at length a religious zeal ſeized, and entirely 
ſubdued him. He was now reſolved to dedicate himſelf to the 
ſervice of God, by embracing the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and ac- 
cordingly was: ordained a prieſt at fifty- ſeven. He renounced 
now all profane compoſitions, and wrote nothing aſterwards 
but ſome dramatic pieces upon ſubjects of devotion, which are 
repreſented in Spain on certain feſtivals. He died in 1686. His 


comedies were printed at Madrid in 1681, 4to: his ſacred and 


rofane poems at the ſame ps in 1716, 40: his < Hiſtory of: 
exico” often, but particularly at Bruſſels in 1704, folio; with 
his life prefixed by D. Juan de Goyeneche. | 
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 ., SOLOMON (ben Jos JALLA), ben Abraham, ben Abdulla 
by his firſt wife Tanomata [B], was born at Bonda, a town 
founded by his father Ibrahim, in the kingdom of Futa or Sa- 
naga, which lies on both ſides the river Senegal or Sanaga, and 
extends as far as the Gambra. Being ſent by his father, in Feb. 
1731, to ſell. ſome. ſlaves to captain Pyke, commander of a 
trading veſſel belonging to Mr. Hunt, and not agreeing about 
their price, he ſet out with another black merchant on an expe - 
dition acroſs the Gambra z but they were taken priſoners by the 
Mandingos, a nation at enmity with his own, and fold for ſlaves. 
to captain Pyke aforeſaid, who immediately ſent propoſals to 
his father for their redemption. The ſhip ſailing before the 
return of an anſwer, Job was carried to r put deli- 
vered to Mr. Denton, factor to Mr. Hunt. He ſold him to 
Mr. Tolſey of Maryland, from whom, though kindly treated, 
he eſcaped; and, being committed to priſon as a fugitive ſlave, 
diſcovered himſelf to be a Mahometan. Being at length con- 
veyed to England, a letter addreſſed to him by his father fell into 
the hands of general Oglethorpe, who immediately gave bond 
to Mr. Hunt — payment of a certain ſum on his delivery, in 
England. Accordingly, he arrived in England in 1733 but 
Mr. Oglethorpe was gone to Georgia. Mr. Hunt provided 
him 1 at Limehouſe; and Mr. Bluet, who firſt found 
him out in __ took him down to his houſe at Cheſhunt. 
The African Company undertook for his redemption, which 
was ſoon effected by Nathaniel Braſſey, eſq; member for Hert- 
ford, for 40l. and 20l. bond and charges, by a ſubſcription 
—_— 6ol. Being now free, he tranſlated ſeveral Arabic 
MAIL. for fir Hans Sloane, who got him introduced at court, and 
after fourteen months ſtay in London, he returned home loaded 
with preſents to the amount of :5ool. He found his father dead, 
and his native country depopulated by war. He was of a 
comely perſon, near ſix feet high, pleaſant but grave counte- 
nance, acute natural parts, great perſonal courage, and of ſo 
retentive a memory, that he could repeat the Koran by heart at 
fifteen, and wrote it over three times in England by memory. 
See Mr. Bluet's © Memoirs” of him, in an 8vo pamphlet of 
17 pages, 1734; Moore's © Travels; and Aſtley's “ Voyages,” 
II. 234—240.. to hid ee e, s Neret 
SOLON, one of the ſeven ſages of Greece, was born at 
Athens about the thirty-fifth Olympiad. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
| ſelf early by the greatneſs of his courage, and the brightneſs of 
his parts, which advantages raiſed him to the government of his 
country. Draco, who had been legiſlator before him, had 
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made ſome laws extremely ſevere; theſe he repealed, and enacted 
others more mild. He reſtrained luxury, aboliſhed 'a/ great 
many ſuperſtitious ceremonies, © and permitted thoſe Athenians 
who had no children, to leave their fortunes in what manner 
they pleaſed. He made no laws againſt parricides, becauſe he 
could not think human nature capable of the crime. When 
Piliſtratus became fovereign of Athens, Solon oppoſed him 
as much as he could; but, when he found it was to no purpoſe, 
he retired abroad. It is ſaid that he travelled into Egypt and 
Lydia, where he met with Crœſus. Croefus, ſhewing himſelf 
to Solon in all his ſplendor and magnificence, aſked him, * if 
he ever ſaw any thing finer?“ „ Yes,” ſays he, © cocks, 
pheaſants, and peacocks; for their finery is their own, but 
yours is borrowed.” He faid that no man ought to be pro- 
nounced happy before his death, conſidering the viciſſitudes of 
human life. He ſaid, that laws were like cobwebs, which 
catched only flies; for they puniſhed only little people, the 
great could eaſily break through them. When he was aſked, 
„ Why he gave the Athenians' not more perfect laws?“ he 
replied, “that he gave them as good as their manners would 


bear. 8; | 

He died at eighty. It is ſaid that he wrote a treatiſe of laws, 

of eloquence, of elegies, of Iambic verſe; and that he either 

inſtituted or improved the Areopagus at Athens. 

SOMERS (Jour Lord), chancellor of England, was the fon 
of an attorney at Worceſter, where he was born 1652 [c]. He 
was uche at a private ſchool. in Staffordſhire; and thence 


admitted a gentleman-commoner of Trinity-college in Ox- 
| fordſp]. | Afterwards he entered himſelf of the Middle-Temple, 
London, where he proſecuted the ſtudy of the law with great 
vigour ; intermixing all the while with it that of polite litera- 
ture, of which, as appears from ſome fmall publications, he was 
2 great maſter, * He ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf to much advantage 
at the bar; and; in 1681, had a conſiderable ſhare in a piece, 
entitled A juſt and modeſt vindieation of the proccedings of 
the two laſt parliaments,” in 'anſwer to Charles the Second's 
Declaration to all his loving ſubjects touching the "cauſes 
and reaſons, that moved him to diſſolve the two laſt pattiaments:” 
Burnet ſays, that this piece is “Written with great ſpirit and 
true judgement; that it was at firſt penned by Sidney, but a new 
draught was ede by Somers [E], who, as he afterwards ob- 
ſerves, wrote ti beſt papers that came out at that time, though 
the titles of them are not now known. June 1683, he was one 
of the counſel for Thomas Pilkington, Samuel Shute, and 
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Henry. Corniſh, eſqrs. Ford Lord Gray, Sir Thomas Player, 
and others, who were then tried for a riot in the city, at the 
chooſing of the ſheriffs in 1682; and, in 1688, he was of counſel 
for the ſeven biſhops at their trial. In the convention, which 
met by the prince of l ſummons in Jan. 1689, he re- 
preſented his native city of Worceſter; and was one of the 
managers ſor the houſe of commons, at a conferente with the 
houſe of lords, upon the word. “ Abdicated. Soon after the 
acceſſion of William and Mary, he was appointed ſolicitor-ge- 
neral, and received the honour of knighthood; and, in the de- 
bate upon the bill for recognizing their majeſties and the act of 
the convention, he ſpoke with much zeal, and ſuch an aſcendant 
authority, that it paſſed without any more oppoſition. April 
1692, he was made attorney-general ; and, March following, 
advanced to the poſt of lord keeper. In 1697, he was created 
lord Somers, baron of Eveſham, and made chancellor of Eng- 
land; and, for the ſupport of thoſe honours and dignities, his 
majeſty made him a grant of the manors of Reygate and How- 
legh in Surrey, and another grant of 2100l. per annum out of 
the fee- farm rents. In 1700, he was removed from his poſt of 
lord high chancellor; and, the year following, impeached of high 
crimes and mi ſdemeanours by the houſe of commons, but acquitted 
upon trial by the houſe of lords. He then retired toa ſtudious courſe 
of life; and was choſen preſident of the Royal Society, of which 
he had been long a member. Nevertheleſs, though removed from 
the adminiſtration, his labours were ſtill dedicated to the. ſervice 
of the government and of his country. In 1706, thereſore, he 
made a motion in the houſe of lords, to correct ſome proceedings 
in the common law and in chancery, that were both dilatory 
and chargeable; and, by thus endeavouring to amend the voca- 
tion which he had adorned, ſhewed himſelf greatly ſuperior to 
little prejudices. "The union between England and Scotland was 
alſo projected by him the ſame year. In 1908, he was made 
lord preſident of the council; from which poſt he. was removed 
in 1710, upon the change of the miniſtry. , He afterwards grew 
very infirm in his health; which indiſpoſition is ſuppoſed to be 
the reaſon that he had no other poſt than a ſeat at the council- 
table, after the acceſſion of George I. He died of an apoplectic 
fit, April 26, 1716; after having for ſome, time ſurvived. the 
powers of his underſtanding. ' His lordſhip was never. married. 
_ Endleſs are the encomiums which, have, been beſtowed upon 
this noble and illuſtrious perſon. Burnet, tells , that © he was 
very learned in his own Jagger ay 5 with a great deal more 
learning in other profeſſions; in divinity, philoſophy, and hif- 
tory. He had a great capacity for buſineſs, with an extraordinary 
[r] Hiſt. vol. it. p · 107. 15 e 
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temper ;, for he was fair and gentle, perhaps to a fault, conſi- 


dering his poſt: ſo that he had all the patience and ſoftneſs, as 
well as the. juſtice and equity, becoming a great magiſtrate.” 
An honourable writer of our own times calls him ( one of thoſe 
divine men, who, like a chapel in a palace, remain unprofaned, 
while all the reſt is tyranny, corruption, and folly. All the 
traditional accounts of him, the hiſtorians; of the laſt age, and 
its beſt authors, repreſent him as the moſt incorrupt arts 
and the honeſteſt ſtateſman, as a maſter-orator, a genius of the 
fineſt taſte, and as a patriot of the nobleſt and moſt extenſive 
views; as a man who diſpenſed bleſſings by his life, and planned 
them for poſterity [G].“ He was a very great patron of men of 
parts and learning, and a ene of Nr. Addiſon, who has 
drawn his character at large in one of his“ Freeholders,” in 
that of May 4, 1716, where he has choſen his/lordſhip's motto 
for that of his paper, Prodeſſe quam conſpici. Lord Somers, 
was one of thoſe who firſt redeemed: Milton's. © Paradiſe Loſt” 
from. that obſcurity, in which party-prejudice. and hatred had 
ſuffered it long to lie neglected; and who pointed out the merits 
of that noble poem. E N ae: 
But he was not c nly the patron of learning and learned men: 
he was alſo himſelf an author, as we have already obſerved. He 
wrote ſeveral pieces on the ſubject of politics: he tranſlated 
into Engliſh Plutarch's “ Life of Alcibiades,” as it ſtands among 
jc phe «i Fc tranſlated by ſeveral . hands: he tranſlated 
likewiſe. into Engliſh the Epiſtle of Dido to Æneas, printed in 
the tranſlation of Ovid's Epiſtles, by various hands. Dryden's 
Satire to his Muſe” has been attributed to him: but they ſeem to 
have reaſon on their ſide, who ſuppoſe, that the groſs ribaldry 
of that poem could not flow from ſo humane and poliſhed a 
temper as that of lord Somers. He was thought too, but it does 
not appear on what foundation, to have written! The Preface” 
to; Lindal's “ Rights of the Chriſtian Church.“ There are 
e and ſpeeches of his in print. 


DMERVILE (WiIrLIAM), This gentleman. was de- 
ſeended from a very ancient family in the county of Warwick — : 
His anceſtors, had large poſſeſſions at Kingſton, in Worceſter- 
ſhire, ſo early as the reign of Edward I. He was the ſon of 
Robert Someryile of Edſton, in Warwickſhire, and, as he ſays 
himſelf, was born near Avon's banks. He was born at Edſton 
in Warwickſhire in 1692, bred at Wincheſter-ſchool, and 
choſen from thence fellow of Ne- college, Oxford, as was his 
brother Dr. Somervile, rector of Adderbury in Oxfordſnire. 
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country gentleman, and a uſeful juſtice of the peace. 
Tue following account, copied from the letters of his friend 
Shenſtone, will be read with pain by thoſe whom his poems 
have delighted. Our old friend Somervile is dead! I did not 
imagine I could have been fo ſorry as I find myſelf on this oc- 
caſion, Sublatom quzrimus.' I can now excuſe all his 
foibles; impute them to age and to diſtreſs of circumſtances : 
the laſt of theſe conſiderations wrings my very foul to think 
on. For a man of high ſpirit, conſcious of having (at leaſt in 
one production) generally pleaſed the world, to be plagued and 
threatened by wretches that are low in every ſenſe, to be forced 
to drink himſelf into pains of the body, in order'to get rid of 
the pains of the mind, is a miſery.” He died July 14, 1743. 
From lady Luxborough's letters, p. 211, we find that Mr. 
Somervile tranſlated from Voltaire the play of Alzira,” which 
was then in manuſcript in her hands. © © 7 
SOMNER (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh antiquary, was 
born at Canterbury, March 30, 1606, according to the account 
given by his wife and ſon; but, according to the regiſter of the 
riſh of St. Margaret's, much earlier, br it repreſents him to 
E been baptized Nov. 5, 1598 [1]. It was a proper birth- 
lace for an antiquary, being one of the moſt ancient cities in 
England; and Somner was ſo well pleaſed with it, that, like 
Claudian's good old citizen of Verona, within the walls, or in 
the ſight of them, he grew up, lived, and died. He was of a 
reputable family; and his father was regiſtrar of the court of 
Canterbury under ſir Nathaniel Brent, commiſſary. At a proper 
age, he was ſent to the free- ſchool of that city, where he 
ſeems to have acquired a competent knowledge of the Latin 
| ai. ns at leaſt. Thence he was removed, and placed as clerk 
to his father in the eccleſiaſtical courts of that dioceſe; and was 
afterwards preferred to a creditable office in thoſe courts b 
archbiſhop Laud. His natural bent in the mean time by. | 
the ſtudy of antiquities; and he took all opportunities of in- 
dulging it. He was led early, in his walks through the ſuburbs 
and the fields of that eity, to ſurvey the Britiſh bricks, the 
Roman ways, the Daniſh hills and works, the Saxon mona. 
reries, and the Norman churches. This was his amuſement 
abroad; at home he delighted in old manuſcripts, Jeger-books, 
rolls, and records: all which made him ſo quiekly known; that, 
upon queſtions concerning deſcent of families, tenure of eſtates; 
dedication of churches, right of tithes,” and the hiſtory of*uſe 
and cuſtom, he was conſulted by all his neighbours, 
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In 1640, he publiſhed! “ The Antiquities of Canterbury, 
Atto; uu accurate performance, and very hn executed, 
as it preſerved from oblivion many monuments of antiquity, 
wlictr were ſoon after huried by civil diſcord in min. Thi 
work obtained a high character; and I r. Merie Caſaubon, pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, and a great encourager of our author 
in his ſtudies, repreſents it as * exceedingly uſeful, not only to 
thoſe ho deſire o know the ſtate of that once flousiſhing city, 
but to all that are gurious jn the ancient Engliſh hiſtory LEJ 
Thus fuf Sommer had ſrarched only into the Latin writers, and 
ſuch national records as had been penned ſince the Norman 
conqueſt: but his thirſt after antiquities urged him to proceed, and 
to attain the Britiſh and Saxon tongues. To acquire he Britiſh, 
there were rules of eee ee of words, and other 
f ſufficient memoirs, ides the living dialect, 0 guide A man of 
induſtry and reſolution; but the Saxon Was extinct, and the monu- 
ments of it ſo few and fo latent, that it required infinite 8. 
as well as pxtience EJ. Eneouraged, however, by his friend Ca- 

ſaubon, and being of an actiye ſpirit; he did nat deſpair; but, be- 
ginning his work, he ſuccesded fo wonderfully, as to he compared 
with the moſt knowing in that way: and he has always been ranked 

by the beſt 1 he fe complete critics in the Saxon lan- 
guage [J. His fil in this obliged him to enquire into moſt of 
2 a es; and made hin alſo go through 
the Old Gaelic, I iſh; Scotch, and Daniſſt dialects, and yet more 

particularly the Gothie, Sclavonian, and German. Of his pet- 
fection in the latter; he gave the world a public ſpecimen on the 
following occaſion. While his friend Ca ee in 
an eſſay on the Saxon tongue, he met with an epiſtle of . to 
. Schottus, which 6ontained à large catalogue of old German 
words, in uſe with that nation ner or nine hundred. years before. 
Caſaubon thought that many of them had a great affinity to the 
Saxon; and, therefore, being theni4n London, ſent down the 
catalogue to Somner at Canterbury; who, in a few days returned 
his ahimadverfions upon them, und ſhewed:the lation of the 
German with the Sax om language. They wote publiſhed as zn 
appendix to Caſanbon's eſſay in 650, 8voz. at Which time the 
ſame. Cuſaubon informs us, that Somner would have printed 
all his uſeſul labours, and have written much more, if that fatal 
cataltrophe had not interpoſed; which brought no leſs deſolation 
l upon letters othan upon the land. oth Sk . 
_ * Sormher's reputmilon: was how ſo well eſtabliſhed that ao mo- 
numents - of antiquity conid be further publiſbed without his 
advice and helping hand, In 4652, when. a collectien of 
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Hiſtorians came forth under this title, 4 Hiſtoria Anglicanæ 
Scriptores X. ex vet. MSS. nunc primum in lucem edi, the. 
Appendix or Gloſſarium was the labour of Mr. Somner: whom 
fir Roger Twiſden, who, with the aſſiſtanee of archbithop Uther 
and Mr. Selden, publiſhed theſe (hiſtorians, repreſetus in the 
preface as a man of primitive probity and candour, a moſt 
ſagacious ſearcher into the antiquities of his country, and moſt 
expert in the Saxon tongue.“ Hiekes aſtetwards calls this gloſ- 
ſary of Somner's © incomparable; e , bur ar without 
which the ten hiſtorians had been imperfect and little uſeful u]. 
Somner's friends had ſtill more work for him: they obſer ved ĩt 
vas impoſſible to cultivate any language, or recommend it to 
learners, without the help of a dictionary; and this was yet 
wanting to the Saxon. On him therefore they laid the mighty 
taſk of compiling one: but, as this work required much time 
and great expence, it became an object to contrive ſome com- 
petent reward and ſupport, as well as barely to afford him their 
countenance and aſſiſtance. Now fir. r Spelman had 
founded at Cambridge a lecture for promoting the Saxon 
tongue, either by reading it publiciy, or by the edition of 
Saxon manuſcripts, and other books: and, this lecture being 
vacant in 1657, archbiſhop Uſher recommended Sonner to the 
patron Roger Spelman, eſq. grandſon of the founder, that “ he 
would confer on him the pecuniary ſtipend, to enable him to 
proſecute a Saxon dictionary, which would more improve that 
tongue, than bare academic lectures oJ.“ Accordingly, Somner 
Had the falary, and now purſued the work, in which he had 
already made conſiderable progreſs: for it was publiſhed at Ox- 
ford in April 1659, with an inſeription to all ſtudents. in the 
Saxon tongue, à dedication io his patron Roger Spelman, eſq. 
and a preface. JVC er 
- - Juſt before the Reſtoration, he was impriſoned in the caſtle” of 
Deal, for endeavouring to procure hands to petition for a free par- 
Lament. In 1660, he was made maſter of St. John's hoſpital, in 
the ſuburbs of Canterbury; and about the fame time auditor of 
Chriſt-church, in that city. Phe ſame year he publiſhed, in | 
to, * A treatiſe of 'gavel-kind, both name and thing, ſhewing 
the true etymology and derivation of the one, the nature, anti- 
_quity, and original of the other; with ſundry] emergent obſer- 
_ vations, both pleaſant and profitable to he known of Kentiſhmen 
and others, eſpecially ſuch as are ſtudious either of the ancient 
cuſtom, or the common law of this kingdom. In this work 
he ſhewed himſelf am abſolute civilian, and a complete common - 
lawyer, as well äs à profound antiquarian. This was his laſt. 
Publication: he left behind him many obſervations in manu- 
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ſcript, and ſome | treatiſes one of which, < of the Roman ports 
9970 ts i in, Kent,” was publiſhed” at Oxford 169 93, Bio.” by 
James Brome, M. A. rector of Cheriton, and chaplain to eg 


Py 4 4 3 


Cinque-Ports 3 and «Tulii Cæſatis Portus Tecius iure 4 
Somnero, Du Freſne, Gibſon,” was' printed at the ſame place 
1624, 8 vo. To the former is prefixed his life by White Kennet, 
afterwards bilhop of Peterborough. Theſe works were parts of 
an intended iſtor of. the anti 65 of Kent. 

Somner died Mare 1 30, 1 after having been twice mar- 
ried. Dr. Kennet tells us, Ngo he was coutteous, without 
deſign ; wiſe, without a trick; faithful, without, a reward? 
humble and compaſſi jonate ; moderate a equal; "never fretted 
by his afflickions, nor lated by the favaurs of heaven and good 
men.” His many well. ſeleQed books and choice manu 2 — 
were purchaſed by the dean and chapter of Canterbury for 
library of that church, where they now remain. A Cale, * 
of his manuſcripts | is ſubjoined | to the life abovementioned.” 
was a man « 1. moribus, of g get integrity and Gang 

city of manners. He adhered to king Charles, in the time of 
his troubles; and, when he ſaw 5105 brought to the block, his 
zeal could no 1 contain itſelf, but broke out into a | paſſionate 
clegy, entitled, * The inſecurity of princes, conſidered in an 
occaſional, meditation upon the king's late 1 and death, 
1648, 4to, . Soon after he publiſhed another affectionate poem, 
to which is prefixed the pourtraiture of Charles J. beide his 
Eucoy Rachen, and this title, The 4 „ The of the king's 
book opened, with a Poe annexed,” © The Inſecurity” = 
Princes, Ke. . 

Among his, friends and rebels were the archbiſhops 
Laud and Uſher, fir Robert Cotton, fir William Dugdale, fir 
Simonds D'Ewes, the antiquary Mr. 'William Burton, 'fir John 
Marſham, Elias Afhmole,: eſq} and others. of the farce ſtamp 
and character. A print of him is placed over-againft the title- 
Pt 5 his ale „Of the Kot ports and forts in Kent.“ 

LES, an Ee 7 Greek tragic poet, was born at 
Abe the 24% ear 6 | Olym 2 that is, near 5 
years before e 10 et he _ rty-one years younger 
than, Zſchytus, and fifteen older than Pelipides,” His father 
Sophilvs, * whoſe condition Sen certain can be collected, 
educated him in all, the politer "accompliſhments > le learned 
mulic and dancing of Lampris, zs Atbenaus 258, and had 
Aſchylus for his maſter in poetry.” He was abour ſixteen,” at 
the time of Xerxev's expeditions ino Greece : N being at 
Salamis, wher the Gree! Ns 125 
numents N tl Arte 
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found Theſeus's bones, and bringing the no le relics | 
ſolemn pomp. into the city, a cohtention of e e, * 1 þ - 
pointed; as was uſual on extraordinary occalions.. Æſchyſus 
and Sop hocles were. the two reat rivals; and the. rize Was 
lined to Sophocles,, although it was the Hirſt play, he ever 
preſented in public. The eſteem and wonder, that all Greece 
expreſſed at his wiſdom, made him conceived to be the peculiar 
favourite, or rather intimate friend, of t ie gods. Thus they tell 
us, that Eſeulapius did him the honour to viſit him at his houſe; 
and, from * ſtor = related by Cicero, it t ſhould ſeem that Her- 

es was ſupp ed to, have no Teſs To eck for him. "Apolls- 
nius We is, in bis. oration before Benda, tells the em- 
peror, chat Sophocles the Athenian was able to check and re- 
ſtrain the furious winds, when they were viſiting his cpuntry at 


an unſeaſonable time. . 
This opinion of his extraordinary worth o pened him a free 
paſſage: to the higheſt offices in the ſtate. We find him, i 


trabo, going in joint commiſſion with Nee to reduce the 
us Samians: and it was during his continuance in this 
honour, that he received the ſevere repritnand from bis colleague, 
which is recorded by Cicero. 85 ey were ſtanding and conferring 
about their common. affairs, when there. happened to run by a 
very beautiful boy.  Sophocles could not but take notice of his 
perſon, and began to ex 15 his admiration to ericles: ; ito 
which the grave —y b this memorable. reply; 9 
01 3 ould pon ee with his 555 2 wel 
5 1 his hands . 175 Whatever incl inatt | 
might have, as inded his chaſtity is but to0 reaſonably ful Gi 
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+, Cicero, in his book “ De. Se 7 8 0 
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this account, | 

= at laſt e e buſineſs into court before the Judges; 
and petitiohed the TOP of their father, as one that was 
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Virgil, by his « Sophocleo cothurno,” has left 3 a a 
Von. „ Jens to denote a preference. of, Sc 
"other writers of traged 4 
Out of above 15 en tragedies,” "which Sah lice a, 
only ſeven remain. They have been frequently publiſhed, ſepa- 
rately and together ; ; with the Greek Scholia and Lawn verſions, 
and without. "Two editions of the Whole colle ion may be 
mentioned: one by P. Stephens, with the Greek eue; and 
e notes of Joachim Camerarius,. and his father . bes = 
in 1 * 95 another with the. Latin 5 c. and; Al 155 he Gree. 
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2 Ad e of Hie og 
of Epheſus, and a phyſic an too, hen | Win gr e dw 
" wrote alſo about the Niſeaſes of women ; ; utileſs, . which is very 
” likely y, the one be taken for the other. | 
©" SORBATT (Fav, a 80 medical writer, 4 native of 
4 8 855 was phyfic ician Fo the imperial court, and. pro ſeſſor of © 
nedicine at Vi enna for twenty- our. years. He died in 1691, 
| 5 an A He has left, S, 4 Commentaries. on 
the A Aphoriſms 7 Hippocrates, in Latin, 410. 1680. 2. 
"4: Medicina univerfalis,. theoretica et praktica, "folio, 1 701. 
5 Thee this work has been much eſteemed, as falid Ahd 1 u ls 
it "contains ſome things which at preſent appear ther ftrar 
* 41 Confiſium me eum, ſive. dialogus Toimic cus, de 2 | 
Teeny. e 75, 1679. He ſays ere, that the plague ol * 
1 "year carried 2 perſons 4. Several Abbes in a 
* Tiodical pede entitled “ "Ephemerides of the Ns! in 


5 ture . 
der SORBIERE Saat, a French writer] ſo}, was dort 


5 Lor 
| "Proteſtant parents in 1610, or 1675; for it is not abfolutel 
ey "certain which. His. ather was a tradeſmän; his mother: Loh, 
"was. the ſifter bf che learned Samuel Petit, miniſter of Niſmes. 
"Theſe 'dyin yivg When be was young, his uncle Petit took the care 
l him, and educated him ats his own child. Having laid a 
e "proper foundation n and polite e he went to 
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Paris, where he ſtudied divinity; but, b ing preſent diſguſted: 
with this, he applied himſelf 10 phyſie, and ſoon: made ſuch a 
progreſs, as to ſorm an abridged ſyſtem ſor his on uſe, which 
was aſterwards printed on one ſheet of paper. He went into 
Holland in 4642, back to France in 1645, and then again to; 
Holland in 1646, in which year hie married. He now intended 
to ſit don to the practice of his profeſſion, and with that view 
went to Leyden, but being too volatile and inconſtant to ſtay long 
at one place, he was ſcarcely ſattled at Leyden, when he returned io 
France, and was made principal of the college of Orange in 1650. 
Ia. 1653, he abjured the Proteſtant religion, and embraced 
the Popith ; /and, going to Paris in 1654, publiſhed, according 
to cultomg a diſcourſe upon the motives of his converſion, which 
he dedicated to cardinal Mazarine. He went afterwards to, 
Rome, where he made himſelf known to Alexander VII, by a 
Latin letter addreſſed to that pope; in which he inveighed againſt 
the envious Proteſtants, as he called them. Upon his return 
from Rome, he came over to England; and afterwards publiſhed, 
in 1664, a relation of his voyage hither, which brought upon 
him much trouble and diſgrace; for, having taken great and 
unwarrantable liberties, and ſhewn much ſpleen and ſatirical 
humour againſt a nation with whom France at that time thought 
it policy to be on good terms, he was ſtripped oſ his title of 
“ Hiſtoriographer of France, which had been given him by 
the king, and ſent for ſome time into baniſhment. His boo 
alſo, was diſcountenanced and diſcredited,” by a tract publiſhed 
againſt it in the very city of Paris; while Sprat [x], afterwards 
biſhop of Rocheſter, ex poſed it with; much eloquence and wit 
here at home. Voltaire has alſo been very ſevere upon this 
work: I would not, ſays he, ( imitate the late Mr. Sorbiere, 
who, having ſtayed three months in England, without Roaring 
any thing either of its manners or of its language, thought ft 
to print a relation, which proved but a dull ſcurrilous ſatire upon 
a nation he knew nothing off. 
Cardinal Roſpiglioſi being likely to ſueceed Alexander 
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er VII. 
in the papal chair, Sorbiere made a ſecond journey to Rome [Y. 
He was known to the cardinal When he was at Rome before, 
and had ſince publiſhed a! collection of poems in his praiſe; 
and ſo promiſed himſelf great things upon his exaltation to the 
popedom. Roſpiglioſi Wwas made pope, and took the name of 
Clement IX; but Sorbiere was diſappointed ; for, though the 
pope receiyed him kindly, and gave bim good words, yet he 
gave him nothing more, except a ſmall ſum to defray. the 
chaoyes of his journey. He was one of thoſe men who could 
not be content, and was therefore never happy. He was con- 
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rinually complaining of the injuſtice and cruelty of lo une: 
and yet his finances were always decent, and he lived in tolerable 
nty. . Louis XIV. cardinal ' Mazarine, and pope Alexander 
II, had been benefaktors to him; and man) were of opinion, 


that he had as much as he deſerved; | He could not help bemoan- 
ing himſelf even to Clement IX, who contenting himſelf, as 


we have obſerved, with doing him ſome little honours, without 
paying any regard to his fortune, is ſaid to have received this 


complaint from him, Moſt holy father, you give ruffles 0, . 
SOIC DENT Zh . 
In the mean time, it is ſuppoſed that Sorbiere's connexions 
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man who is without a ſhirt.“ 


- 


would have advanced him higher in the church, if he had been 
rightly turned for it. But he was more of a philoſopher tha TY 


divine. He revered the memory of ſuch writers as Rabelais, 
whom he made his conſtant ſtady: Montaigne and Charron were 
in his preſence; and he had a known attachment to the prin- 
ciples and perſon of Gaſſendus, whoſe life, prefixed to his 


works, was written by Sorbiere. Fheſe connections and at- 
tachments made him ſuſpected to be not very ſound in the faith, 
but rather ſceptical at the bottom; and this ſuſpicĩon was pro- 
bably ſome check to his promotion: for other wiſe, although a 


man of levity and vanity, he was not deſtitute of good qualities 
and accompliſhments; He was very well ſkilled in languages 


and all polite literature, and had ſome knowledge in many 


ſeienoes ; and he is ſaid to have had no remarkable blemiſh upon 


his character, although a little addicted to pleaſures“ He died 
of al dropſy, the th of April, 1670. N e eie 


Though his name is ſo well known in the literary world, yet 


it is not wing to any productions of his own, but rather to the 
connections he ſought, and the correſpondences he held with 
men of learning. He was not the author of any conſiderable 
work, although here are more than twenty publications of his of 
the ſmaller kind. Some have been meniſoned in the courfe of 


this memoir, and there are others: as, “ Lettres & Diſeours 
ſur diverſes matieres curieuſes, Paris, 1660, 4% „ Diſedurs 
ſur la Comete, written upon Gaſſendi's prineiples againſt 


comets being portents, 1665 4 Diſcours ſur la transfuſion de 


ſang d'un animal dans le corps d'un hamme, written at Rome; 
& Diſcoyrs ſceptique ſur le paſſage du chyle & fur le mouve+ 

ment du cœur. Guy Patin ſays, in one of his detters, that 
this laſt work is full of faults, and that the author knew nothing 


of the ſubject che treated 5 which may be in ſome meaſure 
true, for he does not appear to have troubled himſelf long about 
phyſie. He publifhed in 1669 at Paris, ** Epiſtola illuſtrium & 
eruditorum virorum;“ among which are ſome of Clement IXth's 
Þtrers to him, while that pope was yet cardinal, - This /publica- 
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hors into French: as More 3 Utopia; £ 


2 — . Works, and part of 1 e 1 


He gorre ſpanded with: Hobbes; and 3 ſtoxy has R 
of his: management in this correſpondence, which, ſuppg poſing. 
true, ſhews, that, although he migbt be no great man himſelf, 
yet he was, not deſtitute of choſe aris which have made, 55 
men ſometimes paſs.s while for great. Hobbes. uſed to. writs 
to Sorbiarę on phaloſophieal ſubjects; and thoſe letters. being 
ſent gs him 40,Gaſſepdi, ſeemed. ſo worthy: of notice tp. that 
man, that he ſet himſelf ta rise proper anſwers to them. 
Gaſſendt s anfuers were ſent by der as his.own.to Hobbes, 
who thaug eg 25 in ty | ie wg a co 45 
found a op ut at lengs axtifice 3 iſcaver 
— di ndt come off with ih. honpur . 29g propoſ 
hinaſelE, 78! en To att bo. nit ROTHOEHIOT TT Goot ary; 
Other minute perſormanees ol Sorbiere are ns As, 91785 
of no vonſequence at all. There is a Sorberiana,” which js 


a8 9 as many other of. the, 4 Ava; Shit 43s, Sold for no. 
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 SRBONNE Maszar v, Jodler of the celebrated cdl: 

at Paris, which bore his name, was born in, 1201, at 
Sorbon, à ſmall village in the dioceſe of Rheims. He was of 


ati obſcure family, but; being educated for the chureh, ſoon be+ 


came famous for his preaching Louis IX. called. St. Louis, 
heard him! with reien, and tock bim as his eee 


Having formerly found-it difficult, an account of. his poverty, to 


obtain his:doftor's degree, he projected the plan of a college. in 


which the profeſſors were to tench gratuitouſy. Hs up 


this idea about 125 f, when he: was made canon of Cambray, 


and founded his college in 1 hs which eſtabliſhment, became 
the model of many a: He 


. ee 1254; when he left his property, which. was very 


iderable, to complete the endowment. o his college. The 


Sorbonne was one of the faur parts of the faculty of theology 
at Paris, and produced many ahle diyines. Its founder waz 
known alſo as an author. He wrote, 1. Three Tratiſes; on 
Conſcience, on Confeſſion; and me Ma. to Paradiſe, 2 rinted in 
the bibliotheque des Peres. 2. Some ſhort notes on the 

printed in the edition of Maart by father Fournemine, 


3: A bock on Marriage. 4. Another on 4 che three ways of | 


an Ne 1 The ſtatutes-for the ſgeiety of — Sor, 
donne. 5 IG of his ſermons in manuſcript, were 
alſo 8 the library of the Sorbonne; | en With 
Cas. though. ON Og; his age · 0 5 TOY 
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, and imputeg to vanity. He rranſigted 


ame canon of Paris in 1258, 
and lived in the higheſt e to the end of his life, which 
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"SOTO (Dowtnre);' 4 learfed Dominican; of great fame, 


and his father, Who was a gardener, would have bred him to 
his own profeſſion, but having learned to write and read; he 
went to a ſmall town near Segovia, wWhert he perſormed the 
office” of ſacriſtan. By perſevering i ſtudy he fitted himſelf 
for the univerſity of Alcala, and proteeded from thenee to Paris. 
It was after his return into Spain that he became à Dominican; 
and appeared with great diſtinction in the univerſity of Sala - 
manca. His reputation was now fo high, that he was choſen by 
the emperor Charles V. as arbitrator in ſome important diſputes, 
and appointed” in 1545 his firſt theologiam at the:council/.of 
Frent. In that aſſembly he was one of the moſt active and 
eſteemed fnembers, He ſpoke frequently, and took the charge 
of forming the decrees from the deciſions which had paſſed. 
Every one was fond of conſulting him, and this peculiar diſtinc- 
tion was the more remarkable as there were more than fifty 
biſhops, and other theologians, of the fame order in the aſſembly. 
He refuſed the biſhoprie of Segovia, and though he. had not 
been able to decline the appointment of confeſſor to Charles V. 
he reſigned it as ſoon as he could with propriety;* He died in 
1560, at the age of 66. He publiſhed, 1. two books “ on 
Nature and on Grace, in 1549, and dedicated them to the 
fathers of the council, 4to. Paris. 2. Commentaries on the 
Epiſtle to the Romans,” 1550, folio. 5. Commentaries on the 
Natter of Sentences,” folio. 4. De juſtitia et jure, two 
treatifes, in folio. 5. De legendis ſecretis, BVa. 6. De 
ng eh cauſa.” | 7. De cavendo juramentorum abuſu,” 
8. ©© Apologia contra Ambroſium Catharinum,” &. 
- SOUCHAIT (Jean BA TISTE), a French writer who died in 
1746, at the age of 59, was born at Saint-Amand near Ven- 
tome, and educated by an unele. Removing to Paris, he gained 
the applauſe and eſteem of all W nnt. ; and in 1720 was 
elected into the academy of Inſeriptions, in whoſe memoirs his 
1 diſſertations make a diſtinguiſhed figure. He was not without 
1: 5 alſo, being canon of Rodea, counſellor to the 
| king, and reader and profeſſor of eloquence in the College 
Royal. The abbẽ Souchai is ſaid to have formed in himſelf the 
rare union of profound knowledge and elegant manners. He 
wrote, 1. a French tranſlation: off Brown's Vulgar Errors, en- 
titled, © Eſſais ſur les Erreurs populaires, 2 vols. 12m0. 2. An 
edition of the works of Peliſſon, 3 vols. 1amo. 3. Remarks on 
d' Andilly's Joſephus, in the edition of Paris, 1744. 4. An edition 
of Boileau's works, 2 vols. 4to. 1740. 5. An en of the 
% Aſtrea of Honoré d'Urfe, in which the language is mo- 
dernized, and the converſations abridged, 1733, 10 vols, 1 2mo. 
(6. An edition ef “ Auſonius” in 4t0. with CS. 7. 
| | ; The 
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EXC e Sa yi the 1 80 tal, the latter of. which e fices extended 
fe reputation. throughou France ge. Madame Porpadopr heard- 
ol him, and havi ene 5 Wy for her brother the 140 of di- 
rector of t e royal bunldi 855 Ke. engaged Soufflot and Cochin 
10 attend him in "Ta Ye. 2A eturn} in 5 that engagement, 0 
d Lyons,. d.c Mabel himſelf At, 77 5 whiete' he' vi 
ſuccefſi tw 19 5 e of the dalle of f Marly and the Tuil- 
1 50 55 1 8 15 nn of architeQure, and painting. 
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N 185 the excellence of bis heart, were not offended by a 
Kind of warmth. and roughneſs of character which was peculiar 
to him. They Called him jocularly) “ Le bourru bienfaiſant,“ 
be leneualent humgurift, as we, Bay perpege © tranſlate it; from the 
title of a comedy then faſhionable. He did not liye to finiſh 
. church of St. a but, beſides the bu buildings here 
mentioned 
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1657, he took a maler of arts degree; and became by vi 
1 his abilities and attainments an illuſtrious moo 
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at a Rad, 26 5 fel jm; Fahy a Peas i; os «the Fanatic Ofdi- 
ood exp preſſes it; ſes When h Ns majeſty s neſto- 


e which were very great, as wusch apainſt the Preſ- 
byterians, as he had done deten ainſt the Independents. | Such 
was the conduct and bohavigur ol this celebrated Meine i in the 5 
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a by g dente jd 
Wood ! AH if Wood was 12 19 
eue inſt Nev * 5 Was doubfleſs" no ſmall 
e wh of "thi great abilities God 
had 97775 ae man to c the er of -thi 10 vho, « could 
rewat 111 e 1 2 | - 
fe fees (o e "2 he Had begun that is, le 
puſhed himſelf on by an exttadrdihaty zeal for the powers that 
were; abd he did not” ſucceed atnifs, Aug. 10, 1068, he was 
chofen public orator” of the” ubiiverfity ; and at the Tatne time 
e tügg hard, + fays Wood, “ ſuch was the high. coneeit of his 
worth,” to be canon of 'Chrift-church, | as betone . to. that 
office bot Was kept back 5 the Ehdeavoufs of tlie | As 
38 4 great 1 nt 10 him; and riot being able to 8 in 
he 10 ited af it, and newed much paſſion in his Tere 555 
he could get e which made 275 therefc 2 frequented 
ow e ;, though” ſhunned by ſome. This perſon, 
hi hp 4 Nevis Baller and kd never ſuffered 75 the 
roy al caliſe, 17 er 15 great was his conceit, or ſo blinded he was 
Whew ambitio that he thought: he could never be endugh load. 
with deten While others ws Flu had ſuffered much, and hai 
been reviced to bit of bread for his majeſty's cauſe, could 55 
1 File 8 Nhe however, might be of ule, and were 
not to be ne} eglect Wt; and'theſe, together with his flaming Zeal, 
whick he 925 ever ready to exert on all e recommended 
Him rs! to Boe and preferment. n 1667, h he became 
domeſtic chaplain to lord CO, Spare of England, ab 
of. 1 we univerſe N 57 OA March, 1 663, x Was inſtal Pp nale! 
ndary of Weſtminſter. October the x1 ollowing, he w 
A ladies A the degree of doctor in divinity ; 4 but 1 2. Wok 
relates, not without ſome commotion in the univerſity. Leiters 
were ſent by lord Clarendon, in behalf of his chaplain South, 
who Was therein recommended the. doctorate: but ſome wy 
| fo offended, on account | "of; 1 prejudices againſt; Soutl 
' whom they looked upon as e fime-ſerverꝭ that they ſtif 
1 the paſſing of "eſe lt s in 3 A 110 4 | 
aroſe, and they proceeded to a ſcrutiny ; after which the 
proctor N Nathaniel Crew, fel one of Lincoln-college, and {9 
wards biltiop of Durham, did {a according to yah ul ulual perth, 
Which, ſays Wood, h 1 frequently « eile in his offi for be 
was born A bred a Preſpy 10 prononunc kim alte by | 
maſor pat of the woes. in 1 5 ence of v w ich, bc. 
bea iſt of Dr. allis davilia ; profeſſor of geomet „ 
was firſt admit wache or th tor, of divinity, Ries. 
_ Afterwatds he had : a A 4 V ales, = upon his 
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Tust: , In, x629, he. was mach, eee 97. 
. In 1872, hs attended ee e 
ambaſſador .extraordinary to the, king . of Poland; 

journey be gave an account, in a letter to Dr. Edw 
plirney be, e agbount, in.þ leter M4 More TER. 
dated from Dantzick the ved of Dec. 16775 

: printed in the © Memoirs of his Life.” In 16 | 
minated by the dean and chapter of Weſtminker 


refuſed ſeveral offers of biſhoprics, às likewiſe that of an arch- 
biſhopric in Ireland, which was made him in James the Second's 
reign, by his patron the earl of Rochelter, then lord lieutenan 
of that kingdom. But this was anly rumour; and there is little 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that it had any foundation, South's nature and 
temper were violent, domineering, and, intraRable to the laſt 
degree; and it is more than probable, that his 


uu 


think it expedient to raiſe him higher, and by that means inveſt 
„ 3% 2 f ; MEE Ra" ; d $423 7.54 $7 $6 444% 2 „ 
him with more power than he was likely to hie With diſcretion. 
There is a particular recorded, which ſhews, that they were no 
ſtrangers to his nature. The earl of Rocheſter, being ſolicited 


by James II. to change his religion, agreed to. be preſent at a 


diſpute between two divines of the church of England, and.two 
of the church ef Rome ; and to abide by the reſult of it, The 
King nominated two for the Popiſh fide, the earl tro fe jb 
Proteſtant, one of whom was South; to who the king biete 
ſaying, that he could not agree to the choice of South, ho ih. 
ſtead of arguments would bring railing accuſations, and had not 
temper to go through a diſpitte that required the greateſt attention 


and calmneſs: upon which Dr. Patrick, then dean of Peter 
borough, and miniſter of St. Paul's, Covent-garden, was choſen 
After the Revolution, South took the oath of alle lance tc 
their majeſties ; though he is ſaid to have excuſed himſelf fron 
: . ad LEASE IK THI ILL ARS Co tt fe Wt oe 
accepting great dignity in the chiirch, vacated by a refuſal of | 
thoſe oaths.” In 1693, he publiſhed ““ Animadverſions on Dr. 


Shetlock's" book, intifuled, © Avindication of the Holy and ever 
Bleſſed Trinity, Kc. together with à more neceſſary vindication o 
that ſacred and prime article of the Chriſtian Faith from his new 
notions and falſe explications of it: humbly offered to his ad- 
fy i OOH d to hi ſelf I hief f her 3 160 „ 'Sh 
mers,” and ig" nimiett the Chet, OL tem, I003,.. 4to., NET 
Lock baying Fubliſhed in 1694 a Defence of himſelf 283190 
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| theſe Anjmadverſions, South replied, in a book entitled, 4 Tri- 
theiſin charged upon Dr. Sherlock's yew; notion of the Trinity, 
and, the charge! made good in an anſwer to the defence,” Sc. 
This was a. molt terrible, war, and great men eſpouſed the cauſe 
ol eech; though the cauſe of each, 25 is curious to obſerve, 
was not the cauſe. of ;orthodoxy,. which, lay between them both: 
for if Sherlock ran into Tritheiſm, and made three ſubſtances 

as well as three perſons of the Godhead, South on the. other 
hand leancd to the herefy of Sabellius, which deſtroying the triple 
perſonage, ſuppoſed only one ſubſtance with ſomething like three 
nodes. The victory, nevertheleſs, was adjudged to South i 


an extraordinary, manner at Oxford: for Mr. Bingham of Mage 
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verſiiy- college, having fallen in with, Sherlock 8 notions, and 


- * 


aſſerted. in a ſermon. before the univerſity, that < there were three 


* q 


| infinitediftia@ minds and ſubſtances in the Trinity, andalſo that 


the three-perſons in the Trinity are three diſtinct minds or ſpirits, 
and three. individual ſubſtances, was cenſured by a ſolemn decree 


* 
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there in convocation: wherein Pie judge, declare, and. deter- 
mine the aforeſaid words, lately de Rok in the ſaid ſermon, 10 
be << falſe, impious, heretical, and contrary to the docttine of 
the church of England.” But this decree rather irritated, \than 
compoſed the 7 a whereupon, the king interpoſed his 
authority, by directions to the archbiſhops and biſhops, that no 
preacher, whatſoever in his ſermon or lecture, ſhould preſume to 
preach any other doQrine concerning; the bleſſed Trinity, than 
What Was contained in the Holy Scriptures, and was agreeable 
to the three Creeds and thirty-nine, Articles of Religion. This 
put an end to the controverſy ; though. not till after both the diſ- 
putants, together with Dr. Tliomas Burnet, maſter of the Char- 
ter- houſe, had been ridiculed in a well-known ballad, called 
„The Battle Royal.“ Burnet about the ſame time had ridiculed, 
in his Archæologia  Philoſophica,,.. the. Jiteral account % the 
Creation, and Fall of Man, as it ſtands in the beginning of Ge- 
nelis; and this, though ſmart and witty, being thought heterodox 
and profane, expoſed him to the laſh, upon the preſent occaſion. 
During the greateſt part of queen Annes reign, South was in 


a ſtate of inactivity; and, the infirmities of old age growing en 
upon him, he performed very Mere, 0 of his miniſterial | 


function, otherwiſe than by attending divine ſervice at Welt- 
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frequent, none ſhewed, greater activity; nor bad Sacheverel! in 
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minſter - abbey. Ney bee, REA 0 was n about 
the church's an le. ys alarms of hat ſort were 
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7505 bis ſermons to the public; and, in 1715, he. publiſhed a 
ourth volume, which he dedicated to the right hon. William 
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ley, efq; © fome time ſpeaker to the Hon. Houle 

Commons, and after that principal Secretary of State to her 
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leſt of neem Ante, 5 ever BH. memory Te died 3 
eig 1 0 ©q uly 8, 1716; and was inteffef in Weltmitiſter- 
abbey; where'a monument is etected t6 Hm, with am inſcription 
upon it. He Was à man of very uhcoftimion- abilities arid at- 
taintnents; of judgetnent; wit, and learning muy regt. 
There is as much wit in his ſermons, as there $ good ente ard 
Jeartiitig, well combined and ſtrongly Tet forth: and there is 
yet more ill-humour; ſpleen, and ſatire. However admirable, 
there was certainly nothing amiable in His natufe: for it s doing 
him no injuſtice t6 ſay, that he was ſour, moroſe, peeviſh; quär- 
relfome, intolerant, and anforgiving ; and, had not his zeal for 
religion ſerved for the tithe to cover A rhtiltifiide of morat — 
fectus, all his parts and learning could not have ſereened him 
froth the impmation of being but an indiffefent kind of man. 
lis Sermons have been often printed in 6 vols. 8%, In 1777, 
his % Opera Poſthutma Latina,” conſiſting of Orations and 
Poems; and his“ Poſthurhous Works in Engliſh, containing 
tliree Sermons, an account bf: his Travels into Poland; Memoirs 
of bis Lite, and a Copy of bis Wills were publiſbed in 
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SOUTHERN (Tomas), an Engliſh dfamatie writer, wis 
the ſon of George Southern of Stratford upe 


on” Avon in War- 
Wickſhire, and born about 1662 [A J]. He became a member of 
Pembroke- college; Oxford,” in 1680; and, after Having taken 
one degree in arts in 1683, went to London, where he ſet vj 
fot a poet, and wrote a tragedy, called * The Loyal Brothet, 
or the Perſian Prince,“ acted and publiſhed in 1682." This is 
Wood's account, but certainly erronebus: for here he is made 
to publiſh a play after his ſettlement in London, though, by the 
very date of its publication, it muſt have been written lome fim. 
"before heleft ell Ort ot 
Another writer, who though of no great authority, was pro- 
mf, acquainted with his hiftory, gives this account of 


him Cs]. Southern, 'fays he, was born at Dublin in the year 
of the” Reſtoration; and was carly educated at the univerſity 
there. In his eighteenth year, he quitted Ireland, and probably 
went to Oxford, though this writer makes no mertiön bf it; 
whence he temoved to the Niddle- Temple, London, hefe hie 
devoted himſelf to play-writing and poetry, inſtead of lw. His 
1 Perſian Prince, or Loyal Brother, in 1682, was introduckd 
At a time when the Tory intereſt was triumphant in England; 
and the character of the Loyal Brother was no doubt intended to 
Kompliment Jatnes duke of Vork, who afterwatds tewarded'him 
for his ſervice: for, after his acceſſion to the'throne,*SotitHiern 
Vent imo the army, and ſerved in the cctnmiffon or captain 
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umcler che king himſelf, when about to oppoſe the prince of 
Oranges coming into England. This affair being over, he 
retired to his ſtudies; and wrote ſeveral plays, from which he is 
ſuppoſed to have drawn a very handſome ſubſiſtence. In tlie preface 
to his tragedy, called“ The Spartan Dame,” he acknow cages 

if 


that he received from the bookſellers as à price for this 
150l. which was thought in t21, the time of its being publiſhed; 
very extraordinary. He was the firſt who raifed the W 
of play- writing to a ſecond and third night ; which Pope men- 
tions in MeTolpwing nanee: 7oSODS oO ae 
ND Wa e e heav'n ſent down to raiſe 
The price of prologues and of plays.  _ 
enn Ml ihe: 
The reputation, which a gained by the many prologues 
he wrote, made the players always ſolicitous to have one of his, 
as being ſure to be well received by the public. Pryden's price 
for a prologue had uſually been four guineas, with which ſum 
Southern once preſented him; when Dryden returning the 
money faid, © Young man this is too; little, L muſt have fix 
guineas. Southern anſwered, that four had been his uſual price: 
* Yes,” ſays Dryden; it has been fo, but the players have 
hitherto had my labours too cheep; for the future I muſt have 
ſix guineas.” Southern alſo was induſtrious to draw all imagin- 
able profits from his--poetical labours. Dryden once took occa- 
ſion to aſk him, how much he got by one of his plays? to whom 
Southern replied, after owning himſelf aſhamed: to tell him, 
7ool. which aſtoniſhed Dryden, as it was more by 60ol. than he 
himſelf had ever got by his moſt ſucceſsfal plays. But the 
ſecret, we are told, is, that Southern was not beneath the drudgery 
of ſolicitation, and often ſold his tickets at a very high 8 
by making applications to perſons: of quality and diſtinction; 
a degree of H which Dryden might juſtly think below 
the dignity of a poet, and more in the character of an under- 
player. Driden entertained a high opinion of Southern's abi- 
lities; and prefixed a copy of verſes to a comedy: of his, called 
«© The Wite's Excuſe,” acted in 1692. The night that South- 
ern's Innocent Adultery” was firſt acted, which has been 
eſteemed by ſome perſons the moſt affecting play in any lan- 
guage, à gentleman took occaſion: to aſk Dryden, what was 
his opinion of Southern's genius? who replied;** that he thought 
him ſuch another poet as Otway.” The moſt finiſhed of all his 
plays is Oroonoko, or the Royal Slave: which is built upon 
a true ſtory, related by Mrs. Behn in a novel. Beſides the ten- 
der and delicate ſtrokes of paſſion in this play, there are many 
ſhining and mamily fentlinehia; and ſome: fave gone fo far be- 
yond the truth; as to ſay, that the moſt celebrated even of Shak- 
ſpeare's wor cannot furniſh * many ſtriking thoughts, and 
| | uc 
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ſuch a glow of animated poetry. Southern died May 26, 1 7 6, 
5 55 eighty-five [J. He lived the laſt ten years of his life in 
eſtminſter, and attended the abbey ſervice very cohſtantly ; 
being, as is ſaid, particularly fond of church muſic. Oldys, in 
his MS. additions to Gildon's continuation of Langbaine, ſays, 
that he remembered Mr. Southern © a grave and venerable old 
ee He lived near Covent-garden, and uſed often to 
requent the evening prayers there, always neat and decently 
dreſſed, commonly .in black, with his filver ſword and filver 
locks ; but latterly it ſeems he reſided at Weſtminſter.” The 
late excellent poet Mr. Gray, in a letter to Mr. Walpole, dated 
from Burnham in Buckinghamſhire, in Sept. 1737, has alfo 
the following obſervation concerning this author:“ We have 
old Mr. Southern at a gentleman's houſe a little way off, who 
often comes to ſee us; he is now ſeventy-ſeven years old, and 
has almoſt wholly loſt his memory; but is as agreeable an old 
man as can be, at leaſt I perſuade myſelf ſo when I look at 
him, and think of Iſabella and Oroonoko|[Dp].” Mr. Maſon 
adds in a note on this paſlage, that Mr. Gray always thought 
highly of his pathetic powers, at the ſame time that he blamed 
his ill taſte for mixing them iſo injudiciouſſy with farce, in order 
to produce that monſtrous ſpecies of compoſition called Tragi- 
comedy.” Mr. Southern, however, in the latter part of his life, 
was ſenſible of the impropriety of blending tragedy and comedy, 
and uſed to declare to lord Corke his regret at complying with 
the licentious taſte of the time. His dramatic writings were 
for the firſt time completely publiſhed by T. Evans, in 3 vols. 
I2MO. . N f 1 
SOZOMEN (HER MuIAS), an eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian of the 
fifth century, was of a good family; and born at Bethelia, a 
town of Paleſtine EJ. After being liberally educated, he ſtudied 
the law at Berytus in Phoenicia ; and then going to Conſtanti- 
nople, became a-pleader at the bar. Afterwards he applied him- 
ſelf to the writing of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and firſt drew up a 
compendium of it in two books, from the aſcenſion of Chriſt 
to the year 323; but this is Joſt. Then he continued his hiſtory 
in a more circumſtantial and cloſer manner to the year 440; and 
his part is extant.” He hath many particulars relating to him in 
common with the eccleſiaſtical hiſtorian Socrates: he lived at 
the ſame time, was of the ſame profeſſion, and undertook a work 
of the ſame nature, and compriſed it within the ſame period: 
for his hiſtory ends, as it nearly begins, at the ſame point with 
that of Socrates. His ſtyle is more florid and elegant than that of 


Socrates [F]; but, he is by no means ſo judicious an author. 


5 8 Biographia Dramatica. +; _ [x] Fabricii Bibl. Græc. Lib. v. c. 4. 
Io Quarto edition, p. 5. Tillemont, Du Pin, Cave, cc. 
e e pbk 149 1:5 22 e een, a [r] Jortin's Eceleſ. Remarks, vol. M. 
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Being of a family which had exceſſively admired the monks, 
and himſelf 'educated at the feet of theſe Gamaliels, he con- 
tracted a ſuperſtitious and trifling turn of mind, and an amazing 
credulity for monkiſh miracles: he ſpeaks of the benefit which 
himſelf had received from the interceſſion: of Michael the Arch- 
angel. He gives an high commendation of a monaſtic life, and 
enlarges very much upon the actions and manners of thoſe re- 
cluſes: and this is all that he hath added to the“ Hiſtory of 
Socrates,” who it is univerſally agreed wrote firſt, and whom 

he Wery where viſibly copies. 
His hiſtory has been tranſlated and publiſhed by Valeſius, 
with Euſebius and the other eccleſiaſtical hiſtorians ; and repub- 
liſhed, with additional notes by Reading, at London, 1720, in 
SpPAGNOLETTO (Josxrn Ribera), fo named in Italy, and 
uſually ſo called, was born in 1589, at Xariva, a city in Spain, 
about ten leagues from Valentia. Though his parents were not 
in circumſtances to give him the education in painting which 
his early genius deſerved, he contrived to travel into Italy, and 
wee to his art under the greateſt maſters. He firſt re- 
ſided at Parma, where he ſo completely ſtudied the works of 
Correggio, as to be able to imitate his ſtyle and colouring with 
great ſucceſs. He then removed to Rome, where he changed 
his manner altogether, and adopted Caravaggio as his model. 


Like that maſter, he painted with bold and broad lights and 


ſhadows, and gave ſo extraordinary a degree of force to his 
pictures, ares of moſt other artiſts, when placed near 
them, appear comparatively tame and feeble. In his colour- 
ing he is eſteemed equal to Caravaggio, and ſuperior to him in 
correctneſs of deſign; yet inferior in ſweetneſs and mellowneſs 
of touch. It is ſaid, that a cardinal having become his patron 
at Rome, and given him apartments in his own palace, he be- 
came indolent, and unable to exert his talents; in order to do 
juſtice to which, he found it neceſſary to return to that poverty 
in which he was bred, and therefore voluntarily renounced this 
aſylum, and fixed himſelf at Naples. Here his works being 
greatly admired, and his pencil being, after a time, conſtantly 
employed by the viceroy of Naples, and other potentates of 
Europe, he gradually roſe to that affluence,ithe ſudden acqui- 
fition'of which, had produced fo bad an effect. It was not ſo 
now; he continued to paint hiſtorical pictures, and ſometimes 
portraits, which are diſperſed throughout Eurepe; but he rarely 
worked for the churches or convents. His principal works 
are at Naples, and in the Eſcurial in Spain. 
The genius of Spagnoletto naturally inclined hitn to ſubjects of 
horror, which, therefore, he ſelected from ſacred and profane 
hiſtory; ſuch as the martyrdoms of ſaints, the torments of 
8888000 H 2 „ 
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Ixion and Prometheus, or Cato tearing out his own. bowels. 
He alſo delighted in deſigning old men emaciated. by mortifi- 
cation, ſuch as ſaints and hermits, his pictures on which ſubjects, 
were much admired by the Spaniards and Neapolitans. An 
extraordinary ſtory is related by Sandrart, of the effect of one 
of his pictures on the imagination of a pregnant woman, and 
on her child; but as the poſſibility of ſuch effects is by no means 
aſcertained, we ſhall not venture to relate it. The force of his 
colouring, the extraordinary relief of his figures, and the ſin- 
gular ſtrength of his expreſſion, certainly make his pictures likely 
to affect the mind as powerfully as thoſe of any maſter who can 
be mentioned. I e TEE, 
1 SPAGNOELZ: See ManmUalSc om ii 129 ent 
SPANHEIM (FRE DRRIC), profeſſor of divinity at Leyden, 
was born at Amberg in the Upper Palatinate, in 1600, of a 
good family]. His father Wigand Spanheim, doctor of di- 
vinity, was a very learned man, and eccleſiaſtical counſellor to 
the elector- palatine; he died in 1620, holding in his hand a 
letter from his ſon, which had made him weep for joy. Fre- 
deric was educated with great care under the inſpection of his 
father; and, having ſtudied in the college of Amberg till 
1613, was ſent the next year to the univerſity of — 
which was then in a very flouriſhing condition. He there mad 
ſo great a progreſs both in languages and philoſophy, that it was 
eaſily perceived he would one day become a great man. He 


% 


returned to his father's houſe in 1619, and was ſent ſoon 


after to Geneva, to ſtudy divinity, In 1621, after the death of 
his father, he went into Dauphinéẽ, and lived three years wi 
the governor of Ambrun, in the quality of a tutor. He then 
returned to Geneva, and went afterwards to Paris, where he 
met with a kind relation, Samuel Durant, who was miniſter of 
Charenton: Durant diſſuaded Spanheim from accepting the 
profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Lauſanne, which the magiſtrates 
of Berne then offered him. Yds „ 
In April, 1625, he made a voyage of four months to Eng- 
land, and was at Oxford; but being driven thence by the 
plague, he returned to Paris, and was preſent at the death of 
his relation Durant, who, havipg a great kindneſs for him, leſt 
him his whole library. He had learned Latin and Greek in his 
own country, French at Geneva, Engliſh at Oxford; and the 
time which he now ſpent at Paris, was employed in acquiring the 
Oriental tongues. fn, he diſputed at: Geneva 4 == pro- 
feſſorſhip of philoſophy, and carried it; and about the ſame 
time married a lady, originally of Poitou, who reckoned among 
her anceſtors the famous Budæus. He was admitted a miniſter 
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ſome time after; and, in 1631, ſucceeded to the chair of divi- 
nity, which Turretin had left vacant. He-acquitted himſelf of his 
functions as an able and, at the ſame time, an indeſatigable man; ſo 
that his reputation being ſpread abroad on- every ſide, ſeveral 
univerſities would have had him : but that of Leyden prevailed, 
after 'the utmoſt endeavours had been uſed to keep him at Ge- 
neva. He left Geneva in 1642; and taking a doctor of divi- 
nity's degree at Baſil, that he might conform to the cuſtom of 
the country to which he was going, he arrived at Leyden in 
OR. that year. He not only ſupported, but even increaſed the re- 
putation he had brought with him; but he lived to enjoy it only 
till May, 1649. His great labours ſhortened his days. His aca- 
demical lectures and difputations, his preaching [for he was 
miniſter of the Walloon church at Leyden), the books he wrote, 
and _ domeſtic cares, did not hinder him from keeping up 
a great literary correſpondence. Beſides: this, he was obliged 
to pay many viſits; he viſited" the queen of Bohemia, and the 
prince of Orange; and was in great eſteem ar thoſe two courts. 
Queen Chriſtina did him the honour to write to him, in order 
to let him know, how much ſhe eſteemed him, and what plea- 

ſure ſhe took” in reading his works. Nevertheleſs, though he 
ave many ſpecimens of abilities and learning, he cannot be 


faid to have compoſed any work of importance; and the repub- 


lic of letters has been more obliged to him for two ſons that he 
left, than for any thing which he himſelf wrote. He was the 
author ef ſome things in the hiſtorical as well as theological 


| "SPANHEIM (Ezextz1), a very learned writer, as well as 
excellent ſtateſman, was the eldeft ſon of Frederic Spanheim; 
and was born at Geneva in 1629 aal He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
ſo much in his earlieſt youth by his forward parts and progreſs 
in literature, that, going to Leyden with his father in 1642, he 
gained immediately the friendſhip of Daniel Heinſius and Sal- 
maſſus, who were there; and preſerved it with them both, not- 
withſtanding the animoſity they exerted againſt each other. He 
He was not fatisfied with making himſelf a thorough maſter of 
the Greek and Latin tongues, but he applied himſelf with great 
vigour to the Oriental alſo. Ludovicus Capellus had rubliſhed, 
at Amfterdam, in 1645, a diſſertation upon the ancient Hebrew 
Letters againſt John Buxtorf;-in' which he maintains, that the 
true characters of the ancient Hebrews were preſerved among the 


Samaritans,” and Toft among the Jews. Spanheim undertook to 


refute Capellus in certain theſes, which he maintained and pub- 


liſhed at fixteen years of age; but which afterwards, out of his 
great candour and modeſty, he. called. unripe fruit; and 
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frankly owned, that Bochart, to whom he had ſent them, had 
declared himſelf for Capellus againſt Bux tor. 
In 1649, he loſt his father; and ſoon after returned to Ge- 
neva, where he was honoured with the title of proſeſſor of elo - 
quence, but never performed the functions of that place. His 
reputation ſpreading more and more into foreign countries, 
Charles Louis, elector-palatine, ſent for him to his court, to be 
tutor to his. only ſon: which employment he not only diſcharged 
with great ſucceſs, but alſo ſhewed his prudence and addreſs, by 
preſerving the good opinion of the elector and electreſs, thoug 
they were upon ill terms with each other. While he lived at 
this court, he employed his leiſure hours in perfecting his know- 
ledge of the Greek and Roman learning; and not only fo, but 
ſtudied the hiſtory of the later ages, and examined all thoſe books 
and records which relate to the conſtitution of the empire, and 
might contribute to explain and illuſtrate the public law of Ger- 
many. He ſhortly gave a proof of his capacity. for matters of 
this Lind, in a French tract, which he publiſhed in 1657 ; the 
deſign of which was, to aſſert the right of the elector- palatine 
to the poſt. of vicar of the empire, in oppoſition to the claims 
of the duke of Bavaria. Skill in theſe matters has always been 
a ſure foundation and ſtep to preferment in the courts of Ger- 
many; and there is no doubt, that it opened —_—_— way to 
thoſe great and various employments in which he was afterwards 
e e = of ö 
In 1660, he publiſhed at Heidelberg a French tranſlation of 
the emperor Julian's “ Cæſars, with notes and illuſtrations 
from medals and other monuments of antiquity. He had al- 
Ways an extraordinary paſſion for antiquities and medals; but 
had not yet ſeen Italy, where the ſtudy of them more eſpecially 
flouriſhed, On this account it was no doubt with great plea» 
ſure, that he ſhortly after received a commiſſion from the elector, 
to go to Rome, in order to obſerve the intrigues of the catholic 
electors at that court. He no ſooner arrived than he attracted 
the eſteem of queen Chriſtina, at whoſe palace there was held 
an aſſembly of learned men every week; and he dedicated to 
her, in 1664, Diſſertationes de præſtantia & uſu numiſmatum 
antiquorum, printed at Rome, in 4to. The ſame year he took 
a journey to Naples, Sicily, and Malta, and then returned to 
Rome; where he found the princeſs Sophia, mother of George I. 
of England. That princeſs, being highly pleaſed to meet with 
a gentleman, whom ſhe had already known as a man of learn- 
ing, and correſponded with upon ſubjects of politics and lite- 
rature, could not be ſatisfied to part with him ſo ſoon as it was 
likely to happen; and, therefore, having obtained leave of the 
elector her brother, carried him with her into German). 
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Upon his return to Heidelberg in April, 1665, he was re. 


ceived by the elector his maſter. with all poſſible marks of 


eſteem; and afterwards employed by him in various negoci- 
ations at foreign courts. The fame year, he went to that of 
Lorrain; the year following, to that of the elector of Mentz; 


then to France; afterwards, in 1668, to the congreſs of Breda; 


and then to France again. After all theſe journeys, he re- 


turned to Heidelberg ; but continued there no longer than while 


he was detained by a dangerous illneſs : for, Upon his recovery, 
he was ſent by his maſter to Holland, and afterwards to Eng- 
land. In 1679, the elector of Brandenburg, having recalled. 
his envoy at the court of England, gave his employment to 
Spanheim, with the conſent of the eleQor-palatine; and 
though he was charged at the ſame time with the affairs of 
theſe two princes, yet he acquitted himſelf ſo well, that the 

4 to have him entirely in his ſer- 
vice, to which the eleCtor-palatine at laſt conſented, In 1680, 
he went to France, by order of his new maſter, with the title 
of envoy extraordinary ; and, during nine years reſidence at 
Paris, never left that city but twice, In 1684, he went to 
Berlin, to receive the poſt of miniſter of ſtate ; and the year 
after to England, to compliment James II. upon his acceſſion 
to the throne. Upon the revocation of the edit of Nantes, 
he did great ſervices to many of the Reformed ; who found a 
place of refuge in his houſe, when they durſt not appear 


abroad, for fear of their perſecutors, Though he performed 


his maſter's buſineſs at the French court with the greateſt abi- 
lity and exactneſs, yet he led the life all the while of a very 
ſtudious man: he read and wrote a great deal, maintained a 
correſpondence with the learned all over Europe, and anſwered 
their letters with the utmoſt punctualit x. „ 
After this long embaſſy, he ſpent ſome years at Berlin, in 
retirement and among books; but, after the peace of Ryſwick, 
was again obliged to quit his ſtudy, and ſent on an embaſſy to 


France, where he continued from 1697 to 1702. The eleQtor 


of Brandenburg, having during that interval aſſumed the title 
of king of Pruſſia, conferred on him the title and dignity of 
baron. In 1702, he quitted France, and went ambaſſador to 
England; where he ſpent the remainder of his days, dividing 
his time between buſineſs and ſtudy, He died Oct. 28, 1710, 
aged eighty-one, and was buried in Weftminſter-abbey. He 
left one Center, who married in England the marquis fe 
Montandre. It is ſurpriſing, that Spanheim, ' who ſeems to 
have been taſſed about Europe from one court tq another all his 
life, and to have been continually engaged in negociations and 
ſtate-affairs, which he always diſcharged with the utmoſt exact- 
neſs, could find time to „ fo many works; and works 
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too of learning and labour, which could only be written in his 
ſtudy and among his books, One may almoſt fay of him, that 
he negotiated and did buſineſs like a man who had nothing elſe 
in his thoughts; and that he wrote like a man who had ſpent 

his whole time by himſelf. He never appeared the man of 
letters, but when it was proper to do ſo; yet he conyerſed no 
ages requently with the unlearned than was neceſſary for his 
-DUILNELS, | e EIT? 

Some of his writings have been mentioned already. Hi 


» 


Latin work upon the uſe and excellence of ancient medals,” 


js his capital 1 pawns : it was publiſhed at Rome in 1664 
25 has been obſerved; at Paris in 1671, much enlarged ; and 
after that with ſo many more additions, as from a guarto tq 
riſe to two large volumes in folio, the fir ſt pr inted at Enden in 
1706, the ſecond at Amſterdam in 1717. This work is juſtly 
1 6 7 a treafure of erudition. Two pieces of Spanheim 
are inſerted in Grævius's collection of Roman antiquities: one 

in the fifth volume, De nummo Smyrnzorum, ſeu de Veſt 

& Prytanibus Græcorum, diatriba; the other in the elevent 

volume, entitled, © Orbis Romanus, ſeu ad Conſtitutionem 
Antonini Imperatoris, de qua Ulpianus, Leg. xvii. Dig. de 
Statu Hominum, Exercitationes duz.” At Leipſic, 1696, folio, 
came out, © Juliani Imperatoris Opera, Grzce & Latine, cun 

yariorum notis: recenſente Ez. Spanheim, qui obſervationes 
adjecit.“ But there is nothing o Be in this edition, 


1 
* 


except the preface, and yery ample remarks upon the firſt 


oration of Julian; he not having leiſure and opportunity to 


proceed further. Notes of his upon Callimachus are inſert 


in Grævius's edition of that author, at Utrecht, 1697 ; and alſo 
vpon the three firſt comedies of Ariſtophanes in Kuſter s edition, 
1709. i ee e e eee e er 

SPANHEIM (FREpERic), brother of a Spanheim, 


and very learned alſo, was born at Geneva in 1632; and, at 


ten years of age, carried by his father to Leyden [1]. He 
ſtudied phyjolophy under Hereboord, and was admitted doctor 
in that faculty at nineteen. He had loſt his father two years 
before; and, as he had been deſigned for the miniſtry, he applied 

imſelf vigorouſly to the ſtudy. of divinity and the languages, 


Boxton was his maſter in Greek and Latin; and Golius in 


had 


O ere at leaſt in Arabic. He was a candidate for the mi- 
597 in 1652, and ſoon after began to preach in ſeveral parts 
of Zealand. He diſcharged the functions of a _minifter at 


1 


Utrecht for one year with . eee that raiſed ſome. jea- 
Jouſy in the 5 of Alexander Morus, 5 | 
famous in the | 


of Alexander Morus, whoſe name was they 
niied Provinces, He received ſoon after a 
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invitation from Charles Louis eleor-palatine, who had re- 
ſolved to re-eſtabliſh his univerſity at Heidelberg, and gave him 
the Faß of divinity, though he was then but twenty» 


three. Before he went to take poſſeſſion of that poſt, he wag 
admitted doctor of divinity at Leyden in 1655, He gained a 
oreat reputation at Heidelberg ; and the elector-palatine always 
e him the higheſt marks of his eſteem and confidence ; 
but theſe favours did not prevent him from oppoſing the elector 
with great freedom, when he attempted to diyorce himſelf from 
the princeſs his wife, in order to marry another, His merit 
rocured him, during the time he lived in the palatinate, ſeveral 
[aviation from other . univerſities; but he only. accepted that 
from Leyden, where he was admitted profeſſor of divinity and 
ſacred hiſtory with a general applauſe in 1670. Here his repu- 
tation was raiſed to the greateſt height. He was four times 
rector of the uniyerſity of Leyden, and had alſo the poſt of 
55 — 5 Many years before his death, he was excuſed from 
reading public lectures, that he might have the more leiſure to 
apply himſelf to ſeveral works which he publiſhed. In 1695, 
he was attacked by a palſy, which affected half his body: of 
which, however, he EG appeared to be raue well 
recovered. He did not indeed enjoy a perfect ſtate of health 
from that time; and, not being able to reſtrain himſelf from 
his ſtudies and labours, which was abſolutely neceſſary, he 
relapſed, and died in 1701. He was thrice married, and had 
ſeveral children; but only one, whoſe name was Frederic, ſur- 


rin 5 
His writings are extremely numerous. They were printed 
at Leyden, in, 3 vols. folio; the firſt in 1701, and the two laſt 
in 1. gz: They are chiefly, if not altogether, upon ſubjects 
of theology. e e eee eee „ 
80 SPEED) (Joun „a well-known, Engliſh hiſtorian, was born 
at Farington in Cheſhire, about x $552 and brought up to the 
buſineſs of a taylor []; in which he ſeems to have riſen to na 
{mall degree of eminence, for he was free of the company of 
merchant-taylors in the city of London. No particulars of his 
life are known; nor how it was that, forſaking the buſineſs of 
his profeſſion, he conceived thoughts, firſt of dy We BA then 
of writing hiſtory. In 1696, he publiſhed his Theatre of 
| Great-Britain;”, which was afterwards. reprinted, particularly 
in 1650, under this title:“ The Theatre of the Empire of 
Great Britaine, preſenting an exact geography of the king- 
domes of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the iſles adjoyning. 
With the ſhires, hundreds, cities, and ſhire-townes within t 


kingdome of England, divided and deſcribed by John Speed,” 


II Fuller's Wenbies, in Chehire.— General Din. 
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folio. Nicolſon obſerves, that theſe maps (e are extremely 
good I.]; and make a noble apparatus, as they were deſigned, 
to his hiſtory : but his deſcriptions of the ſeveral counties are 
moſtly ſhort: abſtracts of what Camden had ſaid before him.” 
In 1614, he publiſhed, in folio, ** The Hiſtory of Great 
Britain under the conqueſts of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans; their originals, manners, warres, Coines, and 
ſcales, with the ſucceſſions, lives, actes, and iflues of the Eng- 
liſh monarchs, from Julius Cæfar to our moſt gracious ſove- 
reigne king James; dedicated to James I. He borrowed 
many of his materials from Camden; and was ſupplied with 
many by ſir Robert Cotton,' fir Henry Spelman, and other an- 
tiquaries, with whom he was well acquainted. There are 
prefixed to it recommendatory poems in Latin, French, and 
| En liſh, by ſir Henry Spelman and others; and writers have 

78 oh of it in terms of high commendation. Speed was not 
only an hiſtorian, but alſo a divine; for, in 1616, he publiſhed 
a Work in 8vo, called“ The Cloud of Witneſſes, or the Ge- 
nealogies of Scripture, confirming the truth of holy hiſtory 
and humanity of Chriſt.” 55 8 
He died July 28, 1629, and was buried in the church of St. 
Gile , Cripplegate, London, where a monument was erected 
to his memory. By his wife Suſanna, with whom he lived 
fifty-ſeven years, and Who dicd almoſt a year before him, he 
had twelve ſons, and fix daughters. One of his ſons, named 
John, was an eminent phyſician; of whom Wood has given 
ſome account, in the firſt volume of “ Athenz Oxonienſes.” 
As to Speed himſelf, „he muſt be acknowledged,” ſays Ji- 
colſon, to have had a, head the beſt diſpofed towards hiſtory of 
any of our writers; and would certainly have outdone himſelf, 


as far as he has gone beyond the reſt of his profeſſion, if the 


advantages of his education had been anſwerable to thoſe of 
His natural genius. But what could be expected frorh a taylor? 
However, we may boldly ſay, that his Chronicle is the largeſt 
and beſt we have hitherto extant.” In another place, John 

Speed was a perſon of extraordinary induſtry and attainments 
in the ſtudy of antiquities; and ſeems not altogether. unworthy 
the name of ſummus & eruditus antiquarius, given him by 
one who was certainly To himfelf.* oo oo nt 8 
' SPELMAN (Sir Arb ah eminent Engliſh antiquary, 
was deſcended from an ancient family, and born at Congham 
near Lynn in Norfolk, about 1561[M]. He was ſent to Tri- 
_ nity-college in Cambridge, when not quite fifteen; and in two 


* 
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M] Life of fir Henry Spelman by biſhop Gibſon, prefixed to Gibſon's edition of the 
«© Engliſh Works of Sir Henry Spelman,” Lond. 2723, folio. | 
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years and a half, called home upon the death of his father. 
About a year after, he was ſent to Lincoln's-Inn, to ſtudy the 
law; where having continued almoſt three years, he retired 
into the country, and married a — of good faſhion and for- 
tune. He was high ſheriff of Norfolk in 1604, and began to 
de diſtinguiſhed for his abilities and wiſdom. Accordingly, he 
was ſent by king James three ſeveral times into Ireland upon 
public 2 {s ;. and at home was appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners to enquire: into the oppreſſion of exacted fees in all 
the courts and ee of England, as well eccleſiaſtical as civil ; 
which biſhop Hacket calls“ a noble examination and full of 
juſtice q.“ He attended this buſineſs for many years, to the 
injury of his family and fortunes; and the government was fo 
ſenſible of his good ſervices, that a preſent of 3oe]. was made 
him, not as a full recompence (for ſo it is expreſſed in the 
king's writ), but only “as an occaſional remembrance,” till 
ſomething more equal to his merit could be done for him. He 
was knighted by James I. who had a particular eſteem for him; 
as well on account of his known capacity for buſineſs, as his 
great learning in many ways, eſpecially in the laws and anti- 
uities of ur nation. Theſe, for a good part of his life, he 
eems to have ſtudied for his own private amuſement, and not 
with a view to any particular undertaking. 
When he was about fifty, he went with his wife and family 
to live in London; and there purſuing a ſtudy to which his 
genius had always inclined him, he got together all ſuch books 
and manuſcripts as concerned the ſubject of antiquities, whe- 
ther foreign or domeſtic. In 1613, he publiſhed his book, 
« De non temerandis eccleſiis,” churches not to be: violated ; 
and this Grit eſſay, together with many others that came out 
afterwards, confirmed the notion, which the public had pre- 
conceived, of his profound learning and {kill in laws and anti- 
uities, In 1626, he publiſhed the firſt part of his Gloſ- 
. After he had made large collections, and got a toler- 
able knowledge of the Saxon tongue, he reſolved to go on with 
his andertaking; but, becauſe he would not depend upon his 
own judgement, he printed one or two ſheets by way of ſpe- 
cimen, from which his friends were to judge of the nature of 


. 


his defign. - He was encouraged in it by the ons ee 8 


ſons of that age: at home, by Uſher, Williams then 

keeper, Selden, and fir Robert Cotton; abroad, by Rigaltius, 

Salmaſius, Peireſchius, and others; as alſo by Bignonius, Meur- 

ſius, and Lindenbrokius, whoſe aſſiſtances he very gratefully 

acknowled "oy Upon this, he publiſhed it as far as to the 
er 


end of the letter but why he went no farther, is not known. 
[x] Life of archbiſhop Williams, Part I. p. 3 lo] Prefat, ad Ole 


oy 


75 


xt po SPELMAN: 


Some have fancied, that he ftopped at the letter M, becaufe he 
had ſame things under Magna charta," and Maximum con- 
ſilium, that his friends werè afraid might give offence; ** that 
not being a ſeaſon,” 17 5 biſhop Gibſon, to ſpeak freely, either 
of the prerogative of the king, or the liberty of the fubject, both 
which upon many occaſions would have fallen in his way.” 
The author has told us, in an advertiſement before the book, 
that he choſe to entitle his work, “ Archzologus,” rather than 
4 Gloſſarium, as we commonly call it: for a gloſſary, ſtrictly 
Le is no more than a bare explication of words; whereas 
this treats more eſpecially of things, and contains entire diſ- 
Courſes and diſſertations upon ſeveral heads. For this reaſon, 
It is not only to be conſulted upon occaſion, like common lex- 
icons ar diftionaries; but it ought to be carefully peruſed and 
ſtudied, as the greateſt treaſure extant of the ancient cuſtoms 
and hy moneys o England 7 lon #14 S _ N 0 bal 
About 1637, fir William Dugdale acquainted fir Henry 
Spelman, Fr: ir learned men were defirous to fee the ſecond 
part publiſhed, and requeſted of him to _ the world with 
the work entire. Upon this, he ſhewed fir William the ſecond 
art, and alſo the improvements which he had made in the 
| Feſt but told him, at the ſame time, the difeouragement he 
had met with in publiſhing the firſt part, for that the ſale had 
been extremely fmall. Upon his death, all his papers came 
into the hands of fir John Spelman, his eldeft fon ; a gentleman, 
who had abilities ſufficient to complete what his father had 
begun, if death had not prevented him. After the reſtoration 
of Charles II. archbiſhop Sheldon and chancellor Hyde en- 
quired of fir William Dugdale, what became of the fecond 
part, and whether it was ever finiſhed; and, upon his an- 
wering in the affirmative, expreſſed a deſire that it might be 
printed. Accordingly it was publiſhed by ſir Willlam; but, 
as Gibfon ſays, the latter part in lriſon of the other is 
jejune and ſcanty; and every one muſt fee; that it is little 
more than a collection, out of which he intended to compoſe 
ſuch diſcourſes, as he has all along given us in the firſt part, | 
under the words of the greateſt import and uſefulneſs.” It 
was ſurmiſed, for it never was proved, that becauſe fir Wil- 
liam Dugdale had the publiſhing of the ſecond part, he inſerted - 


many things of his own, whic were not in fir Henry Spel- 
man's copy; and particularly ſome paſſages, which tend to the 
enlargement of the prerogative, in oppoſition to the liberties 
of the ſubject. But Gibſon aſſures us, that the very copy, 
from which it was printed, is in the Bodleian library in ſi 
HFenry's own hand, and exactly agrees with the printed book; 
and particularly under the word © Parlamentum, and thoſe 

other paſſages,” upon which the "controverſy was raifed. — 
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far then as the copy goes, for it ends at the word © Riota, it is 
a certain teſtimony, that ſir William Dugdale did no more than 
mark it for the printer, and tranſcribe here and there a looſe 
paper; and, though the reſt of the copy was loſt before it came 
to the Oxford library, on which account there is not the ſame 
authority for the n being genuine of the letter R; yet 
it is not likely, that ſir William had any more ſhare in theſe 
laſt letters of the alphabet, than he had in any of the reſt. 

The next work which he undertook was, an edition of the 
<« Engliſh Councils. He had entered upon this work, before 
the “ Gloſſary” was finiſhed; and was particularly encouraged 

in it, as he tells us, by the archbiſhops Abbot,  Laud, and 
Uſher [I]. He branched his undertaking into three parts, af- 


figning an entire volume to each diviſion : 1. From the firſt 


plantation of chriſtianity to the coming in of the conqueror in 
1066. 2. «From the Norman conqueſt to the caſting off the 
79 ſupremacy, and the diſſolution of monaſteries by Henry 


II.“ 3.. The Hiſtory. of the Reformed Engliſh church, 


from Henry VIII. to his own time. The volume, which 
contained the firſt of theſe heads, was publiſhed in 1639, about 
two years before his death, with his own annotations upon the 


more difficult places. The ſecond volume of the Councils,” 


as well as the ſecond part of the Gloſſary,” was put into the 
hands of ſir William Dugdale, by the direction of Sheldon and 
Hyde. Sir William made conſiderable. additions to it out of 
the archbiſhop's regiſters and the Cottonian library; and it was 

publiſhed in 1664, but with abundance of faults, occaſioned by 
the negligence of either the copier, or corrector, or both. Sir 
Henry wrote ſeveral other works, all relating to ancient laws 
and cuſtoms... He was a 7 

men. It was he, who firſt adviſed Dr. Watts to undertake the 
ſtudy of antiquities; and, when he had arrived to good ſkill in 
thoſ. matters, excited him, as the doctor owns in his preface, 
to undertake a new edition of Matthew Paris's hiſtory. He calls 
Camden his ancient friend; and he was likewiſe a great favourer 
of ſir William Dugdale. His revival of the old Saxon tongue 
ought to be reckoned a good piece of ſervice to the ſtudy of an- 
tiquities. He had found the excellent uſe of that language in 
the whole courſe of his ſtudies, and much lamented the negleck 
of it both at home and abroad; which was ſo very general, that 
he did not then know one man in the world, who perfectly un- 
derſtood it. Hereupon he ſettled a Saxon lecture in the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, allowing 10l. per annum to Mr. Abra- 
ham Wheelocke, - preſenting him to the vicarage of Middleton 
in the county of Norfolk, and giving him likewiſe the profits. 
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of the impropriate refory of the ſame church; both. which 


were intended by him to be ſettled in perpetuity as an endow- 
ment of that lecture: but fir Henry and his eldeſt ſon dying in 
the compaſs of two years, the civil wars breaking forth, and 


their eſtate being er the family became incapable of 


accompliſhing his deſign. He died in London in 1641, and was 


buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey near Camden's monument. In 


1698, was publiſhed by Mr. Edmund Gibfon © Reliquiz Spel- 
mannianæ: The poſthumous works of fir Henry Spelman, 
Enight, relating to the laws and antiquities of England,” folio. 
Theſe were dedicated to archbiſhop Teniſon, and reprinted 
with fir Henry's «© Engliſh works” in 1125 folio, under the 
inſpection, and by the care of the ſame My: Edmund Gibſon, 
nen de ctor and biff... 

Sir Henry Spelman had eight children, fou ſons and four 
daughters. His eldeſt ſon, “ the heir of his ſtudies,” as he calls 
him, was John Spelman, eſq. a very learned man, who had 
great encouragement and aſſurance. of favour from Charles I. 
That king ſent for ſir Henry Spelman, and offered him the 
maſterſhip of Sutton's hoſpital, with ſome other advantages, in 


_ conſideration of his good ſervices both to church and ſtate; who, 
thanking his majeſty, replied, „“ that he was very old, and had 
one foot in the grave, but ſhould be more obliged, if he would 


confider his ſon: upon which, the king ſent for Mr. Spelman, 


and conferred that and the honour of knighthood upon him. 
After the civil war broke out, his majeſty, by a letter under his 


own hand, commanded him from his houſe in Norfolk, to at- 
tend at Oxford; where he was often called to private council, 


and employed to write ſeveral papers in vindication of the pro- 


ceedings of the court. He was the author of A view of a pre- 


tended book, entitled, Obſervations upon his Majeſty's late 


Anſwers and Epiſtles.” Oxford, 1642,” 4to. His name is not 
put to it; but Dr. Barlow, who had received a copy from him, 
told Wood that it was compoſed by him. Sir John wrote alſo 
The caſe of our affairs in law, religion, and other circumſtances, 
briefly examined and preſented to the conſcience, 1643,” 4to. 


While he was thus attending the affairs of the public, and his 
own private ſtudies, as thoſe would give him leave, he fell ſick, 
and died July 25, 1643. His funeral fermon, by his majeſty's 
ſpecial order, was preached by Uſher, an intimate acquaintance 
both of father and ſon. The ſon publiſhed the Saxon Pſalter 
under the title of Pſalterium Davidis Latino-Saxonicum vetus, 
1641, 4to, from an old manuſcript in his father's library, collated 
with three other copies. He wrote the © Life of king Alfred the 
Great in Engliſh, which was publiſhed" by Hearne at Oxford 


1709, 8vo. It has been tranſlated into Latin by the care of 


= 
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Obadiah Walker, maſter of Univerſity college, who publiſhed 
the tranſlation. with notes and cuts at Oxford in +#09;3-$ve. 
Clement Spelman,' youngeſt ſon of fir Henry, was a coun- 
ſellor at law, and made puiſne baron of the exchequer upon the 


reſtoration of Charles II. He publiſhed: ſome pieces relating 


to the government, and a large preface to his father's books 
« De non temerandis eccleſiis. He died in June 1679, and 


was interred in St. Dunſtan's church, Fleet ſtreet. 

SPENCE (Jos pH), M. A. This ornament of -polite litera- 
ture was a fellow of New College, Oxford [Q, where he took 
the degree of M. A. Nov. 2, 1727; and in that year became 
firſt known to the learned world by An Eſſay on Pope's 
Odyſſey; in which ſome particular beauties and blemiſhes of 
that work are conſidered, in two parts, 12m0. On the 
Engliſh Odyſſey,” ſays Dr. Johnſon, “ a criticiſm was publiſhed 


by Spence, a, man whoſe learning was not very great, and whoſe 


pag ee pts His eriticiſm, however, was 
commonly juſt; what he thought, he thought rightly; and his 
remarks were recommended by his coolneſs and candour. In 


him Pope had the firſt experience of a critic without malevolence, 


who thought it as much his duty to diſplay beauties as expoſe 
faults; who cenſured with reſpect, and praiſed. with alacrity. 
With this criticiſm Pope was fo little offended,- that he ſought 


the acquaintance of. the writer, who lived with him from that 


me / in great familiarity, attended him in his laſt hours, and 


compiled memorials of his converſation. The regard of Pope 
recommended him to the great and powerful, and he obtained 
very valuable preferments in the church.” - Dr. Warton, in his 
<< 00 Pope [R], ſtyles Spence's judicious Eſſay. on the 
Odyſſey a work of the trueſt taſte; and adds, that“ Pope 
was ſo far from taking it amiſs, that it was the origin of a laſting 
friendſhip betwixt them. I have ſeen,” ſays Dr. Warton, “ a 


copy of this work, with marginal obſervations written in Pope's | 
own hand, and generally acknowledging the juſtneſs af Spence's 


obſervations, and in a few inſtances pleading,  humouroully 
enough, that ſome favourite lines might be ſpared. I am in- 
debted, he adds; to this learned and amiable man, an whoſe 
friendſhip I ſet the greateſt value, for moſt of the anecdotes re- 
lating to 3 mentioned in this work, which he gave me, when 
I was making him a viſit at Byfleet, in the year 1754. He 
was elected, by the univerſity, profeſſor of poetry July 11, 1728, 
ſucceeding the Rev. Thomas Warton, B. D. father to Dr. Jo- 
ſeph Warton, late maſter of Wincheſter- ſchool, and Mr. Thomas 


Warton, author of“ The Hiſtory of Englith Poetry, and after- 


wards poet- laureat; each of which three profeſſors were twicg 
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elected to their office, and held it for ten years, a period as lon 
as the ſtatutes will allow. Mr. Spence wrote an accoutit of 
Stephen Duck, which was firſt publiſhed, as a pamphlet, in 
1731, and ſaid to be written by © Joſeph Spence, eſq. Poetry 
Profeſſor.” From this circumſtance it has been ſuppoſed that he 
was not then in orders. But this is a falſe coneluſion, as he was 
ordained in 1724 ; and left this pamphlet in the hands of his friend 
Mr. Lowth[s], to be publiſhed as ſoon as he left England, with a 
Grub-ſtreet title, which he had drawn up merely for a diſguiſe 
not chooſing to have it thought that he publiſhed it himſelf. I. 
was afterwards much altered, and prefixed to Duck's poems. 
He travelled with the duke of Newcaſtle E earl of Lincoln) 
into Italy, where his attention to his noble pupil did him the 
higheſt honour TJ. In 1736, at Mr. Pope's deſire, he repub- 
lithed [v] «© Gorboduc,” with a preface containing an account 
of the author, the earl of Dorſet. He never took a doctor's 
degree, but quitted his fellowſhip on- being preſented by the 
Society of New College to the rectory of Great Horwood in 
.Buckinghamſhire, in the year 1742. As he never reſided upon 
his living, but in a pleaſant houfe and gardens lent to him b. 
his noble pupil, at Byfleet in Surrey (the rectory of which partſh 
he had obtained for his friend Stephen Duck,) he thought it his 
duty to make an annual viſit to Horwood, and gave away ſeveral 
ſums of money to the diſtreſſed poor, and placed out many of 
their children as apprentices. ' In June 1742, he fucceeded Dr. 
Holmes as his * profeſſor of modern hiſtory, at Oxford. 
His “ Polymetis, or an Enquiry concerning the Agreement 
between the Works of the Roman Poets, and the Remains of 
the ancient Artiſts, being an attempt to illuſtrate them mutually 


from each other,” was publiſhed in folio in 1747 Of this 
work of acknowledged taſte and learning, Mr. Gray has been 
thought to ſpeak too contemptuouſly in his Letters. His chief 
objection is, that the author has illuſtrated his ſubject from the 
Roman, afid not from the Greek poets; that is, that he has not 
performed, what he never undertook; nay, what he exprefsly did 
not undertake. A third edition appeared in folio in 1774, and the 
 abridgement of it by N. Tindal has been frequently printed in 8vo. 
We have ſeen a pamphlet with Spence's name to it in MS. as the 


[s] Afterwards biſhop of London; who to Pope, 1737, Mr. Spence is introduced 
honoured Mr. Nichols with much uſeful as an early patron of the late ingenious 
information on the ſubject of this memoir, - R. Dodſſe xd 

[T] The mortification which Dr. God- „ *Tis kind, indeed, a Livery. Muſe to 
dard, maker” of. Clare Fall, his dots e EIA Ge EF 
Cambridge tutor, felt by this appointment, Who ſeribbles fatces to augment his trade: 

obably occaſioned the extraordinary de- Where You and Spence and Glover drive 

ication to the duke, prefixed to his ** Ser= the nail, F 
mons, 1781,” 8vo. | The devil's in it if the plot ſhould fail.“ 
lol] In a malignant epiſtle from Curl! oo 
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author, called e“ Plain Matter of Fact, or, a ſhort Review, of 
the Reigus of our Popiſh Princes ſince the Reformation; in 


order to ſhew what we are to expect if another ſhould happen 


to reigh over us. Part I. 1748,” 12mo. He was inſtalled _ 
 prebendary of the ſeventh ſtall at Durham, May 24, 17545 _ 
and publiſhed in that ac An Account of the Life, Cha- 


rater, and Poems of Mr. Blacklock, ſtudent of Philoſophy at 


Edinburgh, 8vo; which was afterwards prefixed to his Poems. 


The proſe, pieces which he printed in?“ The Muſeum” he col- _ 


lectec and publiſhed, with ſome others, in a pamphlet called 
„ MoRALiTiss, by fir Harry Beaumont, 1753. Under that 
name he publiſhed, -* Crito, or a Dialogue on Beauty,” and 
« A particular Account of.-the Emperor of China's fel 
near Pekin; in a Letter from F. Attiret, a French Miſſionar 
now employed by that Emperor to paint the apartments in thoſe. 
Gardens, to his Friend at Paris; both in 8vo, 1752, and both 
re · printed jn Dodſley's © Fugitive Pieces.” He wrote « Ah 
Epiſtle from a Swiſs Officer to his Friend at Rome,” firſt printed 
in The Muſeum ;” and ſince in the third volume of „ Dodiley 2 
Collection. Th 


Manner of Plutarch, between a moſt celebrated Man of Flo- 


* 


rence (Magliabecchi), and one ſcarce ever heard of in England 


(Robert Hil the Hebrew Taylor), 12mo.' printed at Straw- 
berry Hill. In the ſame year he took à tour, into Scotland, 
which is well deſcribed in an affectionate letter to Mr. Shen-- 
ſtone, in a collection of. ſeveral letters publiſhed by Mr. Hol 
in 1778. In 1763 he communicated to Dr. Warton ſevera] 
excellent remarks. on Virgil, which he had made when he was 
abroad, and ſome few of Mr. Pope's. —Weſt Finchale Pri ty 
(the ſcene of the holy Godric's miracles and anfterities, who: 


2 POST»; T7 4.0005 $43 e 
from an itinerant merchant, turned hermit, and wore, out three 
ſuits of iron cloaths), was now become Mr. Spence's retreat, 1 | 


o 
bf 7 


part of his prebendal eſtate. In 1764 he was well pouttray 


under the name of © Pheſoi Ecneps (his name read backwards) 


Derviſe of the Groves; and a panegyrical letter from him o 


that ingenious moraliſt, under the ſame ſignature, is inſerted in 
* Letters of Eminent Perſons,” vol. III. p. 139, In 1764 he 


paid the laſt kind office to the remains of his friend Mr. Dodfley, | 


who died on a viſit to him at Durham. He cloſed his literary 
labours with “ Remarks and Diſſertations on 8 ; Vith ſome 
other claſſical Obſervations; bz the late Mr. H . 
liſhed, with ſeveral Notes and additional Rertarks, by Mr. 
Spence, 4to. This volume, of which the greater part was 
printed off in 1767, was publiſhed in F#\5ruary 1768; and on 


2 
Fd 
% 


rdens | 


| The ſeveral copies publiſhed under his name in. 
the Oxford Verſes are preſerved by Nichols, in the * Siet 
Collection, 1781.” In 1758 he publiſhed ““ A Parallel, in the 


by Mr. ** s Ridley, in his admirable Tales of the Gen,” 


Lorch. Pub- | 
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the 2oth of Auguſt following, Mr. Spence was, unfortunately 
drowned in a canal in his garden at Byfleet in Surrey. Being, 
when the accident happened, quite alone, it could only be con- 


jectured in what manner it happened; but it was generally ſup- 


poſed to have been occaſioned 1 while he was ſtanding 
near the brink of the water. He was found flat upon his face, 


at the edge, where the water was too ſhallow to cover his head, 


Pp . 1 


or any part of his body. The duke of Newcaſtle. poſſeſſes ſome 


MS. volumes of anecdotes of eminent writers, coſſected by 


Mr. Spence, who in his lifetime communicated to Dr, Warton 


as many of them as related to Pope; and, by permiſſion of the 
noble owner, Dr. Johnſon has made many extracts from them 
In his Lives of the Engliſh Poets.” Mr. Spence's Explana- 


85 > 


tion of an antique marble” at Clandon place, Surrey, is i 


« Gent. Mag.” 1772, p. 176. Mr. Spence's Character, 


ſays 3 who had ſeen this memoir before it was tranſ- 


planted into the preſent work; is properly gelineated ; and 
Bis Polymetis is jultly vindicated from the, petty criticiſins of 


* 


the faſſidious Gray. In Dr. Johnſon's maſterly preface. to 


Dryden, he obſerves, that * we do not always. know our own 
motives. Shall we then preſu me to attribute the frigid mention 
of the truly learned and ingenious. Mr. Spence, in the preface to 

Pope, to a prejudice conceived againſt him on account of his 

preference of blank verſe to rhyme in his © Effay on Mr. Pope's 

Odyſſey ;? a work, which for ſound criticiſm and candid. diſ- 

quiſition is almoſt without a parallel? The judicious Dr. War- 
ton's ſentiments with reſpect to it may be ſeen in his admirable 

Effay on the Writings and Genius of Pope x]: and biſhop Lowth, 

whoſe learning and genius are indiſputable, expreſſes himſelf in 

the following manner in a note on his twelfth Prælection on 

Hebrew poetry: Hæc autem vide accurate et ſcienter explicata 

a Vro Doctiſſimo Joſepho Spence in Opere erudito juxta atque 

e fitulus Polymet ie. 
* SPENCER (Jon), a very ingenious and learned Engliſh 

divine, was born in Kent in 1630, and. educated at Corpus 

Chriſti. college in Cambridge; where he took a bachelor's of 

arts degree in 1648, and a maſter's in 16 , He was 

choſen fellow of his college; and, in 1659, took a bachelor of 

divinity's degree, as he did that of doctor in 1663. In 1669, he 

was choſen maſter of Corpus Chriſti; and, in 1677, preferred 

to the deanery of Ely. Theſe were his dignities and prefer- 
ments, which he did not merely enjoy, but alſo adorned. with 
fingular abilities and learning; as his publications, though not. 
numerous, *abundantly teſtify. ,n. 
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preſages by them is reptehen 


death to archbiſhop Teniſon, were bequeat 
the univerſity of Cambridge, together with the ſum of '5ol. to 
forward the printing of them. At length Mr. Leonard Chappe- 
low, fellow of St. John's college, and eflor of Arabic, 
being deputed by the univerſity, and offered the reward, under - 
took a new edition of this work, with the author's additions 
and improvements; and publiſhed it at Cambridge, 


is majeſty, to his kingdoms,” 


he preached a Sermon at St. Mary's in Cambridge, on Proverbs 


xkix. 2: ich he publiſhed; there the. ſame year, under the, title 


of % The Righteous Ruler. In 1663, he publiſhed there, in 
4t0,. A; diſcourſe concerning prodigies: wherein the vanity of 
| | Ach their true and Proper ends; 


ſophical and Jearned work, corrected and enlarged, was publiſhed 
at London, 1665, 8v0; when was added to it, “ A diſcourſe: 


concerning: vulgar prophecies: wherein the vanity of receiving 


them, as the certain indications of any future event, is diſeo- 
vered ; and ſome characters of diſtinction between true and 


dae un prophets ur laid down.” In 1608, be publiſhed a 


Latin diſſertation concerning Urim and Thummim; and, in 
1685, his great and famous work De legibus Hebræorum 


ritualibus & earum rationibus. Spencers great view in ex- 


 plaining-the reaſons. of the Moſaic ritual was, to vindicate the 


ways of God. to men, and clear the; Deity, as, he tells in his 
preface; from arbitrary and fantaſtic humour : with which ſome, 


not diſcerning theſe reaſons, had been ready to charge him, 


andi thence had fallen into unbelief. But tllis attempt, great! 
Ae ar ee, ee e 
ho think the divinity of any doctrine or inſtitution weakened, 
in proportion as it is proved to be rational; and one great 


Ibjection to it, even among ſome who! atenngt irrationaliſts, 
is, the learned author's having advanced, that many xites and 


ceremonies of the Jewiſh nation are deduced; from the prac- 
tices of their heathen and idolatrous neighbours. This po- 
ſition has given no ſmall offence, as if greatly deragatory from 


the divine inſtitution of thoſe rites; and many writers have at- 


tacked it both at home and abroad, particularly Herman Witſius 


in his Ægyptiaca. Others, however, have ſeen no ill con- 
ſequences from admitting it; and the work upon the whole has 


been highly and juſtly valued, as it deſerves, being full of ſenſe 


and learning of all kinds, and extremely well written. The 
author afterwards greatly enlarged it, particularly with the ad- 


ditiom of a fourth book; and his papers, r 
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Dr: Spender, after a life ſpent in the cloſeſt application to 


ſtudy, died May 1695, and was interred in the chapel of Corpus 
c FVV | 


Chriſti college. n „„ f: EMT T9358 10 57 


lege in Cambridge, and a very learned man; of whom we know: 


nothing more, than that he publiſhed at the univerſity preſs, in 
1658, the eight books againſt Celſus and Philocalia of Origen, 


with a corrected Latin verſion, and notes of his own, in ao. 


SPENER (Parity Janes), a celebrated Lutheran divine of 
Frankfort on the Maine, but born in Alſatia, about 1635, was: 


ode of thoſe who firſt endeavoured to free divinity from ſcholaſtie 
ſubtleties, and captious queſtions, and to introduce à more! | 
plain and popular method of teaching theology. He fucceeded 

in 2 great meaſure, though not univerſally; and, about 1680, 
became the founder of à new ſect ſtyled Preteffs; It ori- 


ginated in certain private ſocieties formed by him at Frankfort, 
with a deſign to rouſe the luke warin from their indiſference, 


and exeite a ſpirt of vigour and reſolution in thoſe hN before 


bad filently latnented the progreſs of n The effect 
2 pious meetings was greatly increaſod by a book; pub 
liſhed by | 

— in Which he exhibited a" ſt king view of the diſorders: 
of the church, And propoſed the ſuitable remedies. Mis work: 


wos approved; but the remedics he propoſed fell into unſfeilfül 
hands, and were adminiſtered without a city and prudence. il 


ä The religious meetings, or | Colleges of Piety, as they were 
called, tended in ſeveral inſtances to inflame the people with a 
blind and intemperate zeal, and produced tumults, and various 
complaints; till at length, in many places, ſevere laws were 
paſſed againſt the Pietiſts. Spener ſettled for a time at Dreſ- 


den, and afterwards at Berlin, where he held important offices 
of 'eccleſiaſtical truſt under the elector of Brandenburg, and 
where' he died in 1705, aged ſeventy. He was a man of elo- 


quenee and pay ; and certainly far from intending to-produce! 
di eien of e. ioites 37 bak vidghl | 
SPENSER (EpmunD), a great Engliſh poet, was born in 


London, and educated at Pembroke-Hall in Cambridge; where 
he took a bachelor of arts degree in 157, and a maſter's in 


1576 [AJ]. This appears from the regiſter of the univerſity; 


and muſt be thought a ſufficient: confutation of thoſe who. relate 
enſer to have been born fo early as 1510; which, though it 
is the date fixed upon his monument at Weſtminſter- Abbey, 
cannot but be erroneous. He does not ſeem to have had much 
fortune or intereſt, at his firſt ſetting out into the world; for he 


wa T4 


of Maclaine, fixed to his edition of , Spe 
„„ Lond. 1715. in 6 vols. 12mo. 


is 


this able and 1 man, entitled, “ Pious 
11 


ne 


21 Moſheim, vol. iv, p. 4553 Tranſl. [a] Hughey's 40 Life of Spenſer" pres | 
g . uf 's Works,” 


| 


SPENSER. al 
is ſaid to have ſtood for a fellowſhip in his college, and to he 
miſled it. This diſappointment, together with the narrownel 
of his circumſtances, forced him to leave the univerſity: and we 
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has written ſuch pathetie complaints. A yootry e $ 
the offspring of love and retirement, it is probable that his 1 
nius began to diſtinguiſh itſelf about this time; for Ihe A 
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2 that '** in this work our poet has not been 
miſſed M -e Taflo's * Aminta' . haye 
been atleaſt of as gaod authority to him in the paſtoral, as 


ie „ merum rus;“ but adds, that © if he has erred in this, he 
has at leaſt erred on the right hand.” © | 5 
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cation in verſe, to ſir Philip _ who was then in the higheſt 
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„being himſelf an excellent writer, immediately became ; 
ſenſible of Spenſer's merit. He was one of the firſt who diſ- RN 
covered it, and recommended it to the notice of the beſt judges; op 


time in the North, he was E upon to quit his obſcurity, 
e might be in the way of 9 . 
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hepherd's Calendar, or; ſome time after. 
erty ys. which, js uſually told upon his Geese, 
tres; it muſt have been ſome time after: the ſtory is. ts t 


gn, whether upon his addreſ= 
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canto, and is ſaid. to ha | 
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Perſon, who brought thoſe: verſes, 50l.; but, upon reading the 
next ſtanza, he ordered the ſum to be doubled. The ſteward 
was as much ſurpriſed as his maſter, and thought it his duty to 
make ſome delay, in executing ſo ſudden and laviſh a bounty; 
but, upon reading one ſtanza more, fir Philip raiſed 8 
to 200. and commanded the ſteward to give it immediately, leſt, 
wo read farther, he might be tempted to give away his whole 
Elitate,. - „3 EE ow FOOT ITE ou ner to or; 
Though nothing could. have been more mr, 
than to be introduced to court by fir Philip Sidney, yet he did 
not immediately receive any great benefit from it. He was in- 
deed created poet laureat to queen Elizabeth; but for ſome time 
he only wore the barren laurel, and poſſeſſed the place without 
the penſion. The lord treaſurer Burleigh had not, it ſeems, 
the ſame taſte and feeling of Spenſer's merit with ſir Philip 
Sidney; but on the contrary is reported to have intereepted, from 
ſome motive or other, the queen's intended bounty to him. It 
is ſaid that her majeſty, upon Spenſer's preſenting ſome poems 
to her, ordered him- tool. ; but that Burleigh, objecting to it, 
ſaid with ſome ſcorn of the poet, What! all this for a ſong? 
The queen replied, © Then give him what is reaſon-. Upon 
this, Spenſer took a proper opportunity to preſent the following 
lines to her majeſty, in the form of a petition, to remind her of 
e dier get 
ie e promis don time 77 (hf huts oe, 
I o0 have reaſon for my rhym erm: 
From that time unto this feaſon, n, 
 »/  _ |  T receiv'd nor rhyme nor reaſon - oe 
which we are told, produced the deſired effect; for that the 
queen, not without reproving the treafurer, immediately directed 
"the payment of the money. Fuller relates this fact; and lord 
Bolingbroke has made ſome reflections on it, which, though 
thrown out in'a ſtrain of ſatire and irony, and merely to ſerve 
a preſent purpoſe, contain, "nevertheleſs, much good truth; and 
deſerve to be well conſidered by reeluſe ſcholars, Who, upon the 
merit of mere letters, have been always ready to expect what 
mere letters has in no age obtained. If we write for poſte- 
rity,” fays he, a. pe tut not complain, that the eite of re- 
Warding our merit is left to poſterityz and, if 'we'negle@ to 
ſerve the ſtate, thoſe Who are appointed to preſide over it break 
vo rule of ehr, when they ſeglegt un ' Spenſer has been 
amply recompen F e e or-his * Faery Queen; but 
the le thtafate orleigh/declinied the payment of an hundred 
Pounds, Which queen Elizabeth ordered him, and left this ad- 
mifable poet to ſtarve. we nfl page er tpers himſelf to more 
ſcrious. ſtudjes; had he excelled in phyſics, in metaphyſics, or 
even in the firfhphiloſophy' 6x in theology, inſtead of excelling 
99 - - 2 
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would have been the fame, no doubt. Even the. greateſt pro- 
ductions of theſe ſtudies-are but trifles in the account of a con- 
ſummate- ſtateſman, and may properly enough be diſtinguiſhed | 
from the others in his ſenſ-, by the title of Inſaniæ ſevertores. . 
Our Engliſh miniſters, to their honour be it ſpoken, have at all 


times proceeded upon this admirable principle. The moſt ex, 


cellent ſermons, « e moſt elaborate treatiſes, have not been ſuf- 

ficient to procure the advancement of ſome-divines, while a. 
ſorry pamphlet, or a ſpiritual libel, has raiſed others to the 
higheſt dignities of the church. As it has fared with mere divi- 
oh ſo has it fared with mere eloquence: as one never cauſed 
the divine, ſo the other never cauſed the lawyer, to be diſtin- 
guiſhed ; but we know, that if either of them 50 employed in 


4 Oburd-eauſe, he never fails to make his fortune. he ſame 


| fate has attended writers of another kind: the celebrated © Tat- 
lers“ and Spectators had no reward except from bookſellers 
and fame; but, when thoſe authors made the diſcovery I have 
made, and applied their talents beiter in writing the « Englith- | 
man” and Freeholder, one was foon created a knight, and the 


other inn) ſecretary of ſtate. In ſhort, without enume- 


rating any more inſtances, I may confidently affirm, that this 

has been the caſe from Burleigh to this time.” This being very 
generally true, all mere ſcholars, mere poets, and mere wits, 
ſhould be warned not to ſuffer diſcontent and ſpleen to be pre- 
dominant becauſe they may happen to be overlooked or neglected 


by ſtateſmen z but to-remember, that ſtateſmen, like others, act for 


their own! ends, and therefore will not always be very prompt 
to ſerve thoſe who have it not in their power, or do not endea- 
vour to ſerve them. Spenſer, it muſt be confeſſed, did not be- 
have himſelf ver philoſophically ; in this point: for there are 
ſcattered among 17 


admirably painted the nee of W ee wi e on 
courts and great perſons . f | 
Full little knoweſt thaw! hat haſt not 97. „5 
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s poems many querulous bemoanings of hard _ 
and undeſerved treatment, not without ſome ſplenetic and fati- 
rical reflections. In his + Mother Hubbera's Tale,“ he has 
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To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to unn, 
© To ſpend, to give, to want, to be undone.” ... 


But though Spenſer had no intereſt with the lord treaſurer, 
yet we find him, ſome time after his appearance at court, in 
.conſiderable eſteem with the moſt eminent men of that time. 
In 1579, he was fent abroad by the earl of Leiceſter; but it 
does not appear in what ſervice. The moſt important ſtep, 
which he afterwards made into buſineſs, was upon the lord Grey 
of Wilton's being appointed lord deputy of Ireland z to whom 
Speoſer was recommended, and went, as ſecretary.” There is 
nd doubt that he filled his office with very good ſkill and capa- 
City, as may appear by his“ Diſcourſe on the State of Ireland,” 
lis ſervices to the crown were rewarded by a grant from e 
Elizabeth of three thouſand acres of land in the county of Cork: 
his houſe was in Kilcolman; and the river Mulla, which he has 
more than once introduced into his poems, ran through his 


brated poem, The Faery Queen, which was probably begun 
ſome time before; and continued at different interva — — 
publiſhed at firſt-only three books, with an ks” A" of the 


in 1596; although Camden ſays expreſsly, that it was in 1598, d 
But this inſcription is with reaſon, ſupp ola 8 
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N the monuments of Weſtminſter- Abbey in 1600, and 
publiſhed as is ſuppoſed by Camden, we find the following, ac- 
count of it: e e . Londinenſis, Anglicorum - 
Poetarum. noſtri ſæculi facile princeps, quod ejus Poemata, fa-  - 
ventibus Muſis & victuro genio conſcripta, r Obdiit 
immatura morte, anno ſalutis 1598, & prope Galfridum Chau- 
cerum conditur, qui fœliciſſime Poeſin Anglicis literis primus 
illuſtravit.. In quem hec ſcripta ſunt Epitaphia.” The abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing. Spenſer born in 1510 appears plainly. from 

the expreſlion..** immatura morte, which could hardly be ſaid 
of a man who died at 88. The compoſer of this epitaph ſeems 
to have had his eye on that of cardinal Bembo upon Raphael: 

Hic prope Chaucerum ſitus eſt Spenſerius ill. 
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Proximus ingenio, proximus ut tumulo; 

Hie prope Chaucerum, Spenſete Pceta, Poetang 

Conderis, & verſu quam tumulo proprio. 
Alnglica, te vivo, vixit plauſitque Poeſi : 

e Rk Nuse moſituea timet, te moriente, mor. 

Such were the notions conceived of Spenſer, and fiich the 
praiſes beſtowed-on him, by his contemporaries. Poſterity has 
in no wiſe been inſenſible to his merit, but has allowed him 
to be the firſt of our Engliſh poets, who brought herbie poeſy 
to any perſection; and feems to be agreed, that his Faery 
Queen is, for invention and true poetry, little inferior, if not 
equal, to any production, ancient or modern, that preceded it. 
Let us quote, however, the judgements of à few critics: | Sir 
William Temple remarks EJ, that “ the religion of the Gen- 
tiles has been woven into the Conte xture of all the ancient poetry 
with a very agreeable mixture; which made the moderns affect 
to give that of Chriſtianity a 1 ** alſo in their poems. But 
the true religion was not found to become fiction ſo well, as a 
falſe had done: all their attempts of this kind ſeemed rather to 
debaſe religion, than to heighten poetry. Spenfer endeavoured 
to ſupply this with morality, and to make inſtruction, inſtead 
of ſtory, the ſubject of an epic poein. His execution was ex- 
cellent, and his flights of fancy very noble and high; but his 
deſign was poor, and his moral lay ſo bare, that it loſt its effect. 
It is true the pill was gilded, but ſo thin, that the colour and 
the taſte were too eaſily diſcovered.” Rymer aſſerts that 
„ Spenſer may be reckoned the firſt of our heroic poets. He 
had, fays he E © a large ſpirit, a ſharp judgement, and a ge- 
nius for heroic poeſy, perhaps above any that ever wrote ſince 
1 But our misfortune is, he wanted a true idea, and loſt 


himſelf by following an unfaithful guide. Though befides- 
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Homer and' Virgil he had" read” Taft, Art he "rather fuffeted = 
himſelf to be mifled by Arioſto: with whom, bliridly tambling . 


on. marvellous adventures, he rakes ki conſcience of probable 
ty. Alt is fancifu} and chimerical, without any unfformity, 


or without any foundation in truth. In à word, his pbem is 
perſect Fairy Land.“ Dryden — [6], that“ the Engliſh Rave 

only to boaſt of . Spenſer and Milton in heroic poetry, who 

neither of them wanted either genius or fearning to have beet 

perfect poets, and yet both of them àre Hable to many cenfures.” 
For there is no uniformity in the deſign of Spenſer; he aims 
at the aecompliſhment of no-one action; he faiſes up à hero? 
for every one of his adventures, and endows each öf them with 
ſome particular moral virtue, which renders them alf equal, 
without ſubordination or preference. Phe original of every 
knight was then living in the court of queen Elizabeth: and 
he attributed to each of them that: virtue which he thought was 


„ 


t iticate of Pius IV. who, made him a knight, He was often 


| 8 Dedication of his tranſſation of Juvenal. n . 
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have raiſed, him to dighities of any kind; but his love of eaſe 
and independence made him refuſe them all. Being once ſent 


to Venice, upon ſome negotiation, he ſpoke in the ſenate there 


with ſo much eloquence, that the judges and advocates left the 


bar, to liſten to him. He was alſo ſent by the pope to the 


kings of France and Spain about à peace; and harangued in 


ſuch a manner, as aſtoniſhed all who heard him. It is related + 


of him, that he was always reading mean and obſolete books; 
and that, on being aſked why he amuſed himſelf with ſuch ſtuff, 
he anſwered, becauſe whatever he ſtole from them was ſure 
to lie concealed; whereas, if he was to take the ſame liberty 
with authors of note, he ſhould be detected and accuſed of 
plagiariſm at once. He died at Padua in 1588, aged eighty- 
eight. It is ſaid, that he was conſummately ſkilled in civil 
law, in theology, in hiſtory, and all branches of literature: 
his works do not enable us to decide upon this point. Of this, 


however, we are ſure, that he was an admirable maſter of the 


Italian language; and that he is cited, in the dictionary of La 
Cruſca, as one of the beſt writers in it. It is on this account, 


that his works, which Are all-written in Italian, are even now , 


ſought after and read; they conſiſt of dialogues, diſſertations, 


orations, letters, and a tragedy, 55 
SPIN e THANAEL), an eminent Nonjuring divine, 
was born at Caſtor in Northamptonſhire (Where Edmund his 
father, a native of New England, and a man of learning, was 
Ng ee 114 His mother, Martha, was daughter of Tho- 
mas Elmes, of Lilford in Huntingdonſhire. After being ini- 

tiated in claſſical learning, under Mt. Samuel Morton, rector 


of Haddon, he was admitted of Trinity- college, Cambridge, 
under Mr. Bainbrigg, March 22, 1670; and matriculated on 


July 9; the ſame year. In the following year, by the death of his 
father, he obtained a plentiful fortune, and a valuable library; 
and, on the 12th;of October, 167, tempted by the proſpect of 

a Ruftat ſcholarſnip, he entered himſelf of Jeſus- college, where, 
in nine days, he was admitted: a probationer, and May 20, 
1673, ſworn a ſcholar on the Ruftat foundation. This,” 


Mr. T. Baker obſerves in the regiſters, ** was for his honour; 


for the "ſcholars of "that foundation undergo a very ſtrict exa- 
mination, aud afterwards are probationers for a year. And as 
theſe ſcholarſhips: are the beſt, ſo the ſcholars are commonly 
the beſt in college, and ſo reputed.” He became B. A. early 
in 1674; was ordained deacon May 21, 1676; was M. A. in 
1677; and admitted into prieſt's orders Dec. 5 After 
reſiding ſome time in Devonſhire, as chaplain to fir 

Edgcomb,” he removed to Peterſham, where, in 1681, he was 
aſſociated with Dr. Hickes, as chaplain tothe duke 8 
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x23 Senne. 
On the duke's death; in 1683, he removed to St. Stephen's 


Walbrook, London, where he continued two years, curate and 


lecturer. In 1685 the dean and chapter of Peterborough con- 


ferred on him the rectory of Peakirk cum Glynton, in North- 


amptonſhire, where he married Dorothy, daughter of Thomas 


Rutland, citizen of London. July 21, 3 made a 


prebendary of ny ; in the ſame year, Sept. 24, inſtituted 
to the rectory of St. Mary, in that town; and three days after, 


was licenſed to preach at Stratford ſubter Caſtrum, Wilts, 


for which he had an annual ſtipend of 8ol. He was deprived 
of all his preferments in 1690, for refuſing . to take: the 
oaths to William and Mary. He was, after this period, 
in low circumſtances, but was ſupported by the benefactions 


of the more wealthy Nonjurors; and on the third of June, 
1713, he was conſecrated one of their biſhops. He died 
July 28, 1727, and was buried in the cemetery of, the 


pariſh of St. Faith, on the north ſide of St. Paul's, London, 

Where the inſcription below | x4 is eng on a white-marble 
Kone. By his wife, who lived but ſeven days after him, he 

| had many children, of whom two ſurvived their parents: 

William Spinckes, eſq; who, by induſtry: and abilities, ac- 

8 a plentiful fortune; and Anne, married to Anthony 
ope, eſq. A portrait of him, by Vertue, from a painti 


Wollaſton, is prefixed to his - Sick Man viſited, of which a 


ſixth edition was publiſhed in 1775, containing a ſhort account 
of his life, and an accurate liſt of his numerous publications. 


SPINELLO (AzzT1NO), an Italian painter of portrait and 


hiſtory, was born at Arezzo in 1328. His genius for painting 
was early developed, and he ſtudied under Jacopo di Caſentino, 

whom, at the age of twenty, he greatly ſur led. He gave a 
ſingular grace to his figures, and to his Madonnas eſpecially, 
a modeſty. and beauty that ſeemed almoſt divine. His ſtyle 
was ſimple and elegant, with the utmoſt neatneſs in finiſhing. 
The greatneſs of his abilities procured him an early fame, and 


— 


a conſtant abundance of employment. He was x icularly | 


ſucceſsful inthe portraits of the popes Innocent IV. and Gre. 
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IX. and in his frei  palatin on the life of the Bleſſed 
irgin, in the chapel of 8. Aaggiore, at ces xi Ho 
lived to the age of /ninety«two, ne died in 1420. ee 


Paris Spinello, his ſon, was educated under bim, and why 2 
alſo famous as à painter, but applying too eloſely 40 his art, 
and being of a gluomy diſpoſition, cantracted a diſorder'which 
ſhortened his life, ſo thut he died at fiſty-ſix, having ſurvived 
his father only two years. To him, not to his father muſt 


belong the anecdote Which is related in ſome books, wichout 
proper diſtinction of the perſdn, that having painted a hideous 
lg of the devil, in a picture repreſenting the fallen angels, 


his. imagination was ſo haunted! by it, that he thought he fa . 
him in his dreams, demanding in a threatening manner, on 
what authority he had repreſented him as ſo horrible, and where 


he had: ever feen him? This is no more than mi v eaſily 
happen-to a mind already tinctured with morbid -melanchob 
and would naturally tend to confirm the anche 1 the 
ror mark uchireſembled' that of his father. 


OLA AMBROSE), : famous as a general in the your 


of Spain; was born in 1 569, of an illuſtrious houſe;/ originally 
from-Genoa;'the branches of which were ſpread into Italy 
and Spain + His firſt command was in Flanders, at the head of 
g000 veteran Italians, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and 


obtained! a higher: truſt. The ſiege of d having been 
much protracted; was committed at length to his command, 
and to him the ee ſurrendered in 1604. It was his fortune 


to be general — to l Maurice of Naſſau, the 
greateſt hero reputation never ſuffered in 
= 2 — 33 1008, J, Spar in concluded a truce with the 


eral, and Spinola en Joyed a ſhort repoſe, which was 


Fer: q rbed by the conteſt which aroſe concerning the ſuc- 


ceſſion nagar and Juliers.' He then took Aix-la-chapelle, 
Weſel, and Breda. He had occaſion again to ſignalize himſelf 
in the Low Countries in 1628, but the year following was 


employed in Italy, where he took Caſel. The citadel of the 


D e rernained in the hands of the enemy, and the 
ans of Spinola were eounteracted by imprudent orders from 
Hein. 1 is he conſidered as a dreadful diſgrace; it operated 


ſo ſtrongly fr his mind, as to produce a violent diſeaſe, and he 
died, 3 ting to the laſt, They have robbed me 
of my honour. This was in the fame year 1630. 


It is ſaid of prince Maurice, that, being aſked who was the 


ateſt general of the age, he replied, “ Spinola is the ſecond.” 
He „ as 2255 as an able man. Henry IV. of 


France, ſaid of him, 7 he had deceived him more by tel- 


ling the truth, than others rea falſehoods; becauſe, when that 
On * of an aproaching 
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campaigns; he had told him literally, whathe intended Henry; 
ſuppoſing it impoſſible that he ſhould give a true anſwer to 
ſuch a queſtion, ſent intelligence to prince Maurice of a very 
different kind, which therefore only led him into error. 
S SPINOZ A (BN RDIC T DE), an atheiſtical philoſopher; was 
the ſon of à merchant, Who was originally; a Portugueſe; 
and was born at Amſterdam about 1633. He learned 
Latin of a phyſician, who tauglit it at Amſterdam; and who 
is ſuppoſed to have been but looſe in the principles of religion. 
He applied himſelf early to! We which he purſued for 
many years; and afterwards devoted himſelf e to phi- 
loſophy. Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus, is a maxim which 
has often been applied to Spinoza: for he was firſt a Jew, then 
2 Chriſtian, and laſtly, an Atheiſt. He was a Jew by birth; 
but having. a geometrical turn, which made him àpt to require 
2 reaſon for every thing, he quickly diſſiked the doctrine of the 
Rabbins; and being of an even temper, and a great enemy to 
diſſimulation, he ſoon diſcovered this eee eee 
It is ſaid that the Jews offered to tolerate him, provided he 
would comply eme er, a e >> that the 
even promiſed: him a yearly penſion, being unwilling: to loſe 
a man who was capable of doing ſuch credit to their profeſſion; 
but. he could not reſolve to comply, having an àverſion to all 
hypocriſy. It was only by degrees, however, that he left their 
ſynagogue; and perhaps he would not have broken with them 
o ſoon, had he not been treacherouſly attackeil by a Je, Who 
re him a thruſt with a knife, as he was coming from a play. 
The wound was ſlight, but he believed that the aſſaſſin deſigned 
to kill him. From that time he left them altogether, which was 
the reaſon of his ex communication. Afterwards he became a 
Chriſtian: He profeſſed to be a Chriſtian, ſays Sebaſtian 
Kortholt [L], © and not only went himſelf to the churches of the 
Calviniſts or Lutherans, but likewiſe frequently exhorted others 
to A and greatly recommended ſome particular preachers. 
Nemo repente turpiſſimus, cannot, indeed, be well applied 
to Spinoza, when from Judaiſm he became a convert to Chriſ- 
tianity, unleſs we ſuppoſe that he was only a Chriſtian out- 
wardly. That this was actually the caſe, appears not only from 
his books, but from many anecdotes which are preſerved of his 
life. One day at the Hague, his hoſteſs, who was a Lutheran, 
aſked him, Whether he thought ſalvation could be had in 
her religion?” © Your religion,” ſays Spinoza, is a very 
good one; and you need ' ſeek no other, nor doubt the leaſt of 
your falvation, provided that to your religion you join a peace- 
able, quiet, inoffenſive life.” That is, Five as you ſhould do, 


(en In Prafac, ad traQtatum Patcl ful de tribus Impokerbas. 
| | ; | * . af 4 
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| SPINOZA. . 


Andl all religions are the ſame: which, however, is 1 ſay, that 
none of them are true, or have any pretence to a divine autho- 
rity. As to his Atheiſm, it was not porkogy ſo clear and evi- 
dent, 28 not to 1 TI diſputation, till after his death, when 
| his Opera Poſthuma, put the matter out of doubt! Fon 

although his“ 855 + 
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mm in 1670, 1s all >the, ſeeds. of chat Atheiſm 
which was e , in his “ Opera Poſthuma; and 
though ſome writers had ſhewn clearly enough, that Atheiſm 
was fairly 'deducible from the principles laid down in the 
% Traftaws- Lheologieo-Politicus ;” yet as Spingza had not 
yet been a dogmatiſt on that head, it could not he certain that 
e was an Atheiſt: ſuch ſtrange, abſurd, and contradiQtory 
Combinations ot igeas are frequently found to exiſſ in the head 
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of. the ſame man, 7 ub Tr r e ed $2 in 3110 Vi þ 1811 
His Opera Poſthuma, however, as we have obſerved; 
put the thing out of doubt; and upon the whole we ſee, that 
he was a ſew by birth, a Chriſtian through policy, and an 
Atheiſt by principle. His hypotheſis was{ ac |,, that (“ there is 
but one ſubſtance in natute, and that this only ſubſtance is; en- 
dowed with infinite attributes, aud, among others, with ex- 
tenſion and thought. Afterwards he afſirms, that all bodies in 
the univerſe are modifications of that ſubſtance, as it is ex- 
tended; and that all ſpirits, as the ſouls of men, are modi- 
cations of that ſubſtance, as it thinks: ſo that God, the neceſ- 
ſary and molt perfect Being, is the cauſe of all things that 
exiſt, but does not differ from them. He affirms, that there is 
but one Being, and one nature; and that this Being produces in 
itſelf, and by an immanent action, whatever goes by the name 
of creatures; that he is at once both agent and patient, efficient: 
cauſe and ſubject, and produces nothing but what is his own/ 
modification. This abſurd and monſtrous hypotheſis is the 
firſt principle on which Spinoza builds his ſyſtem. fle was, 
it is ſaid, the firſt who reduced Atheiſm into a ſyſtem, and 
formed it into a regular body of doctrines, ordered and con- 
nected according to the manner of Geometricians; otherwiſe 
his opinion is not new. Pagans, Mahometans, and ſome he- 
retical Chriſtians, have maintained it. That Strato was of 
this opinion is indicated by theſe paſſages of Ciceroſ u]: Nei- 
ther is Strato, called the natural philoſopher, to be heard, Who 
thinks that all divine power was lodged in nature; in which 
are the cauſes. of producing. inereaſing, and diminiſhing, but 
: is without any . ſenſe or. figure. So again elſewhere, „ all 
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things,” ſays Strato, that exiſt, are effected by nature. 
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] See among his Poſthumous Works, the piece entitled, Ae, ar oi 
by De Nat. Deor. Lx. c. 51. Queſt. Acad. I. Ii. 6. 38. 8 
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The 


| The 46Arins of the ſoul/of the: world, which wa fo onal 
among the ancients, and made the: principal part of the : | 
of the Stoics, is, at the bottom, the fame with that: Sor. 
noza. Read only Cato's 1 in e on eſpe . | 
theſe three verſes: K 


« Eſtne Dei ſedes nit terra, er ntus, et atr,". 5 

Et ccelum, et virtus? Superos quie quzrimus ul! lira?” 

Jupiter eſt quodcunque Maes, guocunque. moveris. N 

44 Is not the ſeat of Jove, earth, ſea, and air, 

And heaven, and virtue? Where would we . 6. 

The God? where er we men hate er * ſee, 7 

Is Jove,” 3 . TY 
The firft and dt lock 40. the to ſyhewa is 155 
nifeſtly the ſame: and perhaps the difference, if there be any, 
would be found to conſiſt chiolly in the different manner of 
explaining it. 

Spinoza is generally allowed 0 hre been A ſociable, 
affable, honeſt, friendly, and good moral man. He was 
tem erate, liberal, diſintereſted- Ile faid nothing in con- 
verſation, but what was edifying; never ſwore; never ſpoke 
diſreſpectfully of God; went ſometimes to hear ſermons, and 
conſtantly exhorted others to go. This may ſeem ſtran Soma, 
conſidering his principles; yet not ſo ſtrange, if we conſider it, 
as that men ſhould lead wicked lives, Who are believers of the 
goſpel. He felt fo ſtrong an inclination to-enquire after truth, 
that he in a manner renounced the world, the better to ſucceed 
in that enquiry. Not contented to free himſelf from all manner 
of buſineſs, he alſo left Amſterdam; becauſe the viſits of his 
friends too much interrupted his ſpeculations; and, after often 
changing his place of reſidence, ſettled at the Hague: None 
of his retirements, however, could prevent his fame and - 
tation from ſpreading far and wide; which - occaſioned him 
frequent viſits at home, as well as invitations from abroad. 
The famous prince of Condé, whoſe learning was almoſt as 

eat as his courage, and who loved the converſation of free- 
thinkers, deſired to ſee Spinoza; and procured him a. paſs. 
to go to Utrecht, when he there commanded the tro 
France. Spinoza went: and, though the prince of Conde was 
gone to viſit a poſt the day Spinoza arrived at Utrecht, yet he 
returned as ſoon as poſſible, and held much diſeourſe with thut 
philoſopher. The Palatine court deſired to have him, and 
offered him a profeſſorſhip of philoſophy at Heidelberg: Fa- 
dricius, who was ordered to write to him upon this occafion, 
promiſed Spinoza ** a full liberty of philoſophizing; of which,” 
adds he, the eleQor thinks you will not N an ill uſe to 
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| hither; you will lead 2--pleaſant life, and ſuch as 
_ philoſopher.” Take the original: “ Philoſophandi libertatem 
habebis ampliſſimam, = te ad publice ſtabilitam religionem 
conturbandam non abu 

huc veneris, vitam philoſopho dignam cum voluptate tranſ- 
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„ef che religion by law eſtabliſhed. If y 


urum credit. Hoc unum addo, te, ſi 


acturum. Spinoza anſwered 9 <<;that, if he had ever wiſhed 


* 


to be a profeſſor, he could not 


| highn 
philoſo | 


ave wiſhed for any other pro- 
feſſorſhip, than that which was offered him in the Palatinate ; 
eſpecially with the liberty of philoſophizing, which his electoral 

— vouchſafed to grant him: præſertim ob libertatem 


di, quam princeps clementiſſimus eoncedere digna- 


tur.“ It is curious to obſerve, that, among other reaſons which 


he gives in excuſe for not accepting this profeſſorſhip, one is, 


that “ he does not know within what bounds he muſt confine 
himſelf, that he might not ſeem to be a diſturber of the reli- 


gion by law eſtabliſhed.” © Cogito deinde, ſays he, ©. me 
neſcire quibus limitibus libertas iſta philoſophandi intereludi 


debeat, ne videar publice ſtabilitam reli ee ee velle. 
So delicate was this philoſopher, where 


queſtion! n e e 

He died of ere e the Hague, in Feb. 167%, in 
his forty- fifth year; ſo fully confirmed in his Atheiſm, that he 
had taken ſome precautions to conceal his wavering and incon- 


ſtancy, if perchance he ſhould diſcover any. Bayle, in his 
„Thoughts upon Comets, has given us this account: “Spi- 
noza, ſays he, *© was the greateſt Atheiſt that ever lived; and 
he grew ſo fond of certain philoſophic principles, that, the 


better to meditate upon them, he confined himſelf to à cloſe 


retirement, renouneing all the pleaſures and vanities of the 
world, and minding nothing but thoſe abſtruſe meditations. 
Being upon the point of death, he ſent for his landlady; and 
deſired, that ſhe would not ſuffer any miniſter to ſee him in 


that condition. His reaſon for it was ſuppoſed to be, that he 


had a mind to die without diſputing, and was afraid that the 


weakneſs of his ſenſes might make him ſay ſomething incon- 
ſiſtent with his principles: that is, he was afraid that it would be 


ſaid in the world, that his conſcience, awakening at the ſight 


of death, had damped his courage, and made him 'renounce 


his opinions.” His friends ſay, that out of modeſty he deſtred 
that no ſect ſhould be called after his name. Thus we are told 
in the preface to his Poſthumous Works,” that “ the two 


initial letters only of the author's name were put to the book, 
becauſe à little before his death he expreſsly deſired, that his 
name ſhould not be prefixed to his Ethics, which he had or- 
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:dered to be printed: and why he did ſo, no other reaſon can 
ſeemingly be given, but becauſe he would not have the doc- 
trine called in his name. For he ſays, in the twenty - fifthi 

| * of the appendix to the fourth part of his Ethics, that 

thoſe, who would help others to the attainment of the ſupreme 


| good, will not deſire that their doctrine be called by their 


names: and where he is explaining what ambition is, he 
plainly taxes ſuch as do this with being ambitious of glory. 
In the mean time, he does not appear to have had many fol- 
Towers. Few. have been ſuſpected of adhering to his doctrine; 
and among thoſe who have been ſuſpected, few have ſtudied it: 
to which we may add, with Bayle, that of thoſe who have 
ſtudied it few have underſtood it, by reaſon of the many diffi- 
culties and impenetrable abſtractions which attend it. Toland 
ſeems to have approached the neareſt to his ſyſtem of any mo- 
dern freethinker: and indeed the doctrines inculcated in his 
<< Rantheiſticon, are much the ſame with thoſe of Spinoza. 
SPON eee ee ingenious and learned French- 
man, was the fon of a merchant, and born at Lyons in 609 
[Q. He was ſent early to learn Latin, at Ulm in Germany, 
whence his grandfather had removed for the ſake of ſettling in 
commerce, and he made a proficiency ſuitable to his uncommon 
parts. He had a fine talent for Latin poetry; and Bayle ſays, 
that he had an extemporary piece in Iambics upon the deluge 
and laſt conflagration, compoſed by him at fourteen, which 
would have done honour to an adult; if it had been written 
in the hours of leiſure. At his return from Germany, he was 
ſent to Paris; and lived with Mr. de Rodon in 4625 and 1626, 
who taught him philoſophy. Rodon was a great maſter; and 
one of thoſe who had deſerted the fyſtem of Ariſtotle, and em- 
braced that of Epicurus, as corrected by Gaſſendi. He ſtudied 
alſo mathematics and aſtronomy under John Baptiſt Morin; 
but did not contract the taint of aſtrology, with which that 
otherwiſe great man was ſo mortally infecteil. From 1627, he 
applied himſelf to medicine for three or four years; and quit- 
ting Paris in 1632, went to Montpellier, where he was received 
a doctor in that faculty. Two years after, he was admitted a 
member of the college of phyſic at Lyons: at which place he 
practiſed with great ſucceſs in his profeſſion, till the time of 
This death. He was made, in 1645, a kind of honorary phy- 
ſician to the king. He maintained a correſpondence with all 
the learned of Europe, and eſpecially with Guy Patin, pro- 
feſſor of phyſic at Paris: above 1 50 of whoſe letters to. Spe 
Greek language, and underſtood the German as well as: his 
own. He always cultivated his talent for Latin poetry, and 


[NI Nouvelles de la Republique 5 Lettres, Juliet Wh 
| . put 


in 1661 — prog ies of Hippocrates in hexameter- verſe, 

which he entitled, Sibylla Medica; and dedicated them to 

his friend Guy Pin He publiſhed: ther * of his own, 
T 


and did t ſervice to the re _ of 3 
the w a other men to bliſhed;''as many were at 
; 2 under his inſpection und uy the printing t volume 


Sennertus's letters was owing entirely to him. He had 


a vaſt veheration and affection for Gaſſendi, and wrote the fol- 
Ing Aiſtich at his death, Which has — much admired: 


* Gaſſendus/moritur, lugit 80 phia, ingemit orbis. 15 
'Sponius in luctu eſt? ſolu Olympus ovat.* . 


EY died Feb. 21, 1684, after an illneſs of about two months. 


He was a good-natured man, . 8 either ſpleen * Ea 
of few. LEO fond of his 85 ſincere, Bad Rn 
pious, and a lover of mankind, M0 left, behind him a 33 
whom we ſhall ſpe ediately, who became even a Mare 
illuſttious man 2 9 "live, to ſee him To; an and 
therefore thoſe. rags where Or Od 18 2 to Selen ae ei 
pertinently, applied by Bayle to him zu CUSP 
„ Natique videns bene Hal fach 37 5 40 
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SON (Janezs), was 5 was the ſon of Charles Spon; and bofn 


at Lyons in 1647. After an education of grent care, he was ad- 
mitted doctor 67 phyſic at Montpellier in po hd a "member 
of the college of ——— at Lyons in 1659 RJ. Theſe to 


years he ſpent at Straſburg with Boecler; and there becoming very 
intimate with Charles Patin, he contracted, probably from that 
Fallen, dhe Eg ſtrong paſſion for — th y time wore 
aillant, kin: 7 100 uary, throug ons to It 

in queſt of medals and —_— 258 vires 5p 4 = 
Bim He afterwards, in 1675 roy a 1 N 
Dalmatia, Greece, and the rde, ie Sache with r. 
Wheeler; of all which places he has given us à very fine ac- 
count. Whether he was weak by nature, or hurt Himſelf by 
this voyage, nm not appear; but he never dFrerwards enjoyed 
good health./ Bei ing of the reformed rs nel he Was obliged 
to emigrate itt 1685, When the edic of 

He intended to retire to Zurich, the freedom of which city 


— 


| aug the/toad thither; but wintering at' 5 
upon Le u, he dies there in 1686. 
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member of the academy of the Ringatathat: adua of, chat of 
the Beaux EKIprits, eſtabliſned at Niſmes dy: letters; tin 
1682 : and he would have been an ornament to any; aciety in 
the World; for, as Bayte has ſaid of him {s]; 4 * the qualities of 
_ alearned and thoſe of en hagen man, were' never more Apply 
united, than t in him. Ny Ns ET: pats ap 484 en 62444454 TBI bib biin 
He was the author of many valyable * curious works, 
e at Lyons : the principal of Which are theſe; . 44, Re- 
eherches des Antiquitez de Lean 1675. 80. 4. % 
torum atque obſourorum Dearum axæ, 16 77, 8 3. 
age de la Grece & du Lewantz 1677, in Aen. 1A. 
v6 e le la Ville & de I'Etat de Geneva, 1680, in 2 vols. 
12mo. This work Ps publiſhed | in Toei in 1 875 folio, 
after darin gone through ſeveral editions in, the original: 
which need not be ae "at, ſince,” accordin to ws 
Who was a very compete 15 ge, it Was extremely perfe 
its kind. 20 LING 9 7 An * Chaiſe für Landl dE: de la 
Religion,” in 12m6; -afiſwere Nr ney Arnaud, but often 
e 5 og Recherches uriett 4 CAniduis, 199 
7. « Miſcellanea erudite. Aritie ant 1679 and 16 SY 
"foo" Beſides theſe; he publiſhed ſeyeraf thi v'of » ſmaller 
nature, n ſubje&s relaing to nis dn profeiftion. 
"SPONDANUS (Joannss); or John de e. a man of 
uncommon abilities and learning, i waz«the: ſon oi a cbunſellor 
and ſecretary to Jane d' Albert, queen of Navarre; ; and Was 
born at Maulcon de Soule in, the country.of Biſcay, 1557. He 
made a conſiderable progreſs in Mteratureg 2 and, hen not more 
than twenty, began a cqmmentary upon qmer e Iliad and 
8 Odyſſey, which eee at Baſil in . $4, folio, Wet a 
ds enry- 


5 
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dedication to the king of Navarre, after 
France. His notes and obſervations. upon Homer are very in- 
conſiderable, Caſaubon calls them Ae > Devextheleſs,|.it is 
wonderful, that ſo young an patho: fag ſhould have mach read: 
ing and learning as appears in them, The ee ae 
Ariſtotle s Logic“ to be printed at a in Greek and aatig, 
with, marginal notes. He ahjured the. "Reformed religion in 
1593, _ Sj diately publil e of — reaſons 
for ſo doing. He left the court ſoon. after his ahjuration, and 
went to conceal himſelf, in the mou tains of B iſgay z wc 
;read and wrote himſelf, to death. He died. in 1 595, an 5 
e at 9 8 i: He is reprelongd a aying. ſpent — 
Hoy lite in, NU 111 8 and miſerx, 1 03; Dbnz nt ot 
* ION. 1500 ee epry.de,s iy 
-brothe Spande, was born zn 1568, an 
4 Oetz; where * Reformed hag lee, p< 
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8 iftrod bim elf early: ve ee acquiring de Latin 
Greek lünguagesf r]. Then he applied himſelf to the eivil 
2 canon 2 Se ere! went to Tours, whither” the 
parliamem of Pufis was transferred: and here, his Ley 
and eloquendefat the bar bringing him under the notice 
Henry IV. then prince of Bearn, he was made by him maſter 
of the requeſts; at Navarre. In the mean time} he read with 
much eagerneſs the evhtroverſial works of 'Bellarmine and 
Perron; and theſe made fuch an im mpreſſi ion on him, [that; after 
the. example of his brother [oy he forſook the Proteſtant 
igion; and embraced the He made His abj uration 
ris in 11755 In 1600, he went to Rome, where he ſpent; 
005 years: 
returned to Paris; but ſome time after went again to Rome, 


where he was put into an office! by pope” Paul V. who loved 
him much, Ihe great feſpect he met with in Tealy; deter- 


mined him to ſpend the- remainder of his days there:” but, in 
1626, he Was recalled into France, and made biſhep ef Pa- 
miers by Louis XIII. He heſitated at firſt: abeut ateep beine 
this biſkoptic; but, Urban VIII. commanding him, he 
went and entered 7 3 t in 1626. Sbon after WE lletion,. 
the duke of Rohan, Who was commander of the * apa 
took Pamiers: Spondanus, however; eſcaped” dy a brench in 
the walls; and the year after; When the town. ey retaken by- 
the 15 0 of Conde, received letters of congratulation' upon 
his fafety From, Urban VIII. He quitted Pamiers in 1642, 
and went to Toulouſe; Where he died the year after - en t CT 
The knowledge he Had of Baronius when he Was in Italy, 
and tlie great frlendſhip that always ſubſiſted between them, 
luggeſted to him the deſign of abridging his ““ Annales Beele- 
ſialtici.“ This he! did with Baronius's conſent; and net only 
abridgsdh but continued them from 11075 where Buronfus left 
alf, 0 1640. Both the abridgement and continustſon have 
been often reptihted. Spondanus publiſhed” alſo, in folio, 
Y Tan Mardi Teadane ad if pane Redempyioner/;” 
and me other things'of a'fmall Kind. : 0 
SPOT SWO OO (Jons),” archbiſhop of Ste ee 
ä Scotland, e from an ancient and diſtin guiſhed Ta- 
mily in that countr bk His Sede Was er in the 
battle of Node. el ith hiking, „James IV. ti He was born 
in 1565 and. the writer of his ten tells us, With 4 very ferious' 
air, that he was no ſooner brought into the world, than's moſt” 
remarkable cireumſtanee adcompanied it Fot ambng the reſt 
llrat were preſent at his birth, not ordinary oſſtpe N be, 
I Co reTff 1 n tet e 7" vo 'T 117 A ik Err 
n, Nom, e e eee Rüinuebdb &-! 
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but women of good note, there was one among tem) who in 
a ſober, though in a prophetic fit, taking the child in her arms, 
called aloud to the reſt in theſe or the like terms, You oy: 
all very well rejoice at the birth of this child; for he will 
become the prop and pillar of this church, and the main and 
chief inſtrument in defending it.” He ſhewed from his child- 
hood a very ready wit, great ſpirit, and a good memory; 
and, being educated in the univerſity of Glaſgow, arrived ſo 
carly to 8 that he received his degree in his ſixteenth 
ear. Having made himſelf a thorough maſter of profane 
| 8 , he applied himſelf to ſacred ;; and became ſo diſtin - 
iſhed in it, that at eighteen, he was thought fit ta ſucceed 


is father, who was miniſter of Calder. 
In 1601, he attended Lodowick duke of Lenox as chaplain, 
in his embaſſy to the court of France, for confirming the an- 
cient amity between the two nations ; and returned in the 
ambaſſador's retinue through England. In 1603, upon the 
acceſſion of James to the throne of England, he was appointed 
among other eminent perſons, to attend his majeſty into that 
kingdom; and, the ſame year, was advanced to the archbi- 
ſhopric of Glaſgow, and made one of the privy council in 
Scotland. In 1610, he preſided in the aſſembly at Glaſgow; 
and the ſame year, upon the king's command, repaired to 
London e ea fed affairs. He was ſo active in mat- 
ters which concerned the recovery and welfare of the church of 
Scotland, that, during the courſe of his miniſtry, he is ſuppoſed 
to have made no leſs than fifty journeys thence to London, chiefly 
on that account. Having filled the ſhe: of Olaf, ow eleven years, 
he was tranſlated in 1615 to that of St. [Andrew's ;' and thus 
became primate and metropolitan of all Scotland The year 
following, he preſided in the aſſembly. of Aberdeen: as he did 
likewiſe in other aſſemblies for reſtoring the ancient diſcipline, 
and bringing the church of Scotland to ſome degree of uni- 
formity with that of England. He continued in high eſteem 
with James I. during his whole reign; nor was he lefs valued 
by Charles I. who in 1633 was erowned by him in the Abbey 
ee of Holyrood-houſe. In 1635, he was made chancellor 
of Scotland; which poſt he had not held full faur years, when 
the confuſions breaking out there obliged him to retire into 
England. Being broken with age, and grieß aud ſickneſs, he 
went firſt to Newcaſtle ; and continued there till, by reſt and 
the care of the phyſicians, he had recovered ſtrength enough 
to travel to London; where he no ſooner arrived, thatr he re-- 
lapſed, and died in 1639. He was interred in Weſtminſter- 
abbey, and an infcrription upon braſs fixed over him. He 
married a daughter of David Lindſay, biſhop of Roſs; oy 
whom he had feveral children. Sir Robert Spptſwood, h 


| 18. 
<4 . 8 ſecond 


ſecond. ſon, was eminent for his abilities and knowledge in the- 
laws 3. was preferred by king James, and afterwards by king 
Charles; but was put ta death for adhering to the marquis 
of Montroſe. Clarendon calls him Cx 1 worthy, / honeſt, /: 
loyal gentleman, and as wiſe a man as the Scotiſh nation had 
at that time. 1 f => „ PK 1 „ 


In 1655; was publiſhed! at London, in folio, hie - Hiſtory” - 


of the Church of Scotland, Og the year of our Lord: 
203, and continued to the end of the reign of king James VI.“ 
In his dedication of this hiſtory to Charles I. dated Nov. 15, 
1639, only eleven days before his death, he obſerves" very 
wiſely, that “' there is hot among men a greater help for the 


attaining. unto wiſdom, than is the reading of hiſtory. We 


call experience a. good miſtreſs, ſays he, and ſo ſhe is; but, 
as it is in our Scotiſh proverb, ſhe ſeldom quits the coſt. 

N nat ſo: it teacheth us at other men's coſt, and car- 
rieth thi 


men living ſucceſſively one after another can poſſibly learn by 
their on experience. This hiſtory was begun at the influence 
and command of king James; contains a great variety of 
matters, eccleſiaſtical; and: politiral; and is ſuppoſed to be 
written with much fidelity and impartiality. „„ 

SPRANGHER (BANTHOLIONMEZW), a German painter, was 
the ſon of a merchant, and born at Antwerp in 1546. He 
was brought up under variety of maſters, and then went to 
Rome; wn Sg A Farneſe took him into his ſervice, and 
afterwards recommended him to pope Pius V. He was em- 


ployed at Belvidere, and ſpent thirty- eight months in drawing 


the picture of The Day of Judgement; which picture is 
ſtill over that pope's tomb. While he was working upon it, 
Vaſaxi told his holineſs, that whatever Sprangher did, was? 
ſo much time loſt: e which, the com- 
manded him to go on. It is allowed that he gave imſelf up 


to the warmth of an irregular fancy, and wanted judgement; 


and that there appeared nothing of the Roman ſtyle in his de- 


ig s. . After a great number of pictures done in ſeveral parts ; 
of 


he returned to Germany, and became chief Painter 


to the em eror Maximilian II. and was ſo mucli reſpected by? 
his ee Ragolphus, that he preſented” him with à gold! 
chain, and medal, allowed him a penſion, honoured him and 
his poſterity. with the title of nobility, lodged him in his own p. 
lace, and would not ſuffer him to paint for any body but hitnfolf, 


After many years continuance: in his court, he obtained leave 


to viſit his on country: and. accordingly went to Antwerp, 


| nf 
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: Amſterdam, 


SPRANGHER 35˙ 


s advantage more, that in a few hours reading a man | 
may gather more inſtructions: out of the ſame, than, twenty 
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Amſterdam, Haerlem, and ſeveral other places; and having had 
the ſatisfaction of ſeing his own works highly admired, and his 
manner almoſt ee followed in all t 8 parts, as well as 
in Germany, he returned to Prague, and died at a good old age, 
in 162 „ £5 5 „ e i . . 1% : 
SPRAT (THOMAS), was born in 1636, at Tallaton in De- 
vonſhire, the ſon of a clergyman [x]; and having been edu- 
cated, as he tells of himſelf, not at Weſtminſter or Eton, but 
at a little ſchool by the church-yard ſide, became a commoner 
of Wadham-college in Oxford, in 1651; and, being choſen 
 ſeholar next year, proceeded through the uſual academical courſe, 
and in 1657. became M. A. He obtained a fellowſhip, and 
commenced poet. In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver 
was publiſhed, with thoſe of Dryden and Waller. In his de- 
dication to Dr. Wilkins he appears a very willing and liberal 
encomiaſt, both of the living and the dead. He implores his 
atron's excuſe of his verſes, both as falling ſo e infinitely 
elow the full and ſublime genius of that excellent poet who 
made this way of writing free of our nation, and being fo 
Ilittle equal and proportioned to the renown of the prince on 
whom they were written; ſuch great actions and lives deſerving 
to be the fubjeA of the nobleſt pens and moſt divine phanſies.” 
He proceeds: Having ſo long experienced your care and in- 
dulgence, and been formed, as it were, by your on hands, not 
to entitle you to any thing which my meanneſs produces, would 
be not only injuſtice but ſacrilege. He publiſhed the ſame 
year a poem on the * Plague of Athens; a ſubject recom - 
mended to him doubtleſs by the great ſucceſs of Lucretins in 
deſcribing the ſame event. To theſe he added afterwards a poem 
on Cowley's death. After the Reſtoration he took orders, 
and by Cowley's recommendation was made chaplain to the 
duke of Buckingham, whom he is ſaid to have helped in writ- 
ing“ The Rehearſal.” He was likewiſe chaplain to the king. 
As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whoſe houſe began thoſe 
philoſophical conferences and enquiries: which in time produced 
the Royal Society, he was conſequently engaged in the ſame 
ſtudies, and became one of the fellows: and when, after their 
incorporation, ſomething ſeemed neceſſary to reconcile the public 
to the new inſtitution, he undertook to write its hiſtory, which 
he publiſhed in 1667. This is one of the few books which 
election of ſentiment and elegance of diction have been able 
to preſerve, pou written upon a ſubject flux and tranſitory. 
The Hiſtory. of the Royal Society,” is now read, not with 
the wiſh to know what they were then doing, but how their 
tranſactions are exhibited by Sprat. In the next year he pub- 
. | | nh 7 
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liſhed 


ee Obſervations A bene glands ima 
Letter to Mir Wren. This is a work not ill performed; but 
| r ry with at leaſt its full proportion of praiſe. In 1668 
he publiſhed Cowley's Latin poems, and prefixed in Latin the- 
| Lier the n which he afterwards ampliſied, and —— | 
— A, 8 Engliſh works, which were 4 Fan" will-commit 
to his care .Ketleſiaſtical dignities now fell f him. 85 
1668 he becume u ptebendary of Weſtminſter, and 23a had aſter- 
wards the church of St. Margaret, adjoining to the He 
was in 1680 made canon of Windſor, in 2683 dean Wurst 
minſter; and in 1684 biſhop of Rocheſter. Tbe court haviig 
thus a claim 10 his diligence. und gratitude, he was required to 
write the ** Hiſtory of the Rye-houſe Plot;“ and in 268 pub 
| lſhed' A true Account abd Declatation of the horrid-Conſpi- 
racy againſt the late King. 1 Majeſty, and the Preſent 
Government}?! 4 noe Which he thouglfit convenient, 
after the Revolution, to extenine and excuſe. ; The ſame year, 
being clerk of the cloſet to the king, he was madle dean of the 
cChapel-royal; and the year afterwards -received the laſt proof of 
bis maſter's confidence, by being 4 e one of the com- 
miſſioners for eceleſiaſtical affairs. On the critical day, ſhows 
the Declaration diſtinguiſhed the true ſons of the church of E 
land, he ſtood neuter, and permitted it to be read an Weft 
ſter, but preſſed none to violate his conſcience; and, when the 
biſhop of London was brought before them, gave his voice in 
his favour- Thus far he Tullered ed intereſt or obedience to c 
him; but further he refuſed to go. When he found that the' 
powers of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion were to be exerciſed 
againſt thoſe-who had refuſed the Declaration, he wrote to the 
lords, and other commiſſioners, a formal profeſſion of his un- 
willingneſs to exerciſe that authority any longer, and withdrew - 
himſelf from them. After they had read his letter, they ad- 
5 — for ſix months, and ſcarcely ever met (afterwards. 
hen king James was frighted mo and a new. government 
was to den Aae Sprat was one of thoſe who conſidered, in a 
conference, the reat queſtion, whether the crown was vacant, 
and manfully ſpoke in tavour of his old maſter. He complied, 
however,; with the new eſtabliſhment; and was left ee + col 
but, in 1692, phage e attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young ans Steph en Blackhead, both men convicted of infamous 
crimes; and Bethe when the ſcheme was laid, priſoners in New. 
gate. Theſe men drew up an aſſociation, in Which they whoſe: 
names were ſubſcribed, declared their OY to reſtore king: 
James; to ſeitze the princeſs of Orange, dead or ali; and to 
be ready with thirtythopſand men to meet king James hen — | 
ſhould fand. To this they put the name af ee e Sp1 
| n Saliſbury, „ The IEG — 5 
- Name 
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wh _- _  &TRAT< - 


„ in bis on hand” was deſired, - His hand was cppied ſo. well, 

that he confeſſed it might have deceived himſelf. Blackhead, 
who had carried the letier, being ſent again with a, plauſible 
woſfage, was very curious to ſee the houſe, and particularly! 
importunate to be let into the ſtudy ; where,. a8 is ſuppaſed, he 
designed to leave the Aſſociation. This, however, Was denied 
him, and he dropt it in a. flower - pot in the paslgure. Young; 
now laid an information before the privy-council;.and: May.7,. 
| ubge, the biſhop was arreſted, and kept at 2 meſlenger's, under. 
2 flrict guard eleven days. His houſe are 2 


. made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that he commemo- 
rated it through life by an yearly: day of thankſgiving. Wik 
what hope, or what intereſt, the villains had cantnived an accu- 
ſation which they muſt know themſelves utter] 


animating hum; but he ſtretched out his hand to the congre- 


rat 


- 


and Sprat's ſor loyalty... Burnet bad; the; thanks of 1 


| 3 he Life of 'Cowleyr'* 
rar? 1) to . The Hiſtory of the Nye 
beate Piet. er Tbe Relation of his own” Examination": 
a_ n volume o Sermons? * Dr. Johnſon fays,' I have 
heard it obſerved; with great juſti 
different” kind: and that each has its diſtinct and characteriſa 
n- his poems he conſidered! Cowley as 2 
ofed that as he wan imitated, perfection 4 
— 0 ting . but Pindaric liberty-was to be 
| Tete ie in his few: productions no want of ſuch 
— and of thoſe our leren nt 
| aver iſe of Cromwell, 


: 1%} eel} oo or rods! why rot 
Seer, DD. This learned: divine; the fon 
y, was born at Warminſter in Wiltſhire, in 1714, 

ated at St. John's-colſege, eee ee of bie he 
— 2 fellow.'- Soon after, Dr. 'Wynn' biſhop of Bath and 
Wells appointed him his chaplain,” and collated him to the 
archdeacomry of Bath. In 1748, he was preſented by the” 
king to the rectory of Topsfield in Eſex; and, in 1 
the duke ol Newcaſtle (to whom he was chaplain, and 
ſecretary} A — of the univerſity) was inſtalle: — 


cellor of idge,” he preached one of the commencement 
e eee Dev In 17 he was pres: 
ſented by archbiſhop Herring to the rectory of St. Anne, Weſt⸗ 


minſter; then vacant” by the death of N Helling, ), being his 

ce's option on the fee of London, and for which he reſigned: 

is living of To in favour of à relation of the 2 thop. 

Soon after, Dr. 'Squire was pre ſented by the king to tho vicarage 
of Greenwich':in Ken; and, on the eſtabliſnment of 

_ houſhold of the 75 

— his royal highneſs's clerk of the cloſet. In x 


was prifente#t0 the Gounry of Briſtol ; and on the ßyſt 
Feb: 13, 171% preached a ſermon before the Houſe of | 
mons; m a —— print. In chat yen 
death of Dr. Ellis) he was advanced to the biſhopric 


| David's;4h& Mere! Gro which were conſiderabl v e 4 


him, He died, aſtet 4 m ts | | 
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_ Publiſhed the following pieces: 1. An-Enquiryſinto ie 


the Greek: Language. Cambridge, 1741 


75 patron. Of biſhop Squire, Dr. 
Jiang : ference 


canrerning th health of- one e his ſont, „ AC 
4 pariſh: miniſter, even after his acivancementhwethe ice be 
{moſt conſcientiouſly diligent in the diitie Fofichis function! 
and as a prelate, in his up ve Viſits to his feff(thbugh ec Heltl 
it but five years), he ſought out and promoꝛed cher end and 
deſerving, in preference, — man to/pbwerfdl recommend. 
tions, and exerciſed the hoſpitality of à 'chyiftian'biſhop. bl 
private life, as a parent, huſpand, friend; anduaſfhef, no ma 
was more beloved, or more lamented. He was a felldw:of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, — a conſtant atteondlant upon 
. He married one of the daughters of Mrs.  Ardefoi BY | 

a widow lady of fortune (his pari ioner ) in Soho Square 
Sone verſes to her n making a pin baſket, by Dr. r 


ſir James) Marriott, are in the fourth voie f dee el. 


lection. Iſaae Akerman, eſq. and Matthew Howard, eſq. 

ried: her to other daughtets:* Mrs. Squire; an exce be wo- 
man, by whom the diſhop left two ſans and +a daughter, 
did not long ſurvive him. A ſetmon, entitled, (IM 

Knowledge in a future State, S. was: dedicated to her, 
with a juſt eulogium on his patron, by Dr.: Dodaſs Jin 2766. 


In this, the occaſion: of the ihop!s death, already mentioned, 
is thus alluded to, “ Alas! Madam, we think with node 


concern of the exquiſite ſenſibility of his Affectionate hehrt. 
Beſides ſeveral {ſingle ſermons on public occaſions; bi ſnop Squirt 


ture of the Engliſh Conſtitution; or, an Cn yon the 
1 Government, both in Getmany and England. 
The ancient Hiſtory of the Hebjewe vinficarbds or, Re- 
. on the third volume of the Moral Phi yd Cam-' 
bridge, 1741.” 3. Two Eſſays. I. A Defenes/of the an- 
dent Greek Chronology: II. An Enquiry more Origin of, 
{| Platgrohi' de. 
Iſide & Okride liber; Grzoe & Anglice,Grati rectnfuit, 
emendavit, Commentariis auxit,, Verſionerùi noxwanizAnylicadath 
adjecit Samuel Squire, A. M.  Archididconus-Batheriiedfislaccel.. 
ſerunt Xylandri, Baxteri, Bentleii, Marklabdi, Sonjetarr & 
Emendationes, Cantab. 1744. 5. ihntEilaycoriahe Balance 
of Civik Power in England, 8vO. 174 .147,ovhichrivas addedits! 
tha: ecpnd edition of the Enquity, && in 8 HO Indif-: 
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piled. py 
rae of archbiſhop Herring, one of «his early patrons, was 


dat. A Juſt! 420 — cl. 


— to t s archbiſhop e Seven Sermons.” 
{Ma bans;be),. a celebrated female wit of France 
hq has Written her on memoirs, though without telling us 
the cxact time of her birth. She was the daughter of a painter 
named De Launai, and was well educated in a convent by favour 
of the / abbeſa. Loſing this protectreſs, ſhe was obliged to 25 
as, mnid ſervant about the perſon of the dutcheſs of Mai 
Being here noticed on account of an ingenious Letter which ſſie 
addreſſed ta Fontenelle, ſhe ſoon became a favourite with many 
wits of the time, During the regency, when the dutcheſs of 
N into he was confined for two years in the 
HBaſtille. She was afterwards married to M. de Staal, lieutenant 
of, the Swiſs: guards, and finally mareſchal de camp. She had 
before — the famous M. Dacier, who was much older 


. 


than-hexſelfs!- According to: her-own deſcription, ſhe could'not = 


-boalt of any, great beanty. She died in 1750, leaving her me- 
moirs, which were publiſhed ſoon after, in three volumes 1 2mo. 
Tbexars written with great livelineſs and purity of language. 
An a0different; (Engliſh tranſlation: of them 'was.. publiſhed in 
London iu 1759, in one volume 8 vo. A fourth volume was 
Alterwagds 1 original memoirs, containing two good 
er written by her, I' Engoument, and Le Monde.“ 

81. KHOUSE (F a, 2 La and piouis, but ne- 
1 divine ſe |, was many curate of Finchley, where 
he began his Hiſtory of the 2 B55 ble;” and afterwards vicar of 
_Reenham, Berks, — he died OR; 11, 17525 and was buried. 


a cy of him, hen in his 63d year, was painted by 


ollaſton, and engraved by Vertiue. His works were ſo nu- 
merous, that We have not been able to aſcertain them all. Hi 


firſt, however, became noticed by, his treatiſe “on the Miſeries 


of the Inferior Clergy, 1722; U and obtained much etedit 
1 . Hino of che Bible, 17382742, 2 vals. le 
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The titles of ſuch other works as we har ſeen e, 1. % Me- | 
172. Gi * . r on dhe — Dy. 
5 1720 55 vo. 30 Ge Body: of Divinit , 
17 2 folio. via $6. . the Controverſy between 
Mr: Woolſton and his Adverſaries, 1730, %, J. „ The 
Nature and Property of Language, 1737, 80%, 6. „ A Ser. 
mon on the goth of January, he ary rn 7. % A Sermon o 
the Decalogue, 1743, ſolio. f. „ A new and — 
poſitibn of the Apoſtles Creed, 2447,” folio. He p bliſhed alfo, 
but we k now not when, 9. An Abridgement of — hop Burnet's 
Hiſtory, of his own. Times. 0. A Greek Grammar; and 
Tits : A Syſtem of Practical Duties. 4 4 5 way; 1350 | * . 4 3 
STAHL (GONG Exnasrt;)a very eminent German chemiit, 
was born in Franconia in 1660, and educated in the ſrienos of 
medicine, of which he was made profeſſor in 1693, when the 
univerſity of Hall was founded His reputation; by means of 
his lectures, his publications, and the ſucceſs of his practice, 
was: ſoon very highly advanced and in 1716 he was invited to 
Berlin, where he became phyſician to che king, and even a 
cCounſellor of ſtate. He lived in great celebtity to the age of 
75, when he died, in the year 2734. As a chemiſt; was 
| e e eee and 2 3 the — 1 ? 
phlogiſton, which, though it $ now to be on dhe point © 
elding to the newer theory of  Lavoiſier-- and the French 
chemiſts, was admitted dy the beſt philoſophers for neurly half a 


century. As a phyſician he had ſome fancies, and was parti- 


Kularly remarkable for his doctrine of the abſolute power of 
the ſoul over the body. He maintained that every muſeulur 
action, whether attended with conſciouſneſs or not, proceeds 
from a voluntary act of the mind. This theory hes 8 Well as 
his followers, carried too far; but from it he derived mat 
cautions of real importance to phyſicians, for attending io the 
ſtate of the mind in every patient. His works are very nu- 
merous, but the principal of them are theſe; . Experimenta 
et obſervationes Chemicæ et Phyſicæ, Betlin, 8b. 1731. 2. 
Diſſertationes Medicæ, Hall, 2 vols. 4to. 3, © Theoriame- 
dica vera, 4t0. Hall, 1708. 4. Opuſculum chemico-phyſico- 
medicum, Hall, 8 vo. 1715. 5. Bedencken uber den Sul- 
phure, or Thoughts on Sulphur, Hall, 8vo. 1718. written in 
German. 6. Negotium otioſum, ſeu ſkiamachia adverſus 
poſitiones aliquas fundamentales Theorie vere Medicinz, a vitro 
quodam celeberrimo intenta, ſed enervatay” Hall, Ato. 1726. 
Here he chiefly defends his theory of the ſaul's action on the 
. 7. Fundamenta chymiæ, to. Norimb. 1723. 8. 
4 Beweiſz von den Salten, a treatiſe in German, on falts, Hall, 
$vo, 1723. He was alſo deeply ſkilled in metallurgy, and we 
+} OY 5 e 9. «© Com- 
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born in Derbyſhire, at the {mall village ef 

Hertiſnerm o Horiſhorn, in March 1660. His father and 
grandfather had been both in the church, and had held goed 
ferments': but the grandfather was for his loyalty to Ch 
driven fre his home with eleven children; His ovendſon Was ſenc 
eo ſchoot at Uppingham, at Leiceſter, and finalſy at Etor,/whenee 
he 'was elected to King's college e took che t 


degrees in arts in 168 and 1685. ſome unit 
office, as that of ſyndic, in 1687; and or in 1 
b 23 King's'cotlege he removed, firſt to the — of 


| — in Hlertf6rdſhire, and then to Lewiſnuin in Kent 0 
— was preſented by lord Dartmouth, in whoſe” 
he had been chaplain” and tntor. © About wis time he Was ap- 
pointed one of the chaplains to king William and queen Mary, 
and 2 = office m_ next reign. He tock his de- 
gree of doctor of divinity, 5, 1 97, having 6k the 
- —— the — 2 „ on the — 
tion and of ſcripture, in which he gave au eminent 
diſplay of his — — 1 In 171 he e 
3 honour by s lecture; and in mob, 
a preſented — — us. 2 ptford, he reſigned Tewin 
— 1 — Dep —— 2 tion. In the 
year, on che tranſtation of F — the ſee . Bath and Wette 
r. 8 was made ew of 1 For ſome time 
the dean prenched the Tueſday leckure, at St. Lawrence Jewry, 
but reſigned it in 1708. This lecture, though but tnederate 
endowed, had been held before by Tillotſon, Sharp, and oth 
able 1 Was eee * as in Honourable -» 


at. 5 e 1. | r 
| — was one et ben wen emjnent & vines wm 
hipricings have juſtly been, held in very h 

larly his work on the | les and Golpels, which e go | 
through many editions. He wWas twice married; f Tit 
Cotion, by whom he had one fon kad four anghndre2 Seu 
to the ſiſter of fir Charles Wager; "who! furvived' im.“ He 
works —_— each other in the following order. 1. His 
tranſlation of Thomas a Kempis De Imitatipne 2 eB 
dvo. 1696. 2, A tranſlation of 4 harren on Wiſdom in 
three volumes 80. 1697). 3. * The Medktations of the" Re Em 
h peror M. Aurelius Antoninus, n with Dacier's notes 
| 6 Ro 2 
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and Life of the Em gh 1699, 40. hit Sermons upon 
ſeveral Occaſions,” 1 n in number, with à ſcheme, in the 
reface, of the author's —— deſign; 8v0.-1700. f. In the 
me year, a tranſlation of Epictetus,“ with tlie exinmentary 
of ee vo. 6.4 Paraphraſe on the Epiſtles and 
A 4 vols. vo. 1706. 7. The Truch and Excellence 
Chriſtian: Religion aſſerted, againſt Jews,' ticks and 
Klaue; z in ſixteen Sermons preached at Boyle's Lectures, 
- 4t0, 1706; republiſhed in folio, in 1739. 8. 4 Rochefoucault's 
Maxims' tranſlated, 8 vo. 1906. 9, An edition, bei — 
fourth, of Parſons's Chriſtian! Directory, 3vO. 1716; 
uſeſul work, and by the dean put into more modern — 
10. St. Auguſtin's Meditations, a free verſion, executed with 
ſpirit and ſucceſs, vo. 1720. 11. A Funeral Sermon on 
Mr. Richard Sayer, Bookſeller, 4to. 1724. This was ſo highly 
.approved, that it went through two editions within the year. 
12. Twelve: Sermons, on ſeveral Occaſions, vo. 172). 
13. The Grounds and Principles of the Chriſtian Religion, 
tranſlated by Wanley from Oſtervald, and reviſed by Dr. Stan- 
hope. 14. nog Sermons on particular occaſions between 
8 and 1 15. A poſthumous work, being a tranſlation 
from the ert devotions of Dr. Lancelot Andrews: a thin 
vo. 1730. Biſhop Andrews Was, in ſome degree, the model 
which he choſe to imitate. The works of dean Stanhope are 
an ineſtimable treaſure of piety and devotion.” + His thoughts 
and reaſon ing, ſaid Dr. elton | [p], „ are bright and ſolid. 
His ſtyle is ſh both for purity of language and for ſtrength 
and beauty reflion ; but the periods are formed in ſo pe- 
culiar an order of the words; that it was an obſervation, nobody 
could pronounce them with the ſame grace and advantage as 
himſelf.” This natrative is taken chiefly from a tract lately pub- 
liſhed, entitled, Some Account of the Rey. Dr. George Stanhope, 
5 45 8vo. though nearly the ſame materials are to de n 4 
Nene Britannica. | 
STANHOPE (Puzir Donuzz), rd of Cheſterfield, was 
ee in London, on the a2d of September 1694 LEJ. H 
ceived his firſt inſtructions from private tutors, under 
of his grandmother, lady Halifax; and, at the age of eighteen, 
was ſent to Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Here he ſtudied aſſiduouſly, 
and became, according to his own account, an abſolute pedant. 
« When I talked my beſt, he ſays, © I talked Horace; when 
1 aimed at being facetious, I quoted Martial; and when I had 
a mind to be a fine gentleman, I talked Ovid. I was convinced 
Age. none Jo the ancients had common FO 5 that: the _—_— 
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contained every thing that was either neceſſary, or uſeful, or or- 
namental to men: and I was not without thoughts of 1 
tega virilis of the Romans, inſtead of the vulgar and illiberal 
dreſs of the moderns [r].“ He was, however, only two years 
expoſed to this danger, for in the ſpring of 1714, lord Stanhope 
left the univerſity [o], to take the tour of Europe, but without 
a governor. He paſſed the ſummer of that year at the Hague, 
among friends who quickly laughed him out of his ſcholaſtic 
habits, but taught him one far more diſgraceful and pernicious, 
as he himſelf laments, which was that of gaming. Still his 
leading object was that- of becoming an eminent ſtateſman, and 
of this, among all his diſſipations, he never loſt ſight. From 
the Hague. he went to Paris, where, he informs us, he received 
his final poliſh, under the tuition of the belles of that place. _ 
On the acceſſion of George I. general Stanhope, (afterwards 
earl Stanhope,) his great uncle, being appointed one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate, young lord Stanhope was ſent for, 
and though he had intended paſling the carnival at Venice, re- 
turned early in 1715, and was appointed one of the gentlemen 
of the bedchamber to the prince of Wales. In the © parlia- 
ment of this reign he was elected for the borough of St. Ger- 
main's in Cornwall; and ſoon became diſtinguiſhed as a ſpeaker. 
His ambition would not let him reſt till he obtained this object; 
and he tells his ſon, in one of his letters, that from the day he 
was elected, to the day that he ſpoke, which was a month after, 
he thought and dreamt of nothing but ſpeaking. He formed 
about this time a friendſhip with lord Lumley, afterwards earl 
of Scarborough, which no conflicts of parties ever could impair. 
When he made his firſt ſpeech in parliament, which was a 
violent one, he was actually under age, and receiving a hint of 
this from one of the oppoſite party, thought proper to give up 
his attendance for a time, and return to Paris. His biographer 
ſurmiſes that he might there be en in political ſervices, as 
well as in pleaſure, which was his apparent object. Having 
returned to England in 1716, he ſpoke in favour of the ſepten- 
nial bill, and from time to time- came forward on- other occa- 
ſions. The diviſion between the court and the prince of Wales 
ſoon after threw lord Stanhope, who was attached to the latter, 
into oppoſition, from which all the influence and offers of the 
general, now in the height of power. and favour, could not 
recall him. The ſecond borough for which he ſat, was Leſt- 
withiel in Cornwall; but in January 1726, the death of his 
father removed him into the houſe of lords. 


The dates in the notes do not here quite accord with the text, 
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He was ſoon diſtinguiſhed. in this houſe, as he had been in te 
lower, by his talent for ſpeaking, which indeed he exerted with 
more ſucceſs as a peer than as a commoner. Lord Cheſter- 
field's eloquence,” fays Dr. Maty, though the fruit of ſtudy 
and imitation, was in great meaſure his own,” Equal to moſt 
of his cotemporaries in elegance and perſpicuity, perhaps ſur- 
_ paſſed by ſome in extenſiveneſs and ſtrength, he could have no 

competitors in choice of imagery, taſte, urbanity, and eee 
irony. This turn might originally have ariſen from the delicacy 
of his frame, which, as on one hand it deprived him of the 
power of working forcibly upon the paſſions of his hearers, 
enabled him, on the other, to affect their finer ſenſations, by 
nice touches of raillery and humour. His ſtrokes, however poig- 
nant, were always under the controul of decency and good ſenſe. 
He reaſoned beſt when he appeared moſt witty; and while he 
gained the affections of his hearers, he turned the laugh on his 
oppoſers, and often forced them to join in it. It might, in 
ſome degree, be owing to this particular turn that he was not 
heard with ſo much applauſe in the lower, as in the upper 
houſe.” Beſides being eminent as a ſpeaker in parliament, lord 
Cheſterfield had the credit of being intimate with all the wits of 
his time. The friendſhip of Pope in particular, with whom he 
paſt much time at Twickenham, led to the very beſt ſociety 
which could then be enjoyed. He was known alſo to Algarotti, 
Voltaire, and Monteſquieu, when they viſited England, and 
TA the latter he formed a friendſhip, and eſtabliſhed a correſ- 
ondence. e On 4 0 ron: 
"Og the acceſſian of George II. in 1927, whom he had ſerved 
with ſteadineſs for thirteen. years, lord Cheſterfield ſeemed to 
have a right to expect particular favour. ' In this he was diſap- 
pointed; but in 1728 he was appointed: ambaſſador to Holland, 
in which ſtation he was determined to diſtinguiſn himſelf, and 
his efforts were perfectly ſucceſsful. Mr. Slingeland, then the 
grand penſionary of Holland, conceived a friendſhip for: him, 
and much advanced his diplomatic education. Having by his 
addreſs n Hanover from a war, he eee 
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marks of his majeſty's favour in being made high ſteward o 

| houſehold, and knight of the garter. He came over in the 
ſummer of 1730, to be. inſtalled at Windſor, and then returned 
to his embaſſy. He was recalled in 1732, on the plea of health; 
and when he recovered, began again to diſtinguiſh himſelf in 
the houſe of lords; and in the ſame year, on the occaſion of 
the exciſe-bill, went into ron os» e againſt ſir Robert 
Walpole. He was immediately obliged to reſign his office of 
high ſteward, and ſo ill received at court that he deſiſted from 
attending it. He continued in oppoſition, not only to the end 
af {ix Robert's miniſtry in 1742, but even againſt the men with 


whom 
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whom he had ated in the, minority, It was not till the coalition 
of parties in 1744, by what was called the braad-bottomed treaty, 
that he was admitted into the cabinet, and then very much againſt 
the will of the king, who now had long conſidered him as a perſonal 
enemy. In the courſe of this long oppoſition he had frequently 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ſpeeches; but particularly on the 
occaſion of the bill fox putting the theatres under the authority 
of a licenſer, which he oppoſed in a ſpeech of great animation, 
ſtill extant in his works. During the ſame period we find him 
engaging in marriage with Meloſina de Schulenburg, counteſs 
of Walſingham, to whom he was united in September 1733: 
but ſtill conſtantly attentive to the education of his natural fon by 
a former connection at the Hague. By his wife he had no chil- 
dren. In 1741 and 1742 he was obliged to pay temporary viſits 
to the continent on account of his health, at which time it ap 
pears that he wrote regularly to his ſon, then only ten years old. 
On the 11th of January, 1745, he was again ſent ambaſſador 
and plenipotentiary to Holland, and ſucceeded in the purpoſes of 
his embaſſy, beyond the hopes of thoſe who had employed him. 
He took his leave of the ſtates-general eight days after the battle 
of Fontenoy, and haſtened to his office of lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, to which he had been nominated before he went to 
Holland. That he filled this difficult, office at a' very critical 
time, with the greateſt dignity and ability, is well Known, and 
few viceroys. have ſucceeded ſo completely in conciliating the 
_ eſteem and confidence of the Iriſh nation. He left it, however, 
in April 1746. His ſervices there and in Holland had ſucceeded 
in removing the prejudices of the king, at whoſe expreſs deſire 
he accepted the place of principal ſecretary of ſtate in November 
the ſame year, and returned no more to Ireland. He retired 
from this office on the 6th of January 1748, even more to the 
regret of the king, whom he had conciliated by his manners as 
well as his ſervices, than he had entered at firſt into adminiſtra- 
tion. He was, however, determined to the ſtep, by finding that 
he could not carry meaſures in the cabinet, which appeared to him 
of the higheſt political importance. His health alſo had greatly 
declined, he was troubled by frequent attacks of vertigo, and 
appears from this time to have determined to preſerve himſelf 
free from the fatigues of office. His retirement was amuſed 
and dignified. by literature and other elegant purſuits ; and the 
chief part of his miſcellaneous works bear date after this period. 
Deafneſs coming upon him, in addition to his other complaints, 
he did not often take an active part in the buſineſs of the houſe 
of lords, but in the debates concerning the alteration of the 
ſtyle, which took place in February 1751, he diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by an eloquent ſpeech in i the meaſure. Of this 
l one of his leters to is fon, Every 
8 2 | one 
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one complimented him, and ſaid that he had made the whole 
very Clear to them, when God knows” ſays he, © I had not 
even attempted it. I could as ſoon have talked Celtic or Scla- 
vonian to them as aſtronomy, and they would have underſtood = 
me full as well. Lord Macclesfield,” he adds, who had the 
greateſt ſhare in forming the bill, and is one of the greateſt 
mathematicians and aſtronomers in Europe, ſpoke afterwards 
with infinite knowledge, and all the clearneſs that ſo intricate a_ 
matter would admit of; but as his words, his periods, and his 
utterance were not near fo good as mine, the preference was 
moſt unanimouſly, though moſt unjuſtly, given to me [H].“ 
Anxious to ſupport a literary character, lord Cheſterfield 
wiſhed alſo to be conſidered as a patron of literature, but oc- 
cupied by other cares, and not willing to make any great 
ſacrifices for that object, he managed his advances to Dr. 
Johnſon on the ſubje& of his dictionary ſo ill, that they 
rocured for him only a rebuff, accompanied by that letter 
of dignified ſeverity [1], which, though he affected to de- 
ſpiſe, he could not but feel at the time. It muſt be owned, 
however, that the two' papers which he publiſhed on the occa- 
fion, in the World, (No. 100 and 101,) gave an honourable and 


uſeful recommendation to the work. In November, 1768, he 


Joſt that ſon whoſe education and advancement had been, for 
many years, the principal objects of his care; and, his own infir- 
mities increaſing very faſt upon him, the remainder of his life 
wore a caſt of melancholy and almoſt of deſpondency. He re- 
preſents himſelf, in ſome letters at that period, as * totally 
unconneRed with the world, detached from life, bearing the 
burthen of it with patience, from inſtinct rather than reaſon, 
and from that principle alone, taking all proper methods to 
preſerve it.” This, indeed, was not uniform; his natural vi- 
vacity ſtill occaſionally diſplayed itſelf ; but in his moments of 
ſeriouſneſs he preſents a melancholy picture, of a mind deſtitute 
of the only effectual ſupports under natural decay and pain. He 
lived, with increaſing infirmities, to the 24th of March 1773. 
His character is thus briefly ſummed up by Dr. Matty. a 
nobleman unequalled in his time *for variety of talents, bril- 
liancy of wit, politeneſs, and elegance of converſation. At 
once a man of pleaſure and of buſineſs ; yet never ſuffering the 
former to encroach upon the latter. His embaſſy in Holland 
marks his ſkill, dexterity, and addreſs as an able negotiator. 
His adminiſtration in Ireland, where his name is ſtill revered by 
all ranks and orders of men, indicates his integrity, vigilance, 
and found policy as a ſtateſman. His ſpeeches in parliament 
fax his reputation as a diſtinguiſhed orator, in a refined and un- 
| © Letters, vol. ii. p. 118. | 5 Ns : . : : 7 | 14 
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common ſpecies of eloquence. . His conduct in public life was. 
upright, conſcientious, and ſteady : in private, friendly and af, 
fectionate; in both, pleaſant, amiable, and conciliating.““ He 
adds, ** theſe were his excellencies; let thoſe. who ſurpaſs him, 
of objectors, ought not, however, 10 P an impartial bio- 
grapher from ſaying, for the benefit of mankind at 
| he picture he has exhibited of himſelf in his-** Letters to his 
Son, proves him to have been a man in whole mind the applauſe 
of the world was the great, and almoſt the ſole-governingiprin- 
ciple. No aitack of an enemy could have degraded his cha- 
racter ſo much as the publication of theſe letters; which, if 
they do not quite deſerve the ſevere reprehenſion of Johnſon, that 
they ! inculcate the morals of a ſtrumpet, with the manners of a 
dancing maſter,” certainly diſplay a relaxation of principle, for 
which no talents can make amends. oO, 
Theſe letters appeared in two vols. 4to. in 1774. His & Mif- 
cellaneous works,” alfo in two vols. 4to. were publiſhed in 1777. 
They conſiſt of papers ſupplied to Fog's Journal, to a periodical. 
paper entitled Common Senſe, and The World; all evincing. 
conſiderable vivacity and ſkill in writing. Some of his ſpeeches, 
and other ſtate papers, conclude the firſt volume. The ſecond 
contains an ample. collection of his Letters, digeſted into three 
books, Many of theſe are written in French, of which lan- 
guage he was, for a foreigner, a very complete maſter. - Of his 
witticiſms, ſeveral are currently repeated in converſation, though. 
on what authority is now uncertain, He appears, by a few 
ſpecimens, to have poſſeſſed conſiderable talents for the lighter. 
kinds of poetry; ſome proofs of which appear in the firſt vo- 
lume of Dodſley's ee As a patron he was diſtinguiſhed 
by his ſteady protection of the elegant, but unfortunate, Ham- 
mond; whoſe poems he publiſhed after the author's death, in 1743, 
with a preface, but without an avowal of himſelf as the editor. 
Encomiums upon him, as the friend of merit and letters, may be 
found in the writings of this poet, of Pope, and many others; but. 
ſome of the moſt elegant compliments to him appear in the thicd 
volume of Dodfley's collection, and proceeded from the pen of 
Philip Fletcher, dean of Kildare. Applauſe was his favourite 
| objeck, and few men have enjoyed it in a greater abundance, _ _ 
_ STANISLAUS (Leczinsx1), king of Poland, grand duke of 
Lithuania and duke of Lorraine and Bar, was born at Leopold on 
the 20th of October, 1677. He was early diſtinguiſhed, no leſs by 
his abilities and courage, than by his rank; and in 1699, when. 
he was only twenty-two, was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the 
Grand Signor. His countenance and manners were expreſſive 
of his great qualities, ſo that in 1704, when he was ſent ame. 
baſſador to Charles XII. of Sweden, who had juſt conquered 
8 5 E 3 | FE Poland, 
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without pride or oſtentation. He ought to ſupport diſgrace, with- 
out either fearing or braving it; and to conſider whatever he 
' poſſeſſes as ſufficient, and whatever he has not as ſuperfluous, 
N equal in good and bad fortune, always tranquil and gay, 
without affectation. He ſhould love order, and obſerve it in all 
his actions; ſhould: delight in the virtues which belong to his 
_ "ſituation, without carrying them to extravagance; and ſhould 
practice them, even without witneſſes, Severe to himſelf, and 
indulgent to others; frank without rudeneſs; polite without diſ- 


ſimulation; and concihating without meanneſs. He ſhould 
have the e to diſregard every kind of glory, not to be 
proud even of his own virtues, and to be able to think lightly 
even of philoſophy itſelf.” It is impoſſible not to remark how 
far more manly a philoſophy was diſplayed by this ſovereign, 
'than by the nobleman whoſe life has juſt before been recorded ; 
at the ſame time, we could wifh to have ſeen it added by his 
biographers, that this ſublime morality was founded on the true 
baſis, which beſt ſupports not only theſe, but many other vir- 
neg” ine Chitin nee WET on ER 
© STANLEY (Tnomas, eſq;), a polite writer of whom, 
however, not much is known but that he was of Pembroke- 
college, Cambridge, and was afterwards knighted, and reſided 
'at Cumberlow-green in Herts, is mentioned here principally 
that he may in Finds be diſtinguiſhed from his learned fon of 
the ſame name, of whotn we ſhall ſpeak more fully in our next 
article. This diſtinction is the more neceſſary, as the two lives 
are in ſome degree confounded by Dr. Birch, in his * Hiſtory 
of the Royal Society [K].“ As both father and fon were authors, 
it is not very eaſy, without a cloſe examination, to aſſign the 
works of either to their right author; the dates being almoſt the 
only clue to adjuſt them. The following memoranda. are from 
a MS. letter of the late Mr. Cole to the compiler of this article 
[IJ]: “ Quidam Tho. Stanley cooptatur in Ordinem Magiſ- 
trorum in Artibus per gratiam Mar, 12, 1641, una cum Prin- 
eipe Carolo, Georgio Boce Buck. et aliis nobilibus Reg. Acad. 

Cant. Alibi non invenio.— Tho. Stanley Aul. Pemb. Conviet 
J. admiſſus in Matriculam Acad: Cant. Dec. 13, 1639. Reg. 
Acad. Fuit igitur Artium Mag. rai 
"Theſe manuſcript notes by Mr. Thomas Baker, who wrote 
them at different times. Nay on © Convictus. prior, means 
Fellow-commoner,— Europa, Cupid Crucified, Venus Vigils, 
with Annotations. By T. Stanley, Lond: 1649, 8/0, Thomas 
Stanley has a Copy of Verſes on his Friend Edward Sherburne, 
ſq; his tranſlation of Medea, a Tragedy of Seneca, in-1648,” — 
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due to every one the commendation of their own deſerts 
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The poems of his friend John Hall, were aſcribed to him in 
1646; and a volume of his own poems was publiſhed in 1651, 
STANLEY (Tromas, eſq.), an Engliſh gentleman of un- 
common learning, was the ſon of Thomas Stanley above-men- 
tioned, and born at Cumberlow-green, Herts, about 1644. At 
fourteen, he was ſent to Cambridge, and placed at Pembroke-hall. 
He was a great linguiſt and philologer, and had ſomething of- a 
enius for poetry; for before he left the univerſity, he compoſed 
Fveral ſmall poems, which, together with ſome tranſlations out 
of French, Italian, and Spaniſh authors, were publiſhed ſome time 
after. When he had taken his degrees in Cambridge, he was 


| alſo incorporated into the univerſity of Oxford, Then he per- 


formed the tour of France, Italy, and Spain; and, upon. his 


return home, placed himſelf in the Middle-Temple, London, 


and ſoon after married a daughter of fir James Engan, of 
Flower, in the county of Nerthampton. This alteration, how- 
ever, of his ſtate of life did not alter in the leaſt the ſtate of his 


temper and diſpoſition. He did not complain, perhaps, 1 
at hne 


learned chancellor of France has done in print | M], t 
ic had not more than ſix hours to ſtudy on his wedding-day; 
yet his vaſt application muſt appear to all, who conſider the 

reatneſs of his undertakings, and the ſhort limits-of his life. 

he firſt work he publiſhed was, © Claudius Ælianus his various 
Hiſtory, Lond. 1665,” 8vo, dedicateg to lady Newton, his 
aunt. He ſays, that he made this firſt attempt in obedience to 


his father's.command. Edward Sherburne, and Richard Stokes, 


M. D. and Chriſtopher Waſe, prefixed verſes to it. 2. The 
Hiſtory of ee containing the Lives, Opinions, Actions, 
and Diſcourſes of the Philoſophers of every Sect. He dedi- 


cated this book to his honoured uncle John Marſham, eſq; the 
well-known author of the Canon Chronicus,” who firſt directed 


him to this deſign; and in the dedication gives this ſhort account 
of his plan: The learned Gaſſendus, ſays he, was my 
precedent; whom nevertheleſs J have not followed in his par- 
11 For he, though limited to a ſingle perſon, yet givetn 
himſelf liberty of enlargement; and taketh occaſion, from this 
ſubject, to make the world acquainted with many excellent dif- 
quiſitions of his own. Our ſcope, being of a greater latitude, 
affords leſs opportunity to favour any particular, while there is 
This work has gone through four editions in Engliſh, the 
ſecond in 1687; it was alſo tranſlated into Latin, and publiſhed 
at Leipſic, in 1711, 4to, with conſiderable additions and cor- 
rections. The account of the Oriental learning and philoſophy, 
with which it concludes, is very exact and curious, and did not 


lux] Budæus de aſſe, Proffat. , - M 
i eſcape 


eſcapethe notice of Le Clerc, who publiſhed a Latin tranſlation 
of it in 1690, 8vo, with a dedication to biſhop Burnet, and placed 
it at the end of the ſecond volume of his «© Opera Philoſophica.” 
Montaigne would have been charmed with this work of Stanley: 
« How much do I wiſh,” ſays he [N], © that, while I live, 
either ſome other, or Juſtus Lipſius, the moſt learned man now 
living, of a moſt polite and judicious underſtanding, and truly 
reſembling my Turnebus, had both the will, and health, and 
leiſure ſufficient, ſincerely to collect into a regiſter, according to 


their diviſions and, claſſes, ' as many as are to be found of the 


opinions of the ancient; philoſophers, about the ſubject of our 
being and manners, their controverſies, the ſucceſſion and repu- 

tation of ſects: with the application of the lives of the authors 
and their diſciples to their own precepts, in memorable accidents, 
and upon exemplary. occaſions! what a beautiful and uſeful 
work would that be! It is worth obſerving alſo, that Stanley 
has here ſupplied one of the deſiderata mentioned by lord Bacon 
in his De. Augmentis Scientiarum.“ „I could wiſh,” fays 
that great author [o], © a collection made, but with diligence 


and judgement, De Antiquis Philoſophiis, out of the lives 


of ancient philoſophers; out of the parcels of Plutarch, of their 
Placits; out of the citations of Plato; out of the confutations 
of Ariſtotle; out of a ſparſed mention found in other books, 
as well of Chriſtians as Heathens, as out of Lactantius, Philo, 
Philoſtratus, and the reſt; for I do not yet ſee a work of this 
nature extant. But here I muſt give warning, that this be done 
diſtinaly ; fo as the philoſophics, every one ſeparately, be com- 
poſed and continued, and not collected by titles and handfuls, 
as hath been done by Plutarch. For every philoſophy, while it 
is entire in the whole piece, ſupports itſe f ; and the opinions 
maintained therein give light, ſtrength, and credence mutuall 
one to the other: whereas, if it be broken to pieces, it will 
appear more harſh and diſſonant. Thus, when I read in Ta- 
citus the actions of Nero or of Claudius, inveſted with circum- 
ſtances of times, perſons, and motives, I find them not ſo 
ſtrange but that they may be true: but when I read the ſame 
accounts in Suetonius Tranquillus, repreſented by titles and 
common-places, and not in order of time, they ſeem monſtrous 
and altogether incredible. So is philoſophy, when it is pro- 
pounded entire, and when it is ſliced and diſſected into frag- 
ments. . _— : i . 15 © 9 TR 4 ä 2 * i 3 : 
When Stanley had finiſhed this work, and it is ſaid that he 
had finiſhed it before he was eight and twenty, he undertook to 
publiſh *< Aſchylus,”” the moſt obſcure and intricate of all the 
Greek poets; and employing much pains in reſtoring his text 


lr Elze, R. ü. e. . le) Lib. cap. 4 fy 


FO STANYHURST. 


and illuſtrating his meaning, produced an accurate: and beau- 
tiful edition of that author, under the title of“ Aſchyli Tra- 
gœdiæ Septem, &c. Verſione & Commentario Thomæ Stanleii, 
1664, folio. Dedicated to fir Henry Puckering, alias Newton, 
baronet. Beſides theſe monuments of his learning, which are 
publiſhed, there were many other proofs of his unwearied ap- 

lication, remaining in manuſcript after his death, and preſerved 
in the library of More, biſhop of Ely; namely, his large Com- 
mentaries on Eſchylus, in 8 vols. folio, whick were never 

publiſhed; his Adverſaria, or Miſcellaneous Remarks,“ on 
ſeveral paſſages in Sophocles, Euripides, Callimachus, Heſy- 
chius, Juvenal, Perſius, and other authors of antiquities; * co 
pious Prelections on Fheophraſtus's Characters; and * A 
Critical Eſſay on the Firſt-fruits and Tenths of the Spoil,“ faid 
in the epiſtle to the Hebrews to be given by Abraham to Mel- 
chiſedeck. His works were certainly much above his years, 
and in this he might be conſidered as a fecond Picus Mirandula. 
He died alſo much 'about the ſame age, that is, about his 
thirty-fourth year; leaving our nation much indebted” to his 
family, for afbveding two ſuch Engliſhmen as ſir John Marſham 
and himfelf. His death happened in 1678. The letter of Mr. 
Cole (referred to in p. 555), furniſhes the references Cited below 
for ſuch as are curious to ſearch further into the hiſtory of either 
Stanley; the fächer or the nf. 8 
STANYHURST (RrenAnxp), an hiſtorian, poet, and divine 
of the ſixteenth century, and a native of Dublin, was born, as 
we may conjecture, about 1545 or 6, ſince he became a com- 
moner at Univerſity-college in Oxford, in 1563. His father 
was James Stanyhurſt, recorder of Dublin, and, in ſeveral par- 
haments, ſpeaker of the Triſh Houſe of Commons. After 
taking one degree in arts, Richard Stanyhurſt left Oxford, and 
undertook the ſtudy of the law: with diligence, firſt at Furnival's 
Inn, and then at Lincoln's Inn, where he reſided for ſome time. 
He then returned to Ireland, married; and turned Roman Ca- 
tholic. Removing afterwards to the Continent, he is ſaid by 
A. Wood, to have become famous for his learning in France, 
and the Low Countries. Loſing his wife, while he was abroad, 
he entered into orders, and was made chaplain, at Bruſſels, to 
Albert, archduke of Auſtria, who was then governor of the 


Ir] See“ A ſhort Account of Dr. Hart fordſhire, p. 331. Granger,” 
Bentley's Humanity: with a, Vindicar vol, ii. p. 64. Birch's: 4 Hiſtory of the 
tion ot Thamas Stanley, eſq; his Notes Royal Socisty, vol, ili; p. 440, here is 
on Callimachus, Lond. vo, 1699. See his Life, and at p. 444, that of his ſon 
Preface, to; Dr. Needham's; edition of Thomas Stanley, efqy' Carter's 46 Cam, 
4e Theaphraſtus, Where, it is; evidently; bridges” p. 395. Foaſti Qzon.?? vol. i. 
proved, that the © Prelections, which p. 284, 285, Vol. ii. 18. and . Ath. 
go under the name of T. S. are by Dr. Oxon," vol. ii. p., 18. 
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being univerſally eſteemed as al excellent ſcholar in 


about five Jeaty after. 
phyry, an 


nitio pro futura concertatione eum Jacobo 


| nity in the; ſame meaſure. 


STANYHURST. 88 
Spaniſh Netherlands, At this place he died in the your 12 
af 
uages, a Soc divide, philolopher, hiſtorian, and. poet. 
e pee 15 eral works,” the” rk of which. was Triton 
when he had' been 9 two years at Oxford, and publiſhed 
ars after. ' It was a learned commentary on Por- 
raiſed the greateſt expectations of his powers, being 
mentioned with particular praiſe, as the work of To young a 
man, by Eamund: Campion, the Fam then a ſtudent of St. 
John's-college. It is entitled, Harmonia, ſeu catena dialec- 
tica in Porphyrium,“ folio,” Lond. 1570. 2. De rebus in 
Hibernia geſtis, lib. iv.” Antwerp, 1584, 4to. '3. ** Deſcriptio 
Hiberniz,” inſerted in Holinſhed's Chronicle. 4. De vita 
S. Patricii, Hiberniæ Apoſtoli, lib. ii.“ Antw. 12mo, 1587. 
5. Hebdomada Mariana, 8vo,: Antw. 1609. 6. 4+ Hebdo- 
mada Kuchariſtica, 8vo, Douay, 1614. ht «« Brevis præmo- 
ſſerio, Douay, 8vo, 
1615. 8. The Principles of the Catholic Religion.“ 9. 
The four firſt. books of Virgil's Eneis, in Engliſh: Hexame- 
ters, 1583, ſmall 8vo, bl. letter. To theſe are ſubjoi ned the 
four firſt pſalms; the firſt in Engliſh Iambics, though he con- 


f 


feſſes that the Iambical quantitie reliſheth ſomwhat unſavorly 


in our language, being in truth not al togeather the toothſome 
in the Tasne- | The feoond is in elegiac verſe, or Engliſh hex-. 
ameter or pentameter. The third is a ſhort: ſpecimen of the 
aſclepiac verſe; thus: Lord, my dirye foes, Why fo they 
multiply.” The bee with a prayer to the Tri- 
Then follow, ©: certayne poetical 
conceites, in Latin and Engliſh : and after theſe ſome epitaphs. 
The Engliſh throughout is in Roman meaſures. The preface, 
in which he aſſigns his reaſons for tranſlating after Phaer, is a 
curious ſpecimen of quaintneſs, and pedantry. Mr. Warton, in 
his hiſtory of e 251 ſeems not to have attended to theſe 
reaſons, ſuch as they are; but thus ſpeaks of the attempt of 
Stanyhurſt. After the aſſociated labours of Phaier and 


Tyne [R], it is hard to ſay hat could induce Robert 2 
Stanyhurſt, a native of Dublin, to tranſlate the four f 


rſt books 
of the Eneid into Engliſh hexameters, which he printed at. 
London, in 1583, and dedicated to his brother Peter Plunket, 
the learned baron: of Duſanay Dunſanye], in Ireland. Stany- 
hurſt was at that time ing. at Leyden, having left England . 


ſome time, on account of the ¶ his] change of religion. In the 


choice of his meaſure he is more unfortunate than his 2 
ceſſors, and r e a ee ya Thomas 


th | aithe, 


+ La. Val. Ii. p. 399. 335 LI. Se PHAER. . 15 RFI 
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and illuſtrating his meaning, produced an accurate and beau- 
tiful edition of that author, under the title of “ Aſchyli Tra- 


gœdiæ Septem, &. Verſione & Commentario Thomæ Stanleii, 


1664, folio. Dedicated to fir Henry Puckering, alias Newton, 
baronet. Beſides theſe monuments of his learning, which are 
publiſhed, there were many other proofs of his unwearied ap- 

lication, remaining in manuſcript after his death, and preſerved 


in the library of More, biſhop of Ely; namely, his large Com- 


mentaries on Æſchylus, in 8 vols. folio, whick were never 


| Publiſhed; his . Adverſaria, or Miſcellaneous Remarks,“ on 


ſeveral paſſages in Sophocles, Euripides, Callimachus, Heſy- 
chius, Juvenal, Perſius, and other authors of antiquities; *co 


pious Prelections on Theophraſtus s Characters; and A 


Critical Eſſay on the Firſt-fruits and Tenths of the Spoil,” faid 
in the epiſtle to the Hebrews to be given by Abraham to Mel- 
chiſedeck. His works were certainly much above his years, 
and in this he might be conſidered as a fecond Picus Mirandula. 
He died alſo much about the ſame age, that is, about his 
thirty-fourth year; leaving our nation much indebted to his 


family, for affording two ſuch Engliſhmen as ſir John Marſham 


and himfelf. His death happened in 1678. The letter of Mr. 
Cole (referred to in p. 555), furniſhes the references cited below 
for ſuch as are curious to ſearch further into the hiſtory of either 
Stanley, the father or the fonfeh ooo one THT ans 
- SFANYHURST (RrceaarD), an hiſtorian, poet, and divine 
of the ſixteenth century, and a native of Dublin, was born, as 
we may conjecture, about 1545 or 6, ſince he became a com- 
moner at Univerſity-college in Oxford, in 1563. His father 
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was James Stanyhurſt, recorder of Dublin, and, in ſeveral par- 


haments, ſpeaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. After 
taking one degree in arts, Richard Stanyhurſt left Oxford, and 
undertook the ſtudy of the law with diligence, firſt at Furnival's 
Inn, and then at Lincoln's Inn, where he reſided for ſome time. 

He then returned to Ireland, married, and turned Roman Ca- 
tholic. Removing afterwards to the Continent, he is ſaid by 
A. Wood, to have become famous for his learning in France, 
and the Low Countries. Loſing his wife, while he was abroad, 


he entered into orders, and was made chaplain, at Bruſſels, to 


. 
2 | oy the 
tion ot Thamas Stanley, eſq; his Notes Royal Society,“ vol, ii „here is 
on Callimachus, 123d. 500 f 699. See his Life, b p- LO Te of his ſon 
Preface, to, Br. Needham's: edition of Thomas Stanleys efſqy Carter's < Cam, 
«© Thenphraſtus, where -it, is; evidently; bridgey'?: p+.395+. . Faſti Quzon,?? vol. 1. 
proved, that the Prelections, which p. 284, 285, vol. ii. 18.—- and Ath. 
go under the name of T. S. are by Dr. Oxon.“ vol. ii. p., 18. ö 
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Spaniſh Netherlands, At this place he died in the year 1618, 
being ynivexſally eſteemed as an excellent ſcholar in the learned 
Engage = e vine, philoſopher, hiſtorian, and poet. 
de publiſhed ſeveral works, the firſt of which, was written 
when he had been only two years at Oxford, and. publiſhed 
about five years after. be was à learned commentary on Por- 
phyry, and raiſed the greateſt expectations of his powers, being 
mentioned with petite praiſe, as the work of Io young a 
man, by Edmund Campion, the Fry then à ſtudent, of St. 
John's-college. /' It is entitled, Harmonia, ſeu catena dialec- 
tica in Porphyrium, folio, Lond. 1570. 2. De rebus in 
Hibernia geſtis, lib. iv.” Antwerp, 1584, 4to. '3. ** Deſcriptio 
Hiberniz,” inſerted in Holinſhed's Chronicle. 4. De vita 
S. Patricii, Hiberniæ Apoſtoli, lib. ii.“ Antw. 12mo, 1587. 
5... Hebdomada Mariana,” 8vo,” Antw. 1609. 6. Hebdo- 
mada Euchariſtica, 8vo, Douay, ref „ Brevis' præmo- 
nitio pro futura concertatione eum Jacobo Uſſerio, Douay, 8vo, 
101 5. 8. The Principles of the Catholic Religion.“ 9. 
The four firſt. books of Virgil's Eneis, in Engliſh: Hexame- - 
ters, 1583, ſmall 8vo, bl. letter. To theſe are ſubjoined the 
four firſt pſalms; the: firſt in Engliſh Iambics, though he con- 
ſeſſes that the Iambical quantitie rel iſheth ſomwhat unſavorly 
in our language, being in truth not al togeather the toothſomeſt 
in the Latine.” The ſecond is in elegiac verſe, or Engliſh hex- 
ameter or pentameter. The third is a ſhort ſpecimen of the 
aſclepiac verſe; thus: Lord, my dirye foes, why oh they- 
multiply. The fourth is in ſapphics, with a prayer to the Tri- 
nity in the ſame meaſure. Then follow, ©, certayne poetical 
conceites, in Latin and Engliſh : and after theſe ſome epitaphs. 
The Engliſh. throughout is in Roman meaſures: The preface, 
in which he aſſigns his reaſons for tranſlating after Phaer, is a 
curious ſpecimen of quaintneſs, and pedantry. Mr. Warton, in 
his hiſtory of poetry Q, ſeems not to have attended to theſe 
reaſons, ſuch as they are; but thus ſpeaks of the attempt of 


Twyne [RJ, it is hard to ſay what could induce Robert eee 
rſt books 
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« Stanyhurft, the otherwiſe learned, trod a foul, lumbring, 


doiftrous, wallowing meaſure, in his tranſlation of Virgil. He 


* 


had never been praiſed by Gabriel Harvey for his labour, if 
therein he had not been ſo famouſly abſurd.* Harvey, Spenſer's 
friend, was one of the chief patrons, if not the inventor of the 
Engliſh hexameter here uſed by Stanyhurſt.” His tranſlation 
I Es Shaw eats rahp wa lÞ 
J that in old ſeaſon wyth reed's oten harmonye whiſtled 
My rural ſonnet; from forreſt flitted, I forced |. 
Thee ſulcking ſwincker thee  ſoile, though craggie to 


— 
1 * 7 


A labor and a travaile too plowſwains hartily welcom. 
Now manhod and garboils I chant, and martial horror. 
Tt is obſervable, that he 2 the into thee, and to into too, 
for the ſake of his verſe. Mr. Warton cites the beginning of 
the ſecond book, and then adds, © with all this fooliſh pedantry, 
Stanyhurſt was certainly a ſcholar. + But in this tranſlation, he - 
calls Chorcebus, one of the Trojan chiefs, a Bedlamite; he ſays, 


that old Priam girded on his ſword Morglay, the name of a 
ſword in the Gothic romances; that Dido would have been 


lad to have been brought to bed, even of a cockney, a Dandiprat 
jay be and that Jupiter, in kiſſing her daughter, þuft his 


pretty prating parrot. He adds a few mon of his life; and 


other works. Stanyhurſt is ſtyled by 
He nobilis Richardus Stanihurſtus. 


a, Eruditiſſimus 


STAPLETON (THromas), a celebrated controverſialiſt on 
the ſide of the Papiſts, was born at Henfield in Suſſex, in the 
year 1535, of a genteel family. Having been educated at Can- 
terbury and Wincheſter, he was removed to New- college, Ox- 
ford, where he obtained a perpetual fellowſhip in 1554. In 
the ſame reign, which was that of Mary, he was made pre- 
bendary of Chicheſter; but on the acceſſion of Elizabeth, left 
the kingdom, with his father and other relations, and ſettled at 
Louvain. He viſited Paris and Rome, but returned to Louvain, 
where he tranſlated Bede's church hiſtory into Engliſh. He then 
became regius profeſlor of divinity in the new univerſity of Douay, 
and canon in the church of St. Amoure. He became a Jeſuit, 
but again relinquiſhed the order, and returning to Louvain, was 


appointed regius profeſſor in divinity there, canon of St. Peter's, 


and dean of Hillerbeck. He died in the year 1598, and was 
buried in the church of St. Peter at Louvain. Clement VIII. 
had invited him to Rome, but he did not chooſe to go. His 
chief works are, 1.“ Tres Thomæ; ſeu res geſta S. Thomæ 
Apoſt. S. Thomæ archiep. Cant. et Thomæ Mori.“ 2. „ Ora- 
tiones funebres, Antw. 1577. 3. Orationes Academicæ 
miſcellaneæ, 1602. 4. Orationes Catecheticz,” _ 

FS 1590, 


1598. His works were publiſhed collectively at Paris, in four 
volumes, folio, in 1620, To which is prefixed, his life, by 
Hollendum. His epitaph is extant in Pits | 
- STATIUS(Pontivs Parixius), an ancient Roman poet, was 
deſcended of a good family at Sellæ, a town in Epirus, not far from 
the famous Dodonzan grove. He was born at Naples, but at what 
time 1s uncertain, trough robably about the beginning of the reign 
of Claudius. His father had ſettled there ſome years before, had 
opened a ſchool of rhetoric and oratory, and met with encourage- 
ment ſuitable to his great merits and learning. He removed after- 
wards to Rome, and engaged in the ſame profeſſion with equal 
ſucceſs. Here our poet, though very young, fell in love with 
a widow named Claudia, and married her ſoon after. She was 
a lady of a fine wit, accompliſhed in many parts of learning, 
oetry in particular. He has inſcribed one of his © Sylvæ to 
lis wife Claudia LI Sona he treats her with the utmoſt eſteem 
and tenderneſs. very well deſerved ſuch treatment ; as ſhe 
affectionately ſympathized with him upon every occaſion. In 
this very poem, he mentions her rejoicing with him at the 
favour he received from the emperor Domitian, and. for his 
three victories at the Alban games; and alſo her concern for his 
ill ſucceſs, when he loſt the prize in the Capitol. His cha- 
racter was ſoon eſtabliſhed at Rome; and his Sylvæ, or Miſ- 
calaneous Pieces, introduced him to the acquaintance of the 
eateſt wits of his age. It is very remarkable,” fays Voſ- 
us [TJ, * that Martial, who was a great admirer of Stella the 
poet, ſhould never make the leaſt mention of Statius ; who alſo 
was ſo intimate with Stella, that he dedicated to him the firſt 
book of his Sylvz.”” But this, he ſuppoſes, might proceed from 
. envy and emulation in Martial; who could not bear that Statius 
ſhould run away with ſo much of Domitian's favour, for mak 
ing quick extempore verſes, which Martial claimed as his own 
E province. He was recommended to the emperor by 
aris, a favourite actor; who obtained for him the honour of 
being admitted to ſit at table with the emperor Juz, his chief 
miniſters. It is ſuppoſed his circumſtances were but low before 
he became acquainted with Paris, and that he was obliged to ſell 
his poems to the beſt bidder for ſubſiſtence; for Juvenal men- 
tions a tragedy called! Agave,” which was purchaſed by Paris, 
in H ‚‚‚‚‚‚‚··· lll ð/ 
a 4 Curritur ad vocem jucundam & carmen amicz 
Thebaidos, lætam fecit cum Statius urbe, 
Promiſitque diem: tanta dulcedine capt _ 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi e 


[r] De Poetis Latinis. Y Lv] Satyr. vii. 8 | 
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Auditur; fed cum fregit ſubſellia verfty, 
Efurit, intactam Paridi niſi vendit Agaven. 
Having for ſome time exerciſed his Muſe in theſe Miſcella- 
nies, he next attempted his © Thebaid;“ in which. he was 
aſſiſted by Maximus Junius, a man of quality, and ſingularly 
learned x J. This poem coſt him twelve years labourz + 


Thebai. 5 e 2 e 
and he was grown old by the time he had finiſhed it. He te. 


the very great favours conferred on him by that deteſted empe- 
ror, might create him no ſmall envy ani 


the heroes: he has great virtues, and great vices. Sometimes 
his verſe runs in a truly lofty and najeſtte ſtrain ; ſometimes he 
mounts above the clouds, in a high bombaſtic ſtyle; and ſome- 
times, Icarus-like, he falls from theſe heights down to the very 
ground. Upon which account Strada ſuppoſes him to be ſeated 
upon the ſummit of Parnaſſus, and in ſo much danger, that he 
ſeems to be like a man who is juſt ready to fall. Statius, as well 
as his contemporary Silius Italicus, paid a great veneration to 
the memory of Virgil; which he ſhewed, like him, by fre- 
quently viſiting his tomb [v], which was near Naples, and by 
annually celebrating his birth-day. Like him. too, he. endea- 
youred to imitate Virgil; but with all deference to the ſuperior 


%% 8 | 

“e nec tu divinam Eneida tenta ee 
Sed longe ſequere, & veſtigia ſemper adora. Ib. xii. 
Scaliger ſays, that none of the ancients or moderns have ap- 
proached the majeſty of Virgil ſo nearly as Statius; who had 
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even yet been nearer to him, if he had not affected to be ſo 
near: for, being naturally ſublime, his efforts only carried him 
into the bombaſt: and he goes on to ſet him above all other 


oets, not excepting, according to his uſual partiality, even 
omer himſelf: while others have not conſidered him in near 
ſo high a light. We muſt not confound Publius Papinius Sta- 
tius, as ſome have done, with another Statius, whoſe ſurname 
was Surculus; or, as Suetonius calls him, Urſulus. This latter 
was, indeed, a poet, as well as the other; but he lived at To- 
loſa in Gaul, and taught rhetoric in the reign of Nero. 
The beſt editions of Statius are theſe: that in uſum Del. 
phini, cum interpretatione & Notis Claudii Beraldi, Paris, 
1685, 2 vols... 4to; and that cum notis integris Frederici 
Gronovii & ſeleQis variorum, curà Veenhufii, L. Bat. 1691,” 
8vo. The beſt edition of the Sylvæ, is that * cum notis & 
emendationibus Jeremiz Markland, Lond. 1728, 4to, - 
STAVELEY (Tnomas, eſq;), of Cuſſington in Leiceſter- 
ſnire [Z], after having completed his academical education at 
Peter-houſe, Cambridge, was admitted of the Inner Temple, 
July 8 called to the bar June 12, 1654. In 1656, 
he married Mary the youngeſt daughter of John Onebye, eſq; 
of Hinckley, and ſteward of the records at Leiceſter, and 
ſucceeded: his father-in-law in that office in 1662. In 1664, 
when the court eſpouſed the cauſe of Popery, and the 3 
tive heir to the crown openly profeſſed himſelf a Catholic, Mr. 
Staveley diſplayed the enormous exactions of the court of Nome, 
by publiſhing 44 The Romiſh Horſeleech.“ Some years before 
his death, which 3 in 1683, he retired to Belgrave near 
Leiceſter, and, paſſing the latter part of life in the ſtudy of 


Engliſh hiſtory, acquired a melancholy habit, but was eſteemed 
a diligent, judicious, and faithful antiquary, Beſides the!“ Hif- 


tory of Churches, which firſt appeared in 1712, Mr. Staveley 
left a curious hiſtorical pedigree of his own family, drawn up 
in 1682, the year before he died, which is preſerved at large in 
the work which furniſhes this article; and alſo ſome' valuable 
collections towards the Hiſtory and Antiquities of Leiceſter,“ 
to which he had more particularly applied his refearches.” Fheſe- 

apers, which Dr. Farmer, the late worthy and learned maſter of 
r „intended once to publiſh, were, 
by that gentleman's permiſſion, put inte the hands of Mr. Ni- 
chols, Who gave them to the world in the „ Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica.” The younger Mr. S. Carte (an able an- 
tiquary, and an eminent ſolicitor), who bad a copy of Mr. 
Staveley's papers, ſays of them, in a MS. letter to Dr. Ducarel, 
arch 7, 1751, © His account of the earls of Leiceſter, and 


po : [+] Nichols's Hitory of Hinckley, p. 153. 
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df the great abbey, * 499% ears to have been taken from Dugdale's 
8 nf Ge and © Monaſticon;' but as to his ſentiments in re- 
ſpect to the borough, I differ with him in ſome inſtances. By 
the charter for erecting and eſtabliſhing the court of records at 
Leiceſter, the election of the ſteward is granted to the mayor and 
court of aldermen, who likewiſe have thereby a ſimilar power 
in reſpect to a bailiff for executing their writs. But afterwards, 
| viz. Dec. 20, 7 Jac. I. the great earl of Huntingdon having 
deen a conſiderable benefactor to Leiceſter, the corporation 
came to a reſolution of granting to him and his heirs a + of 
nominating alternately to the office of ſteward and bailiff, and 
executed a bond under their common ſeal, in the penalty of one 
thouſand pounds, for enforcing the execution of their grant. And 
as John Major, eſq; was elected by the court of aldermen to 
fucceed Mr. Staveley | in December, 1684], I infer that Staveley 
was nominated by the earl of Huntingdon, and confirmed by 
the aldermen, in purſuance of the grant abovementioned.” 
_ STEELE (Sir RichAxp), an Engliſh writer, well known 
to all who have even the ſlighteſt taſte for the clafſics of this 
country, was born of Engliſh parents at Dublin in Ireland [A]; 
but the year of his birth is not mentioned. His family was 
enteel; his father a counſellor at law, and private ſecretary to 
James, the firſt duke of Ormond. He was carried out of that 
ingdom while very young; and educated, together with his 
friend Addiſon, at the Charter- houſe ſchool in London. In 
1695, he wrote a poem on the funeral of queen Mary, enti- 
tled, The Proceſſion. His inclination leading him to the 
army, he rode for ſome time privately in the guards. He be- 
came an author firſt, as he tells us himſelf, when an enſign of 
the guards | B], a way of life expoſed to much irregularity; and, 
being thoroughly convinced of many things, of which he often 
repented, and which he more often repeated, he wrote for his 
oven private uſe a little book, called The Chriſtian Hero, 
with a deſign principally to fix upon his own mind a ſtrong 
impreſſion of virtue and religion, in oppoſition to a ſtronger 
propenſity towards unwarrantable pleaſures. This ſecret ad- 
monition was too weak; and therefore, in 1701, he printed the 
book with his name, in hopes that a ſtanding teſtimony againſt 
himſelf, and the eyes of the world upon him in a new light, 
might curb his deſires, and make him aſhamed of underſtand- 
ing and ſeeming to feel what was virtuous, and yet of living ſo 
contrary a life. This had no other effect, but that, from being 
thought a good companion, he was ſoon reckaned a diſagree- 


T] Apology for himſelf and his writings, printed among his Political Writings, 
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_ miniſter of ſtute, to wit; in the office of £ 
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bd blow. ** two of his acquaintance thought ir 
miſuſe him, and try their valour upon him 3 and every body he 
knew mesſured che feaſt levity in his words or actions with-the 


character of ec The Chriſtian Hero. Thus lie found himſelf 


li inſtead of being encouraged; for his declaratiom gs to 
igion; ſo that he-chought it incumbent. upon him to enliven 


his charater} For this purpoſe he wrote-the'comety; called 


40 Mt Funeral, or Grief à-la- Mode, which was adted in 
7023 and, as nothing at that time made a man more a favourite 
3 — public than a ſuoceſsful play, this, win ſome -other 
particwlirs enlarged- upon to advantage; obtained the notice-of 
the king; and his name, to be provided for, was, he ſays, in the 
laſt table book ever worn by the glorious and immorial "William 
the Third. 0 far from e an che is 2 eee of 
believe ham OTE TH e tit oxy hoe EH TOTR ST ati 
He: . this: obtained: a eaptait's-« com 
Lucass tegiment of fuſiliers, by the intereſt ot lord . 'to 
_ whom he had dedicated his ? Chriſtian Hero, ad who likewiſe 
him his ſecretary. His nent an Writer, 
(we uſe his own words a ) was in the dality of the loweſt 
Jaretteer; where he 
worked faithſully, according to order, vrichour ever ering; be 


| — ofals: — al Felis 
and Sunderland, by — imereſt he was appointed Gaset- 
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ter. His: met productions wete comedies; *! The Tender 


Huſband' being acted in 2703, as m The Lying Lovers 
in 17. In 89, he began“ The 'Tmiler;” the firſt number of 
which was „ure ee 1709; and che luſt Jan a, 1757. 
This paper greatly increaſed his reputmiom and intereſt; and he 
wo after nad one of the commiſſioners of the Stamp- 
oft y ing down'© Tbe Patler,” he ſet jm. In con- 
cert with Sale, « The Spectator, which! egan do be 
1 1 1 1% that, The Guardian, the 


2 —— — — liſhed under 
the title of t Pohiical Writings, 1715, flame. " Ons of-thefe 


will require-to be mentioned particularly; becauſe it onus at y 


tended with remurkable-co vences'r 


| d was choſgybrriember for the borough 


— me ant March ns 2 und after _ | 


amp "arte d de fir eg . ie Houſe of 
ons he: warexpelied cn. bes += | 
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man, being the cloſe of a paper ſo called, and The Criſis.“ 
This laſt is one of his political writings, and the title at full 
length runs thus: The Criſis; or a Diſcourſe repreſenting, 

from the moſt authentic recòrds, the juſt cauſes: of the late 
_ . happy Revolution, and the ſeveral ſettlements of the crown of 
England and Scotland on her majeſty; and, on the demiſe of 
her majeſty without iſſue, upon the moſt illuſtrious princeſs 
- Sophia, electreſs and dutcheſs-dowager of Hanover, and the 
- heirs of her body being Proteſtants, by previous acts of both 
parliaments of the late kingdoms: of England and Scotland, and 
confirmed by the parliament of Great- Britain. With ſome ſea- 
ſonable remarks on the danger ofa: Popith ſueceſſor. He ex- 
Plains in his Apology for himſelf, the occaſton-of his writing 
- this piece. He happened one day to viſit Mr. Moore of the 


Inner- Temple; where the diſcourſe turning upon politics, 


Moore took notice of the infinuations daily thrown out, of the 
danger the Proteſtant ſueceſſion was in; and concluded with 
ſaying, that he thought Steele, from the kind reception the 
world gave to what he publiſhed, might be more inſtrumental 
towards curing that evil, than any private man in England. 
Aſter much ſolicitation, Moore obſerved, that tie evil ſeemed 
only to flow from mere inattention to the real obligations under 
which we lie towards the houſe of Hanover: if, therefore, con- 
tinued he, the laws: to er ce were re- printed, together 
with a warm preface, and a well- urged peroration, it is not to 
de imagined what good effects it would have. Steele was much 
ſtruck with the thought; and prevailing with Moore to put the 
_ " law-part of it together, he did the reſt; yet did not venture 
ta publiſh it, till it had been corrected by Addiſon, Hoadly, 
_ afterwards biſnop of Wincheſter, and others. It was imme- 
diately attacked with great ſeverity by Swift, in a pamphlet 
publiſhed in 1712, under the title of, The Public Spirit 
of the Whigs ſet forth in their generous encouragement of 
the author of the Criſis: but it was not till March 22, 
„1715, that it feli under the cognizance of the Houſe f Com- 
mons. Then Mr. John Hungerford complained to the Houſe 
df divers ſeandalous papers, publiſhed under the name of Mr. 
Steele; in whieh complaint he was ſeconded: by Mr. Auditor 
Foley, couſin to the earl of Oxford, and Mr. Auditor Harley, 
the earl's brother. Sir William Wyndham alſo added, that 
+ fome of Mr. Steele's writings contained inſolent, injurious 
reflections on the queen herſelf, and were dictated by the ſpirit 
of rebellion. be next day Mr. Auditor Harley ſpecified 
ſome printed pamphlets: publiſhed by Mr. Steele, “ containing 
ſeveral paragraphs tending to ſedition, highly reflecting upon 
her majeſty, and arraigning her adminiſtration and government. 
- ome; proceedings followed between this * 18th, which 
Henn 1 | I 4 (Was- 
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| was the day appointed for the hearing of Mr. Steele ; and this 
. Ing ome, Mr. Auditor Fole moved, that' before they pro- 


ceed farther, Mr. Steele ſhould declare, whether he acknow- 


ledged the writings! that bore his name? Steele declared, ae 
he i“ did frankly and -ingenuouſly own thoſe papers to be part of 


his "writings ; that he wrote them in behalf of the houſe of 
Hanover, and owned them with the fame unreſervedneſs with 
which he abjured the pretender.” Then Mr. Foley o'r pero 
Mr. Steele ould withdraw; but it was carried; without di 
that he'ſhould ſtay and make his defence. He deſired, that he 
might be allowed to anfwer what was urged againſt him para- 
graph by paragraph; but his accuſers inſiſted, and it was car- 
ried, that he ſhould proceed to make his defence generally upon 
the charge againſt him. Steele proceeded "accordingly, being 


aſſiſted by his friend Addiſon, member for Malmſbury, who 


fat near kim to 2 him upon occafion'; and ſpoke for near 
three hours on the: ſeveral heads extracted from his pamphlets. 


After he bad withdrawn, Mr. Foley ſaid, that, without 
amuſing the houſe with long ſpeeches, it is evident the writings 


complained of were ſeditious and ſcandalous, injurious to her 
maje 
called or the queſtion.  This' occaſioned a very warm debate, 
which laſted till eleven o'clock at night. The-firſt, who ſpoke 
for Steele, was Robert Walpole, eſq; who was ſeconded by his 
brother Horatio Walpole, lord Fineh, lord Lumley, and lord 

Hinchinbrook': it was reſolved, however, a- majority of 245 

againſt 152, that a printed pamphlet, intituled, The Eng- 
liſhman, being the cloſe of a paper ſo called, and one other 
pamphlet, intituled, The Criſis,” written by Richard Steele, 
eſq; a member of this houſe; are ſcandalous and ſeditious libels, 
containing many expreſſions highly reflecting upon her majeſty, 


and upon the /nobility, | gentry, clergy,” and univerſities of this 
kingdom; maliciouſſy infinuating, mat the Proteſtant ſucceſſion | 


in the houſe of Hanover is in danger under her majeſty's admi- 
niſtration; and tending to alienate the good affections of her 


* » 


among them: it was reſolved likewiſe, that Mr. Steele; “ for 


majeſty's good ſubjeRs, and to create jealouſies and diviſions 


his offence in writing and publiſhing the ſaid ſcandalous and 


ſeditious libels, be expelled: this houſe. He afterwards wrote 
An Apology for himſelf and his/Writings, occafioned by his 
expulſion, which he dedicated to Robert 


ang e: himſelf with his pen; and accordingly ,. in 1714, he 
publiſhed a treatiſe, en | 
tory of late years. This is nothing more than a deſcription of 
ſome monſtrous and groſs To rites, deſigned to hurt the 


cauſe 


t dividing, 


ys goveroment, the-church and the univerſiies;” and fo. 
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Valpole, efq. This 
. his “ Political Writings, 1715, 12amo. 
Hle bad now nothing to do till the death of the queen, but to 


-2 treatiſe, entitled, The Romiſn Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
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cauſe of the 3 whic was ſupp fed t: to be F _ 
in England; and there is chy 97 5 _ coins Poke in 0 
3 very well calculated for this purpoſe... In 
the / Appendix, we. have a liſt of 5 colleges, 6 DWP L N | 
convents: of men and. women of ſeveral orders in the Low 
Countries with the revenues which they draw from Ehg and. 
Ne II. contains an extract of the © Taxa etæ, or “' Can- 
Cellarla Apoſtalicz,” the fees of the pope's chancery ; 3; a book, 
printed by the pope's authorit "Ys and ſetting forth a liſt of the mo 
paid him for ou a e e indulgences, faculties, 
and exemptions. Ne III. is a bull of the pope in 1357, given 
te the then king of 3 by which the princes of that nation 
received an hereditary "by cheat the reſt of mankind. | 
Ne IV. is a eng h of date Sixtus 1 as it 
WAS. W e in the con dQtory 7 . Sept. 2 ſetting 
forth the execrable fact of Janes. £4 ement, a F friar, 
upon the perſon of Henry III. of France, to be commendable, 
admirable, / and. meritorious,  N* V. is a collection of ſome 
Popiſh tracts and poſitions, deſtruQive of ſociety and all the 
ends of good: overnment. The ſame 21 1714, he 1 
two p .frſt of which, called ** over; appear 
Feb. 253 5 ſecond « The Reader, Apr 22. is f ſixth 
number for May 3, we, have. an account of his deſign to a 
the hiſtory of the duke of Marlborough, from the date of Ip 
duke's 3 of captain general and plenipotentiary, t 
the expiration. of thoſe . commiſſions: the materials, as he tell 
Vs. were in his cuſtody, but the work was never execute 
Soon after the — of George I, he was appointed tu 
veyor of the royal ſtables at Hampton-Court, and governor, of 
the royal company of comedians; and was put into the com- 
miſſion of the peace for Middleſex; and, April 1715, i 
upon the preſenting of an addreſs to his majeſty by 
the. c 16 — [c]. In the firſt" 3 he was cho fed 
member for Boroughbrigg i in, Yorkſh | 
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aft r the, ſuppreſ- 
gil el. . vas en this occaſion, that ir 


d, in order to diſtinguiſh himſelf by 

celebration of his majeſty*s birth- day, 

who then entered into the 56th year of 

His age; treated above 200 geatlemen and 
ladies, at his houſe, appointed for concerts, 
ches, poems, &c. 


ſweetmeats, the moſt generous wines, as 


burgundy, champaign, &c. and was uſhered 
in by a Eee g6-/7-bo by Mr. Tickell, 


under ſecretary to Mr. Addiſon and con- 


cluded by an epilogue written by himſelf, . 
and Hee with his 


which was 2 
own 


The entertain- 
ment conſiſted of pyramids of all manner of 


3 
Wai taken away, to make room fot the 
company to dance country -dances, which 
was done with all the decency and 
rity ima le. Weare likewiſe to AC- 
—— the 4 ee ne 
et ts muſic and u panic 
ſion, with ſeveral eue, —4 


ſongs and formances, 
inſtrumental; ; and that Mrs. ounger Wo 


which, — fir Richard's ways Fen- 
tremely diverting. e * 
ch 255 e ee eee 
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commiſſioners of the forfeited eftates in Scotland. The ſame year, 

1715, he: publiſhed in $vo, © An Account of the State of the 
Roman-catholic Religion throughout the World. Written for 
_ the we pope Innocent XI, and now tranflated from the Ita- 
lian, To which is added, A Diſcourſe conterning the State of 


Religion in England : written in French in the time of king 


Charles I, and now firſt tranſlated. With a large dedication to 
the preſent pope, giving him a very particular account of the 


ſtate of religion among Proteſtants, and of ſeveral other matters 


of importance relating to Great Britain, 12mo. The dedica- 
tion is ſuppoſed to have been written by Hoadly, biſhop of Win- 


heſter. The ſame year ſtill, he publiſhed “. A Letter from 
the Earl of Mar to the King before his Majeſty's Arrival in 


England;“ and the year following, a ſecond volume of * The 
Engliſhman.” In 1718, came out An Account of his Fiſh. 
. he had obtained a patent for bringing fiſh to market alive; 

or, alas! Steele was a projector, and that was one circumſtance, 


among many, which kept him always poor. In 1719, he pub- 


liſhed “ The Spinſter,” a ub and © A Letter to the 


Earl of Oxford, concerning the Bill of Peerage, which bill he 
oppoſed in the houſe of commons. In 172, he wrote two 
| ae againſt the South - Sea ſcheme ; one called * The Criſis of 


roperty,” the other © A Nation a Fami 2 


Jan. 1720, he n a paper under the name of fir John 
Edgar, cle The Thee: which he continued every Tueſ- 


day and Saturday, till the 5th of April following. During the 
courſe of this paper, viz. on the 23d of January, his patent of 


governor of the royal company. of comedians was revoked by 


the king: upon which, he drew up and publifhed, A State of 
the Cafe between the Lord Chamberlain of his Majeſty's 
Houſhold and the Governor of the Royal Company of Come- 
dians. He tells us, in this pamphlet, that a noble lord, without 
any cauſe aſſigned, ſends a meſſage, directed to ſir Richard Steele, 


Mr. Wilks, and Mr, Booth, to diſmiſs Mr. Cibber, who for 


ſome time ſubmitted to a diſability of appearing on the ſtage, 
during the pleaſure of one who had nothing to do with it; and 
that, when this lawleſs will and pleaſure was changed, a very 
frank declaration was made, that all the mortification put upon 
Mr. Cibber was intended only as a prelude to remote evils, by 
which the patentee was to be affected. Upon this, fir Richard 
wrote to two of the miniſters of ſtate, and likewiſe delivered a 
| b to the king, in the 8 of the lord chamberlain : 
but theſe had no effect, for | 
does not appear for what reaſon; and the loſs he ſu 
this occaſion is computed by himſelf at almoſt 10, oool. In 
1722, his comedy, called 5 Conſcious Lovers, was _ 
. | 5 : | 8 5 WII 


ſion of the rebellion. in the North, was appointed one of the 


is patent was l ee it 
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þ 1 foreſight, and temperate addreſs, a 


Was W 
employed n to be a man of genius, Al 
ſigned him lodgings and a penſion equal to that of Callot, Who was 
there at the ſame time. He ſtayed in this city ſeven years, and 
left many proofs of his ſkill in painting, deſigning, and engraving. 


Jo reſemble him in perſon. [x] Theatre, No. XII, 


1 


5 [ 6 > 
R 
1 0 - 2 EA. 


- with great ſueceſs; and publiſhed with a dedication to the kin 


for which his 0 him a preſent of 50 ĩ .. 
Some years before his death, he grew paralytic, and retired to 
his ſeat at Llangunnor, near Caermarthen, in Wales, where he 
died Sept. 1, . 0nd was privately interred . to his 
own deſire. He had been twice married: his firſt wife was a 


Y 


ny 


upon the death of her brother; his ſecond was the daughter of 
Jonathan Scurlock, of Llangunnor, eſq. by whom de had one 
ſon (p] and two daughters, He teſtified his eſteem publicly for 
this laſt lady, in a dedication to her prefixed to“ The Ladies 
Library.“ He was a man of quick and excellent parts, ac- 
compliſhed in all branches of polite literature; and would have 


lady of Barbadoes, with whom he had « valuable plantation 


4 


A. 
1 $ 


a very good one, if he had not been ſo connected in literary 
r as well as in friendſhip, with Addiſon. He 2 
imſelf of their friendſhip in the following terms [. . de There 
never was a more ſtrict friendſhip than between theſe gentle 
men; nor had they ever any difference, but what proceeded from 
their different way of urluing the ſame thing. The one with 

| mpe | TR s waited and 
emmed the torrent; while the other often plunged himſelf into 
it, and was as often taken out by the temper of him who ſtoqd 


| N for a better writer than he does, though he is allowed to 


_ weeping on the bank for his ſafety, whom he could not diſſuade 


from leaping into it. Thus theſe two men lived for ſome years 


laſt paſt, ine other, but ſtill preſerving the moſt paſ- 
0 


r their mutual welfare. But When they met, 


ſionate concern 


they were as unreſerved as boys, and talked of the greateſt af- 
Fairs; upon which they ſaw where they differed, without preſſing 
(what.they knew impoſſible). to convert each other,” 


© STELLA (Jaws), an eminent painter, the ſon of Francis 


Stella, a Fleming, was born in 1596 at Lyons, where his father 
had ſettled in his return from Italy. He was but nine years old 


0 5 his father's death; but, applying himſelf to painting, ſucceeded 


fo well, that at f he went to Italy to be 255 ted, As he 
through Florence, the great duke Coſmo de Medijcis 
im; and, perceiving him to be a man of genius, aſ- 


Thence he went to Rome, where he ſpent eleven years; chiefly 


in ſtudying the antique ſculptures, and Raphael 's paintings. 

. Having acquired a good taſte, as well as a great reputation, in 

Rome, he reſolved to return to his own country; intending, 
J . ðè HENS PO $i IF TER To 621% Bas . N 


lo] A reputed fon of Steele, who paſſed by the nate of Dyer, was ſaid very much 


however, 


however, to paſs thence- into the ſ rice of the king 4. Spain, 

wha had —_— him more than once. He took Milan in ms 
way to France; and cardinal Albornos offered him the direction 
of the academy of painting in that city, which he refuſed. 


When he arrived in Faris, and was preparing for ee cardinal; - 


Foumworer detained. ered and preſented him to the king, who aſ- 
ſigned him a oa -penſion- and: lodgings: in the Louvre. He 
. ſuch ſatisfaction here, that he was honoured with the order 
of St. Michael. He painted ſeveral large pictures for the kin Ss 5 
by whoſe command the greateſt part of them were ſent to Madrid. 
Being very laborious, he ſpent the winter-evenings in deſigning 
the hiſtories of the Holy ee . e ee and chil- 
dren's plays, which were engraved, and make a large volume. 
He alſo drew the deſigns of the fronti ſpieces to ſeveral books of 
the Louvre impreſſion; and divers antique ornaments, together 
with a ſrieze of Julio Romano, Which he brought out of . ' 
He died of a moſt tedious conſumption in MP of 
This painter had a fine genius, and all his deed were 
wonderfu ly eaſy. His talent was rather gay than terrible: his 
invention however noble, and his deſign in a good ſtyle. He was 
upon the whole an — 8 ; but at laſt degenerated 
into what is called manner, ſeldom conſulting nature : which 
ſeems ſo likely to happen, that we ſhould not wonder if all 
Painters, who lived to any 1. 6 did the ſame. . __ : 
STENO r a Daniſh anatomiſt, was born at Co- 
penhagen, Jan. 10, 1638. His father was a Lutheran, and 
Sella to Chriſtian IV. he himſelf ſtudied under Bartholin, 
who conſidered him as one of the beſt of his pupils. To com- 
plete his knowledge he travelled in Germany, Holland, France, 
and Italy, and in the latter Alten obtained a penſion Kode Fer- 
dinand IL. grand duke of. 
- Proteſtant perſuaſion, / havin! — nearly converted before by 
Boſſuet at Paris. Chriſtian V. who we to fix him at Co- 
penhagen, made him profeſſor of anatomy, and gave him per- 
miſſion to exerciſe the religion he had adopted. But his change 
produced: diſagreeable effects in his own country, and he returned 
to Italy; where, after a time, he became an eccleſiaſtic, and was 
named by the p . his apoſtolical vicar for the North, with the 
title of biſhop © 
miſſionary. in Germany, and died at Swerin in 1686. He made 


ſeveral diſcoveries in anatomy, and his works that are aun / 


are chiefly on medical ſubjects, as 1. Elementorum Myologia 


Specimen, 12mo.. Leyden, 1 667. 2. 5 A_ Treatiſe on the 


Anatomy of the Brain,” in Latin... Paris, 1669; and 2 
1677 1. He alſo wrote» part of the — — 
inflow, to Ow bs Was: reat 2 


/ 


5 4 1669 he abjured the 


Titiopolis in Greece, Hei became now hr 
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168: STEPHANUS/BYZANTINUS. 


ANTINUS, or of By 
able grammarian, who lived in the fifth or fi 


he is careful to mark theſe kinds of names, and to explain 
their detivations, yet this takes up but very little room, in com- 
pariſon with the facts which he relates, and the teſtimonies which 
e Cites; that he made a great number of obſervations borrowed 
from mythology and hiſtory, which ſhewed the origin of cities, 
colonies, nations, their changes and differences; and that the 
title Eu relates to theſe ba SOIT arg St, L 
How great ſoever the injury is, which this work has ſuffered 
from the want of judgement in the abridger, and afterwards 
from the ignorance of tranſcribers, learned men have ſtill re- 
ceived conſiderable light from it; and thought, that there was 
none of the ancient books which deſerved more to be explained 
and corrected by criticiſm. Sigonius, Caſaubon, Scaliger, Sal- 
maſius, and others, have employed themſelves in illuſtrating it, 
The. firſt edition in Greek was by Aldus Manutius, at Venice 
1502, in folio; and it was printed ſeveral times elſewhere in the 
Greek anly. A Portugueſe Jew, named Pinedo, publiſhed it 
at Amſterdam in 1678, with a Latin tranſlation by himſelf, and 
à commentary. In 1684, Rickius, profeſſor at Leyden, pub- 
liſhed there the notes of Lucas Holſtenius upon this work, 
which notes he had received from cardinal Francis Barberini; 
and, in 1688, there came out in the ſame city a new edition of 
Stephanus in folio, which is reckoned the beſt. It is in 
Greek and Latin: the Latin tranſlation is by Abraham Berkelius, - 
wha has added a large and learned commentary. He died white | 
the work was printing; fo that his remarks upon the laſt letters 
. are not fo long, nor fo full of learning, as his remarks vpon the 


Tas (r) ei Bibl, Oræc. vol. iii. Bayle's Did. in voce,” 


firſt. 


STEPHENS. 169 


firſt. | James Gronovius, at Berkclius's death, continued the 
publication, and greatly contributed to the improvement of this 
edition 1 bi .. | | 

_ STEPHENS (Henzv). The name of Stephens is with good 
reaſon greatly reverenced in the republic of letters; ſince to this 
family it is indebted for the moſt correct and beautiful impreſ- 
ſions: 7 the beſt L eee m OI claſſics [O]. 
Henry Stephens, the firſt diſtingui ſon of his name, was 
0 Pre C — and one of the beſt ung his time. He 
died in 1520, and left three ſons behind him, who carried the 
art of printing to perfection; and were, two of them at leaſt, 
very extraordinary men, excluſively of their profeſſion, © . 

4 TEPHENS (1 
at Paris in 1503; and applied ſo diligently to letters in his 8 
that he acquired a perfect knowledge in the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew tongues. His father dying, as we have ſaid, in 1520, 
his mother was married the year after to Simon de Colines, in 
Latin Colinæus; who by this means came into the ſſion of 
Henry Stephens 's printing houſe, carried on his buſineſs till 
his own _— in 1547, and is well known for the neatneſs 
and beauty of his Italie character. In 1522, when he was 
nineteen, ert was charged with the management of his fa - 
ther- in law s preſs ; and the ſame year came out, under his in- 


ſpection, a New Teſtament in Latin, which gave ſuch offence 


to the Paris divines, that they threatened to have it burned, and 
him baniſhed. He 9 to have married, and to have ſet 
up for himſelf ſoon after; for there are books of his printing, 


dated ſo early as in 2526. He married Perrete, the daughter of 


Badius, a printer; who was a learned woman, and underſtood 
Latin well. She had indeed more:occaſion for this accompliſh- 
ment than wives uſually have; for-Robert Stephens had always 


in his houſe ten or twelve correctors of his preſs," who, being 


learned men of different nations, ſpoke nothing but Latin; 
whence there was à neceſſity, that his domeſties ſhould know 


ſomething of the language. He reſolved from the beginning ta 


print nothing but good books: he only uſed the Roman characters 
at firſt, but afterwards employed the Italie: his mark was a tree 
branched, and a man looking upon it, with theſe words, © noli 


altum to which he ſometimes added, ſed time.” In 


ſome of his firſt editions, he did not uſe figures and catch-words, 


as thinking them of little importance. In 1539, Francis 1. 


named him his printer; and ordered a new ſet of letters to be 


founded, and ancient manuſcripts to be ſought after, for him. 


The averfion, which the doctors of the Sorbonne had conceived 


- againſt him, on account of the Latin New Teſtament in 1 522; 
zeyjved in 1532, when he printed his great Latin Bible. Francia 


[6] Vitz Stephanoren a Maittaire. 


protected 


Ros RT), ſecond ſon to the former, was born 
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| jd a ded: by ſome, 
that Robert Stephens carried with him, not only the types of 
the royal preſs, but alſo the matrices, or moulds; in which thoſe 
types were caſt: but this cannot be true, not only becauſe no 
mention was made of any ſuch thing for above fixty years 
after, but becauſe none of the Stephenses/iafterwards ever 
uſed theſe types: and if Robert was burned in effigy at Paris, 
as Beza in his “ Icones“ relates, it was not for this, but 
for embracing Calviniſm at Geneva, of which he was ſuſ- 
pected before he leſt Paris. He lived in intimacy at Ge- 
neva with Calvin, Beza, Rivet, and others, whoſe works 
he printed, and died there in 1559. This eminent artiſt was ſo 
exact and ſolicitous after perfection, that, in a noble contempt 
of gain, he uſed to expoſe his proofs to public view, with offer 
of a reward to thoſe who ſhould diſcover any faults: ſo that 
it is no wonder his impreſſions ſhould be as correct as beautiful. 
He was, like the reſt of his family, not only a | a7 Fo but a 
writer: his Theſaurus Lingua Latina is a work of immenſe 
learning, as well as labour; and he publiſhed alſo in 15 ee ä 
he went to Geneva, a Latin piece, in anſwer to the Paris di- 
vines, who had cenſured his Latin editions of the Old and New 
Teſtament, which ſhews his parts as well as learning. He left 
his ſubſtance, which was very conſiderable, to ſuch of his chil- 
dren as ſhould come to Geneva, excluſively of the reſt. He 
had a daughter, who underſtood Latin well, which ſhe had 
learned by hearing it talked in her father's family; and thiee 
ſons, Henry, Robert, and Francis. But before we take any 
notice of theſe, we muſt ſay a word or two of his brothers, 
Francis and Charles. : 7 STA 9 0 I 231 Ai 5 8 
Of Francis, older than himſelf, we know no more than 
that he worked jointly. with his father-in-law Colinæus, aſter 
Robert had left him; and that he died at Paris about 1550. 
Charles his younger brother, though more conſiderable than 
Francis, was yet inferior to Robert, both as a printer and a 
ſcholar: nevertheleſs, Charles printed and wrote many uſeful. 
and valuable works. He was born about 1504, and became ſo 
{ng ſkilled in Greek and Latin literature that Laxarus de 
aif took him for preceptor to his ſon Antony, and afterwards. 
carried him with him into Germany. He ſtudied phyſic, and 
took a doctor's degree at Paris; but this did not hinder him from 
following the profeſſion of his father, and being printer to the 
king. In the mean time, he was more of an author than a: 
printer; having written upwards of thirty works upon various 
ſubjects. He died at Paris in 1564, leaving behind him a very 
learned daughter. Henry, Robert, and Francis, the 3 of 
; 3454 | IP Es | 0 ert, 5 
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Nobert, make ©. Mon jeffition of the Stephenses, and were 
all printers; It is neceſſaty to be ſomewhat particular about 
2 STEPHENS (Hewny), was born at Paris in 1528; and, 
being very carefully educated by his father, became the moſt 
learned of all his learned family. He was particularly ſkilfed in 
the Greek language, for which he conceived a fondneſs from 
his infaney; ſtudied afterwards under Purnebus, and the beſt 
"maſters; and became at length fo perfect, as to paſs for the 
beſt Grecian in Europe, after the death of Budæus. He bad 
alſo a ſtrong paſſion for poetry, While he was yet a child, 
which he cultivated all his life; and gave in his tendereſt years 
ſo many proofs of uncommon abilities, that he has always been 
ranked among the eelebres enfunt HJ. He had a violent propen- 
iy to aſtrology in the younger part of his life, and procured 
a maſter in that way; but ſoon perceived the vanity of it, and 
laid it aſide. It ſeems to have been about 1546, when his 
father took him into buſineſs: yet, before he could think of 
fixing, he reſolved to travel into foreign countries, to examine 
libraries, and to connect himſelf” with learned men. He went 
into Italy in 1547, and ſtayed there two years; and returned to 
Paris in 1549, when he ſubjoined ſome Greek verſes, made in 
his youth, to a folio edition of the New Teſtament in Greek, 
which his father had Juſt finiſhed. * In 155, he went over to 
England; and in 1551 to Flanders, where he learned the Spaniſh 
tongue of the Spaniards, 'who then poſſeſſed" thoſe countries, as 
he Rad before" learned the Italian in Italy. On his return to 
Paris, he found his father preparing to leave France: we do 
not know. whether he accompanied him to Geneva; but, if 
he did, it is certain that he returned immediately after to Paris, 
and ſet up à printing houſe: '* In 1554, he went to Rome, vi- 
ſiting his father at Geneva as he went; and the year after to 
Naples; and returned to Paris, by the way of Venice, in 1556, 
This Yours bulineſs committed to him by the government. 
Then he ſat down to printing in good earneſt, and never leſt 
off till he had given the world the moſt beautiful and corre 
editions of all the antient Greek and other valuable writers. 
He called himſeif at firſt printer, of Paris;“ but, in 1558, 
took the title of “ printer to Ulric' Fugger,“ à very rich Ger. 
man, who allowed him a conſiderable penſion, He was at 
Geneva in 1558, to ſee his father, who diet the year after; and he 
married in 1560. Henry III. of France was very fond of Stephe 
ſent him to Switzerland in ſearch of manuſcripts, an 
him a penſion. He took him after wards to court, and made him 
great promiſes: but the troubles, which accompanied the latter 
i , , , .. 
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part of this king's reign „not only occaſioned Stephens to be 
. Wa 3 is ee France ſo dangerous, that 
he thought it but prudent to remove, as his father had done be- 
fore him, to Geneva. Notwithſtanding all his excellent labours, 
and the infinite obligations due to him from the public, be is 
faid to have become poor in his old age; the cauſe of which is 
thus related by ſeveral authors. Stephens had been at vaſt ex- 
Pence, as 3 as labour, in compiling and printing his The- 
faurus Linguæ Græcæ: ſo much, in ſhort, that, without er 
reimburſements from the public, he and his family. muſt be 
inevitably ruined, - Theſe reimburſements, however, were never 
made; for his fervant John Scapula extracted from this treaſure 
what he thought would be moſt ryan and of greateſt uſe 
to the generality of ſtudents: and .publithed a lexicon in 4to, 
under his own name, which has ſince been enlarged and printed 
_ often in folio, By this act of treachery, en ed the ſale, 
though he could not deſtroy the credit, of the Theſausus = 
and, though he ruined his maſter, left him the glory of a work, 
which was then pronounced by Scaliger, and has ever been 
judged by all learned men, moſt excellent. He died in 1598, 
133 a ſon Paul and two daughters; one of which, named 
Florence, had eſpouſed the learned Iſaac Caſaubon in 1886. 
He was the moſt learned printer that had then been, or perhaps 
ever will be: all his Greek authors are moſt correctly printed: 
and the Latin verſions, which he gave to ſome of them, are, as 
Caſaubon and Huetius have ſaid, very faithful. The chief au- 
thors of antiquity, printed by him, are Anacreon, ÆEſchylus, 
Maximus Tyrius, Diodorus Siculus, Pindar, Xenophon, Thu- 
cydides, Herodotus, Sophocles, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, 
Plato, Apollonius Rhodius, Eſchines, Lyſias, Callimachus, 
Theoeritus, Herodian, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Dion Caſſius, 
Iſocrates, Appian, Xiphilin, &c. He did not meddle ſo much 
with Latin authors, although he printed ſome of them; as, 
Horace and Virgil, which he illuſtrated with notes and a com- 
mentary of his own, Cicero's familiar epiſtles, and the epiſtles 
and panegyric of 7 0 But he was not content with printin 
the works of others; he wrote alſo a great many things ſümſe . 
His © Thefaurus Græcm Linguæ has been mentioned: another 
piece, which made him very famous, was his Introduction 
a  Apologie pour Herodote. This ran through many editions, 
and is a very ſevere ſatire upon popery and its profeſſors. = 
STEPHENS (Paul), the ſon of Henry, though inferior to 
his father, was yet well {killed in the Greek and Latin tongues. 
His father was more ſolicitous about his being inſtructed in theſe, 
than in the art of printing. He carried on the buſineſs of a 
printer for ſome time at Geneva; but his preſs had greatly de- 
generated from the beauty of that at Paris, and he A 
. | | =” fo 


eld his types 10 Chouer, a printer.” He died at Genera, in 
r627, aged 60 years, leaving 'a ſon Antony, who was the laft 
printer of the Stephenses. Antony, quitting the religion of his 
father for that of his anceſtors, quitted allo Geneva, and re- 
turned to Paris, the place of their original. Here he was ſome 
time printer ro dhe king; but, managing lils affairs il, he was 
obliged to give all up, and to have recourfe to an hoſpita}, where 
he died in extreme miſery and blindneſs in 1674, aged 80. 
Joch was the end of the illuſtrious family of Stephens, after 
it had flouriſhed for five generations; and had done great honour 
to itſelf, by doing incredible ſeryice to the republic of letters. 
STEPHENS (Rovrxr, IE eminent antiquary, 
the fourth fon of Richard Stephens, eſg. of the elde 
that name at Eaſtington in Glouceſterſhire, by Anne the eldef 
daughter' of ſir Hugh Cholineley, ' of Whitby, in Vorkſhire, 
| baronet t]. His firſt education was at Wotton ſchool, whence 
he removed to CR OR Oxford, May 19, 1681. He was 
entered $6 Joung in The Middle N on. applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy of the common law, and was ca 


temper of his mind, which was naturally modeſt, detained him 


from the public exerciſe of his profeſſion, and led him to che 


more complete; and obtained in conſequence as many letters 


him to be chief ſolicitor of the cut r by 
he continued, wit 


Ly 


Mr. in the place of hiſtoricgrapher royal. E 
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formed. a deſign. * why a Hiſtory.of ki Fe Fin 4 
a reign which he th G b noe be e oft 
any other. ſince the Con 2 5 and, if we may 15 by the 
od impreſſion; which. fix ſcems to have had of theſe times, 
1 3 and care hever to advance any thing but from un- 
queſtionable authorities, beſides his great candour and integrity, it 
cold not but have proved a judicious and valuable performance. 
He married Mary the daughter of fir Hugh Cholmetey, a ea 
of great worth; died at Graveſend, near „in ow 
ceſterſhire, Nov. 9, 17325 pod was buried at NO the 
feat of his anceſtors. .._. e 
STEPNEY (Groxr),. an Englih p poet an an, \ 
teſcended from a family at Pen in F-vnbare i=r; * 
rn at London in 1663. He received his education at Wet. 
minſter ſchool, and was. removed thence to Frinity-college, 
Cambridge,.in 1682; 5 being of the ſame ſtanding With 
Charles Montague, eſq. afterwards earl of Halifax, 2. strict 
friendſhip grew up 5 een hh To this fortunate. incident 
was owing all the preferment St tepn hens enjoyed, who i is 
ſuppoſed not to have had parts e to Taye, ſen to any 
diſtinction, without 145 immediate patronay of ſo great a man 
as Jord Halifax. When 8 Grit ſet Hut in life, he ſeems 
to. have been attached to the ory intereſt ; for one of the firſt 
poems he wrote was an addreſs to James 1 1 upon tis 7 8 8 on 
to the throne. Soon after, when, Monmouth's . 
ont, the univerſity of Cambridge, to ſhew their zeal or the 
king, thought proper to burn the icture of that raſh. prince, : 
ho had formerly been their chancellor: upon which occaſion 
292 wrote ſome * verſes i in anfwer to this queſtion: by 


85 — 1 quid 5 
*Furba f ſequitur fortunam, ut ne e 55 
Damnatos.— Sit 1 


v n che Revolution, he 9 0 Holt, 200 50 
erred himſelf to be nominated to ſevefal foreign embaſſies. In 
1692, he went to the eh of 1 's court, in quality 
bro envoy; in 1693, to the Imperial court, in the ſame chu er; 

In 1 694, to 55 elector of axony ; and, two years after) to 
the electkors of Mentz, Cologn, and the congreſs sat Franc fort. 
He was employed iu ſeveral other embaſſjes; and, in, 1706, 

ueen Anne fent him envoy to the States General. He Was ver 
cceaet in his negotiations, which occaſioned his conſtan 
employment in the moſt weighty. affairs. He died at. Chelſea 
the year after, 1707, and was buried in Weſtminlſer Abbey 
where 4 fine monument was erected over him, with a pompo 
 Inferiprion. At his ferfure hours he compoſed feverat* other 
youu beſides thoſe. e ee ee ;, which are among the 

2 9 25 works 
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; 2 | | \ 6 An K 
ab 
in 167, upon the French King s prog 


y on the preſent intereſt of England, in 1701: to 
The proceedings of the Houſe of Commons 
reſs in Flanders. This 


| 1 is reprinted in the oem 1 waits; called. cc. Lord 
ta | 


rs's OlleRion;” N TT LOTTY 6 * 
— ne ney hors #luſb. I Kno hether 
po Stepney nude grey authors l v not whet 
his — appear ſuch wonders to the preſent age. One 
cannot always eaſily find the reaſon for which the world has 


He r wrote ſome political pieces in proſe, particu- 


ttect, ſays Dr. e 60 that the erte 


ſometienes Conſpired to ſquander praiſe. It is not very un- 


likely that he wrote very early as well as he ever wrote; and 


the performances of youth have many favourers, becauſe the 
authors yet lay no claim to public honours, and are thereſore 
not conſidered 2s rivals by the diſtributors of fame.” _ 

*« He apparently [7 profelied, himſelf a poet, and added his name 


to thoſe of the nA. wits in the verſion of Juvenal: but he is 


à very licentious tranſlator,” and does not recompenſe his neglect 
of the author by beauties of his own. In his original poems, 
now and then, a happy line may ce be found, and now and 
then a ſhort compoſition may give pleaſure. But there is in 
; -the whole little either of the Sracs ol wit, or the . of 
STERNE (Lavzzxcs); an Engliſh writer of very ori ginal 
Dwers, and a turn of wit ſomewhat'in the manner of Rabelais 
7 — as wy ſon of Roger Sterne, grandſon to Sterne archbiſfi 
He was born at Clomwell, in the South of Ireland, 
thi. 24, 171 3; Which was owing to the profeſſion of his father, 
Who was an Officer in the army, and at chat time ſtationed at 
Clomwell. After travelling wit his parents, from one military 
ſtation to another, through various countries, he was ſent to 
ſchootat Halifax in Vorkchire in 1722. Here he continued'til 
1731; and, in 1732, was ſent to Jeſus- college in Cambridge 
e he ſtayed eme time. He then went to Vork; and, 
being in a vey was preſented to the living of Sutton, by the 
"Intereſt of his uncle Dr. Sterne, a prebendary | of that church. 
He married in 1741; and ſoon Was made a Prebendary 'of 
Vork, by the intereſt alſo of his uncle, Who Was thetf ü 
very good terms With him, but “ quarrelled win him aft 


wards,” he ſays, « and became! his: bittereſt enemy, 
he would not e. A party man, and write Paragraphs in 8 


e e N means he Bot the living 
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duty at both places. He was then in very good health, which, 
however, ſoon after forſook him; and books; painting, fiddling, 
In 1760, he went to London, to publiſſi his two firſt volumes 
of Triſtram Shandy; and was that year preſented by lord 
F., to the curacy of Coxwould. In 17a, he went to France, 
and two years after to Italy, for the recovery of his health: but 
his health never was recovered. He had à confumption of the 
lungs, under which he languiſhed till 1768, his ſpirits never, 
failing . to the v4 for it was under _ oO that ay 
cCompoſed and publiſhed the greater ipart of his ingenious and 
entertaining works. + Garrick, who was his zealous friend and 
admirer, wrote the following epitaph for him: - + 4 


den price bea of Eiche warde E, 
Some worthleſs, unmourn d, titled fool to praiſe; 
| Where genius, wit, and hitmour, fleep with Sierne "| 


His works conſiſt of, The Life and Opinions of Triſtram 
| Shandy.” 2. Sermons.” 3. A Sentimental;Journey.” 4. 
« Letters,” publiſhed ſince his death. An extract or two from 
theſe will diſplay the ſpirit and humour of the man, better than 
any deſcription. In a letter, dated from Cox would, July 21, 
1765, he writes thus: . You muſt know, that by the gareleſſ- 
neſs of my curate, or his wife, or his maid, or ſome une within 
his gates, the parſonage-houſe at Sutton was burnt to the ground, 
with the furniture that belonged to me, and a pretty good collec- 
tion of books; the loſs 350l. The poor man with his wife took 
the wings of the next morning, — fled away. This has given 
me real vexation: for ſo much was my pity and eſteem ſor him, 
that as ſoon as I heard of this diſaſter, 1 ſent to deſire he would 
come and take up his abode with me, till another habitation was 
ready to receive him; but he was gone, and (as I am told) 
through fear of my perſecution. Heavens ! how little did he 
know of me to ſuppoſe, I was among the number of thoſe 
wretches that heap misfortune upon misfortune; and, when the 
load is almoſt inſupportable, add to the weight l God, who reads 
my heart, knows it to be true, that I wiſh rather to ſhare, than 


increaſe the burthen of the miſerable; to dry up, inſtead of 


adding a fingle drop to, the ſtream of ſorrow. As for the _ 
traſh of this world, I regard it not: the loſs of it does not coſ 

me 2 figh 3 for, after all, I may ſay with the Spaniſh captain, 
that I am as good a gentleman, as the king, only not quite ſo 
rich.” In another letter he ſays, ** I have had a parſonage 
burnt down by the careleſſneſs of my curate s wife: as ſoon as 
I can, I muſt rebuild it, I trow, but I lack the means at prefent: 


_ $TERNHOLD. i 


yet am never eee when I have not a ſhilli 1-4 in my 
pocket; for; when I have, I can never call it my o... 
He met with great civilities upon his travels, and was ſingu- 
larly noticed by perſonages of the firſt rank among the French; 


yet the eaſy and even manners of that people did not ſuit the 


rou ey nag and capriciouſneſs of his “ Shandean” humour. 
„ This, ſays he in a letter from Toulouſe, is as good as any 
town in the South of France, yet for my own part it is not to 


my taſte: but, 1 believe, the ground- work of my ennui is more 


owing do the eternal platitude of the French character (little 


variety, no originality in it at all) than to any other cauſe; for 
they are very civil; but civility itſelf, in that uniform, wearies 
and boddets one to death.” In another, © I am 3 to 
leave France, for I am heartily tired of it: that in ipigiry there 
is in French characters has diſguſted mm. 
In a letter from Montpellier of Feb. 1, 1764, he has given 
a curious 7rait of medical practice among the French: <* my 


phyſicians have almoſt poiſoned me with what they call bouillons 


refraichiſſants ; it is a cock flead alive, and boiled with poppy- 
ſeeds; then pounded in a mortar, afterwards paſſed through a 
fieve, There is to be one craw-fiſh in it, and I was gravely 
told it muſt be a male one: a female would do me more hurt than 
good. The folly of the preſcription is only exceeded by its 
be remembered, by all pariſh-clerks eſpecially, for his verſion 
of King David's pſalms, was born in Hampſhire, as Wood 
thinks; but he is not ſure. He is leſs ſure, whether he was 
educated, as ſome ſuppoſed [LI], at Wykeham's ſchool near 
Wincheſter ; but very ſure, that, after { 

Oxford, he left the univerſity without a degree. He then re- 
paired to the court of Henry VIII. was made groom of the 
robes to him, and had an hundred marks bequeathed to him 
the will of that king. He continued in the ſame office unde! 
Edward VI. and was in ſome eſteem at court for his vein in 
oetry. Being a moſt zealous reformer, and a very ftrid liver, 
e became ſo ſcandalized at the amorous and obſcene ſongs uſec 
there, that he turned into Engliſh metre one and fifty of David's 


pſalms, and cauſed muſical notes to be ſet to them. He flat- 
tered himſelf, that the courtiers would fing them inſtead of their 


looſe and wanton ſonnets; but Wood is of opinion, and fo are 
we, that very few of them did ſo. The poetry, however, and 
muſic being thought admirable in thoſe times, they were gra- 
dually introduced into all parochial churches, and ſung; as they 


continue to be in the far greater part on, TOR 


the more reformed and elegant verſion; ſince made by Tate a 
22 Lr] Athen. Oxon, ER N „ ANT 3s 321 
Vol. XIV. R Brady, 
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ERNHOLD (Tzoas), an Engliſh port and ever to 
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one), „ leſt bath example and encouragement to John Hop 
| 


Brady, and countenanced by royal authority. in 1696; and the 
much more perfect verſion of Merrick, lately ada i by Mr. 

Tatterſall. Haben fifiy other pſalms were t. to Engliſh 
metre 4 John Hopkins, a contemporary writer, and. ſtyled b 


- 


Bale [M |, © Britannicorum Poetarum ſai temporis non infimus,” 
The reit were done by other hands. We go not find, that 


any more of his poetry is extant; and hs ſpecimen, we have 


gives us no room to Jament it: however, let us not forget to 
commend the piety, of the man. He died in London in 1549. 


It may be ti 5 ta | TX hah upon this occaſion, what Heylin in 
1 1 


his Church h; his 
of the Pſalms. About this time,” ſays oy, << the Pſalms 
of David did firſt begin to be compoſed in Engliſh metre by 
Thomas Sternhold, one of the grooms of the privy- chamber; 
who, tranſlating no more than. /hirty-ſeven” (he ſhould have ſaid 


N 55 has remarked e tranflation 
«- 
DQ N 


Eins and others to difpatch the reſt; a device, firſt taken up in 
France by one Clement Marot, one of the grooms of the IF 
chamber about king Francis I. who being much addicted io 
poetry, and having ſome acquaintance with thoſe that were 
thought to be inclined to the Reformation; was perſuaded by 
the learned Vatablus, profeſſor of the Hebrew language in Paris, 
to exerciſe. his poetical fancy in tranſlating ſome. avid's 
Pſalms; for whoſe ſatisfaction and his own, he tranſlated the 
firſt fifty of them. Afterwards flying to, Geneva, he. grew 


- acquainted with Beza, who, in ſome tract of time, tranſlated 
the other hundred alſo, and cauſed them to be fitted to ſeveral 


tunes; which thereupon began to be ſung in private houſes, and 
by degrees to be taken up in all the churches of the French 
nation, which followed the Geneva platform. The tranſlation 


is faid by Strada to have been ignorantly and perverſely done, 


as being the work of a man altogether unlearned ; but not to 
be compared with the barbarity and botching, which every where 
vecurreth in the tranſlation of Sternhold and Hopkins, "Theſe, 
notwithſtanding, being allowed for private devotion, were by 
little and little brought into the uſe of the church, and permitted, 
rather than allowed, to be ſung before and after ſermons, Af- 


- terwards they were printed and bound up in the Common- 
Prayer- Book, and at laſt added by the ſtationers to the end of 
the Bible. For though it be expreſſed in the title of thoſe 
_ Jinging Pſalms, that mw {et forth and allowed to be 


ſung in all churches, before and after morning and evening 
prayer, and alſo before and after ſermons, yet this allowance 
ſeems rather to have been a e thay an approbation, no 

S 2 


ſuch allowance having been any "where found by ſuch as have 
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been moſt induſtrious and concerned, in the ſearch thereof. At 
firſt it was pretended only, that the ſaid Pſalms ſhould be ſung, 
© before and after morning and evening prayer, and alſo before 
and after ſermons, which ſhews they were not to be inter- 
Tg ee the public liturgy: but in ſome tract of time, as 
the Puritan faction grew in ſtrength and confidence, they pre- 
vailed ſo far in moſt places to thruſt the * Te Deum, the © Be- 
nedictus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis, quite 


out of our church.” 


"STESICHORUS, an ancient Greek poet, was born at 
Himera, a city of Sicily, in the thirty-ſeventh Olympiad, . 
which was about the time of the prophet Jeremiah. His name 
was originally Tyſias, but changed to Steſichorus, on account 
of his being the firſt who taught the chorus to dance to the lyre. 
He appears to have been a man of the firſt rank for wiſdom 
and authority among his fellow citizens; and to have had a 
5151 hand in the tranſactions between that ſtate and the tyrant 
halaris. He died at Catana in Sicily at above eighty ; and 
the people were ſo ſenſible of the honour his relics did the 
city, that they reſolved to keep them, whatever pretences the. 
Himerians ſhould make to the cont ry Much of this poet's 
hiſtory depends upon the authority of Phalaris's epiſtles; and if 
the genuineneſs of theſe ſhould be given up, which is now the 
general opinion, yet we may perhaps collect from them the eſteem. 
and character Steſichorus bore with antiquity. We have no cha- 


— 


in the collection of Fulvius Urſinus, at Antwerp, 1568, 8 Vo. 
Majeſty and greatneſs make the common character of his ſtyle: 
whence Horace gives him the Graves Camœnæ. Hence Alex-' 
ander, in Dion Chryſoſtom, reckons him among the poets 
whom a prince ought to read: and . him and Homer 
together, as the noble celebrators of the heroic race. 9 8555 
tilian's judgement on his works will juſtify all this: the force 
of Steſichorus's wit appears, ſays he 255 from the ſubjects 
he has treated of; while he ſings the greateſt wars and the 
greateſt commanders, and ſuſtains with his lyre all the weight 
and grandeur of an epic poem. For he makes his heroes 
ſpeak and act agreeably to their. characters: and had he but 
obſerved moderation, he would have appeared the faireſt rival 
of Homer, But he is too exuberant, and does not know how 
to contain himſelf : which, though really a fault, yet is one of 
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racter of his works on record: Suidas only tells us, in general, 
that he compoſed a book of lyrics in the Dorian dialect; of which 
a few. (craps, not amounting to threeſcore lines, are ſet together 


thoſe faults which ariſes from an abundance and exceſs of 
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180 STILLINGFLEET. 
© STILLINGFLEET (Epwaz»), an Engliſh" prelate of 
e abilities and learning, was deſcended Mo an ancient 
amily at e TE nur Lork y]; and was born at Cran- 
bourn in Dorſetſhire, April 17, 1635, being the ſeventh ſon of 
his father, Samuel Stillingfleet, gent. After an education at 
0 e ee he was ſent in 1648, to St. John's- 
college, Cambridge; of which he was choſen fellow March 
31, 1653, having taken a batchelor of arts degree. He then 
withdrew a little from the univerſity, to live at Wroxall in 
/arwickſhire, with fir Roger Burgoin, a perſon of great 
Hank prudence, and learning; and afterwards went to We 
tingham, to be tutor to a young gentleman of the family of 
lerrepoint. After he had been about two years in this ftation, 
he was recalled by his patron fir Roger Burgoin, who, in 1657, 
ave him the rectory of Sutton; which he entered upon with 
reat pleaſure, OR received epiſcopal orders from Dr. 
| [RTE „the ejected biſhop of Exeter. In 1659, he pub- 
| liſhed © Irenicum, or a Weapon-Salve for the Churches 
Wounds :”” which, while it ſhewed prodigious abilities and 
learning in ſo young a man, gave 1 offence to many of the 
church-party. He did not ſcruple afterwards to condemn it him- 
ſelf, declaring, that ** there are many wes, in it, which, if 
he were to write again, he would not ſay; ſome, which ſhew 
his youth, and want of due conſideration ; others, which he 
yielded too far, in hopes of gaining the diſſenting parties to 
the church of England.” In 1662, he reprinted this work ; 
and, as he had greatly offended ſome churchmen by allowing 
too much to the ſtate, ſo he now meant to give them ſatisfac- 
tion, in a diſcourſe, which he joined to it, “concerning the, 
ower of Excommunication in a Chriſtian Church:” in which 
e attempts to prove, that“ the church is a diſtin ſociety 
from the ſtate, and has divers rights and privileges of its own, 
particularly that it has a power of cenſuring offenders, re- 
ting from its conſtitution as a Chriſtian ſociety ; and that 
theſe rights of the church cannot be alienated to the ſtate, after 
their being united in a Chriſtian country.”  - 
The fame year, 1662, he publiſhed © Origines Sacrz, or a 


F 7 


Rational Account of the Grounds of Natural and Revealed 
Religion ;” a work, which, for extenſive and profound learn- 
ing, ſolidity of judgement, ſtrength of argument, and per- 
ſpicuity of expreſſion, would have done the higheſt honour to 
z man of any age; and therefore was truly wonderful from one 
who had but juſt completed his twenty-ſeventh year. When 

he appeared afterwards at the viſitation, biſhop Sanderſon, his 
duioceſan, ſeeing ſo young a man, aſked him if he was any 


I.] Ut of Stillingſleet, prefixed to hie Works, in 6 vols, folio, 27 10. 
C relation 


 STILLINGFLEEF. 8 


relation to the great Stillingfleet, author of the Origines may 
Being modeſt! Mm that he was the very = he wel- 
comed him with great cordiality, and ſaid, that he expected 
rather to have ſeen one as Contra for his years, as he had 
already ſhewn himſelf for his learning.“ 7 5 the whole, 
this work has always been juſtly eſteemed one of the beſt de- 
fences of Revealed Religion, that ever came forth in our own 
or any other language, It was republiſhed by Dr. Bentley in 


* 


1709, with © Part of another book upon the ſame ſubject, 
written in 1697, from the author's own. manuſcript,” folio. 
This admirable work made him ſo known to the world, 
got him ſuch eſteem among the learned, that, when a rep 
appeared in 1663 to Laud's book againſt Fiſher the Jeſuit, he 
was choſen to anſwer it; which he did to the public ſatiz- 
j L , rt. 
The fame of theſe excellent performances was the occaſion 
that, while he continued at his living of Sutton, he was choſen 
' preacher at the Rolls chapel by Ge Hee Grimſton, maſter. 
This obliged him to be in London in term-time, and was a faix 
introduction to his ſettlement there, which followed ſoon after: 
for he mar preſegred to the rectory of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
1 
Temple; appointed chaplain to the king; made canon reſiden- 
tiary of St, Paul's, in 1070, as afterwards prebendary of Can- 
terbury, and dean of St. Paul's: in all which ſtations ha ac- 
quitted himſelf like an able, diligent, and learned divine. 
While he was rector of Sutton, he married a daughter of 
William Dobyns, a Glouceſterſhire gentleman, who lived not 
long with him; yet had two daughters who died in their in- 
fancy, and one ſon, Dr, Edward Stillingfleet, afterwards rector 
of Wood-Norton in Norfolk. Then he married a daughter of 
ſir Nicholas Pedley of Huntingdon, ſerjeant at law, who lived 
with hjm almoſt all his life, and brought him ſeven children, 


* * 5 


of whom two only ſurvived him. 


In 1663, he went out batchelor, and, in 1668, doctor, of 
divinity. He was deeply engaged in all the controverſies of 
his times; with Deiſts, with Socinians, with Papiſts, with 
Diſſenters. We forbear entering into particulars, as they do 
not now appear ſufficiently. intereſting ; and the catalogue of 
his works, will give the reader a very tolerable notion of the 
occaſions of his writings, and of the perſons to whom they 
were addreſſed, In 1689, he was made biſhop of Worceſter. 
He had a controyerſy, in the latter part of his life, with Mr. 
Locke; who, having laid down ſome principles in his (“ Eſſay 
on Human Underſtanding,” which "ſeemed to the. biſhop to 
ſtrike at the Myſteries of Revealed Religion, fell on that ag» 
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65. Afterwards, he was choſen lecturer at the | 
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bad the reputation of coming off with triumph in all his con- 
troverſies, but in this was fuppaſed to be not ſucceſsful; and 
ſome have imagined, that being preſſed with clearer and cloſer 
"r&ſoning by Locke, than he had been accuſtomed to from his other 
«adverſaries, it created in him a chagrin which ſhortened his life. 
There is, however, no occaſion to ſuppoſe this: for he had been 
ſubject to the 85 near twenty years, and it is no wonder, when 
it fixed in his ſtomach, that it ſhould prove fatal to him; as it 
did at his houfe in Park- ſtreet, Weſtminſter, March 27, 1699. 
Stillingfleet was tall, graceful, and well-proportioned; with a 
*countenance See freſh; and awful. His apprehenſion was 
quick and ſagacious, his judgement exact and profound, and 
his memory very tenacious: ſo that, conſidering how intenſely 
he ſtudied, and how he read every thing, it is eaſy to imagine 
bim, what he really was, one of the moſt univerſal ſcholars 
that ever lived. His body was carried to Worceſter cathedral, 
and there interred: after which an elegant monument was 
erected over him, with an inſcription written by Dr. Bentley, 
_-who hail been his chaplain. This, as it proceeds from ſuch a 
pen, gives a noble and yet juſt idea of the man, and affords 
good authority for many particulars recorded of his life, ſhall 
Pe inſerted” here, after we have given ſome account of his 
"writings. —. „ %%% cndes 
They were all collected, and reprinted in 1710, in 6 vols. 
folio. The firſt contains, 1. Fifty Sermons, preached on 
' ſeveral Occaſions,” with the author's life. The ſecand, 2. 
„ Origines Sacre,” 3. Letter to a Deiſt, written, as he 
tells us in the preface, tor the ſatisfaction of a particular perſon, 
"who owned the Being and Providence of God. but expreſſed a 
mean eſteem of the ſcriptures and the Crhiſtian religion. 4. 
Irenicum: The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, or an Im- 
partial Account of the Hiſtory, Nature, and Pleas of the pre- 
:ſent ſeparation from the Communion of the Church of Eng- 
land. The third volume contains, 5. Origines Britannicæ, 
or the Antiquities of the Britiſh Churches; 6. Two Diſcourſes 
concernlog the Doctrine of Chriſt's Satisfaction, n the 
Socinians. 7. Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity,“ 
in which he animadverts upon ſome paſſages in Mr. Locke's 
_ -Effay. 8. Anſyers to two Letters,” publiſhed by Mr. 
Locke. 9. ** Eccleſiaſtical Caſes relating to the Duties and 
rights of the Paxachial Clergy,” a charge. 10. Concerning 
Bonds of Reſignation of Benefices:” II. The Foundation 
of .Eccleiaftical Juriſdiction, and as it regards the Legal Su- 
premacy. ' r2, * The grand queſtion concerning the 'Biſhops' 
* right to vote in Parliament in Caſes Capital. 13, % Two 
"Speeches: in Parliament; 14. © Of the true Antiquity of 


© Londort,” 15, « Cuncerning the unreaſonableneſs' of a new 
585 7 8 Separation, 


$TILLINGFUEET: 18g 
Separation,” on'a account of the Oaths to King Williatn/ and 
Queen Mary.” 16. A Vindication of their e Au- 


 thorities' to fill the Sees of Deprived Biſhops.” 1 


% An 


Anſwer to the Paper delivered by Mr. Aſhton, at his ect 


to fir Francis Child, Sheriff of 
The fourth, fifth, and ſixth volumes 5 7 75 
againſt the Church of Rome, in controverſ' 


ace ultro ſubmiſerunt. 


— unus in his omnibus, quam al | 


,ondon, with 1 Paper itſelf.“ 


Pieces written 


with Creſfy, Sar- 


geant, and other Rs be darn ane Bent &y's 8 enten is 
this: 7 „ , | 
us E. | 3 TEE 
© Edvardus Stillingfleet, S. T P. quos ipſe multos ſcripfit 
Br Decano Ecclefiz Paulina Epiſcopus ediditque,  ' 
DW * 2 Vigor nĩenſis, xd 2; ; defenſor ſemper 
Jam tibi, quicunque hec legis, 850 invictus. | | 
2 7 & Europæ & literati orbis been es, Sh 
44] , | Ipſe per ſe notus: | | Ns Cet . 
De rebus mortalibus interfuit, Dorſetteaſi, 
20 ſanctitate morum, & oris ſtarurzque xvn Aprilis MDCXXXV, Patre 
1 digaitate, 15 | Samuele Generoſo. 
a * conſummate eruditionis laue Wan en habuit Andream u. 
i ; Undique venerandus. 5 11 Gen. Filiam, ND 
"Cui in humanioribus literis Cnitici, in 5 Atque ea defuncta 
Divinis Theologi, FTEzhzabetham Nicolai Pedley Equitis; 
beet Hiſtoria Antiquarii, in Faminas, quod unum diriſſe ſatis * 
SZͤcientiis Philoſophi, TLaanto marito digniſſimas. 
In lezum peritia Juriſconſulti, in civil Obüt Weſtmanaſterii XXVII Marti _ 
prudentia Politici, 1 MDCLXXXXIX. 
In Eloquentia Univerſi, Vixit annos LXIII, menſes undecim. 


Tres liberos reliquit-fabi n 


Ex e 4 e Edvardum, en 


in ſingulis; ecundo 
Vt Bibliothecam ſuam, cui parem Juacobum && Annam: | 
Ordis vix habuit, eee Jacobus Collegii 3 
* pectus omn's doctrinæ capax Cathedralis Canonicus 
Geſtaſſe integram viſus fit; Patri Optimo bene merenti 


ee tamen nullos libros noverat 


411 4 ae hoc poni curavit.”” 


* STILLINGFLEET Sn eſq;), was grandſon to 
the biſhop of Worceſter [J, and equally . diſtinguiſhed as a 
naturaliſt and a poet, the rare union ſo much deſired by Dr. 
Aikin. Both his father and the biſhop, were fellows of St, 
John's-college in Cambridge. His father was alſo F. R. S. 
D. and Greſham profeſſor of 'phyſic: but, marrying in 
1692, loſt his lucrative offices, and the bithop's fayour; a mis- 
fortune that affected both him and his poſterity. He took 
orders, 1 9 5 and obtained, by his father's e the 
reQory of New N Butts, Which he immediately exchanged 
for thoſe of Woo * 957 9 in Norfolk. He died 
in 1708.” ene his only b s educated' at Norwich 
fchool, which he left in 1720, with the character of an ex- 
cellent ſcholar: THle then Woe to We e Cambridge, 
SIE requeſt of Dr. Bentley, the itiafter, who had been pri- 
| ( 12 : and Wipe un . 
41 8 2 * 
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ate tutor to his father, domeſtic chaplain to his. grandfather, 


climate, production 


„Some Thoughts concerning Happir 
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and was much indebted to the family. Here he was admitted 

pril 14, 1720; took the degree of B. A. and became a can- 
didate for a fellowſhip; but was rejected, by the maſter's in- 
fluence. This was a ſevere and ae a. diſappointment ;. 


and but little alleviated afterwards by the doctor apology, 


that it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr. Stillingfleet's parts 
ſhould be buried within the walls of a college. Perhaps, how. 
ever, this ingratitude of Dr. Bentley was not of any real diſ- 
ſervice to Mr. Stillingfleet. He travelled into Italy; and, by 
being thrown into the world, formed many honourable and va- 
luable connections. The preſent lord Barrington gave him, 
in a very polite manner, the place of maſter of the barracks 
at Kenſington; a favour to which Mr. Stillingfleet, in the de- 
dication of his “ Calendar of Flora” to that nobleman, 1761, 


alludes with great politeneſs, as well as the warmeſt gratitude. 


His Calendar was formed at Stratton in Norfolk, in Nor- 
folk, in 1755, at the hoſpitable ſeat of Mr. Marſham, who 
had made ſeveral remarks of that kind, and had communi- 
cated to the public his curious © Obſervations on the Growth of 
Trees.” But it was to Mr. Wyndham, of Felbrig in Nor- 
folk, that he pp to have had the greateſt obligations. He 
travelled abroad with him; ſpent much of his time at his 
houſe; and was appointed one of his executors; with a conſi- 
derable addition to an annuity which that gentleman had ſettled 
upon him in his life-time, Mr, Stillingfleet's genius led him 
principally to the ſtudy of hiſtory, Which he proſecuted as an 
ingenious philoſopher, an ufeful citizen, and a good man. Gray 


the poet makes the following favourable mention of him, in 


one of his letters, dated from London, in 1761; „1 have 
lately made an acquaintance with this philoſopher, who lives in 
a garret [R] in the winter, that he may ſupport ſome near re- 
lations who depend upon him, He is always employed, con- 
ſequently (according to my old maxim) always happy, always 
chearful, and ſeems to me a worthy honeſt man. "His preſent. 
ſcheme is to ſend ſome perſong, properly qualified, to reſide a 
year or two in Attica, to make themſelves acquainted with the 


ny and natural hiſtory of the country, that 
we may underſtand Ariſtotle, 'Theophraſtus, &c, who have been 
Heathen Greek to us for ſo many ages; and this he has got 
propoled to lord Bute, no unlikely perſon. to put it inexecution, 
as he is himſelf à botaniſt.” An epiſtle by Mr, Stillingfleet, 
in 1723, is printed in the, Poetical Magazine, 1764, p. 224, 
He publiſhed, abopt 17337 an anonymous pamphlet, entitled; 


els ; and, in 1759, ap⸗ 
is net to be j VV 
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'S$T ILLINGF, EE r. 
volume of © Miſcellaneous Tres,” chiefly red 


from A ys in the © Amoenitates Academice, 1 5 


e interſperſed with ſome obſervations 


dditions of 


his own. © In this volume he ſhews a oy for claſſical learns. 
and entertains us with ſome elegant poetical effuſions. 
1 to it ſome valuable O 5 on Graſſes, 
and dedicated the whole to George lord Lyttelton, A ſecond 
edition of it a pere in 1762; a third in 1775. Mr. Stil- 


lingfleet likewi 


publiſhed © Some Thoughts occaſjoned by the 


late Earthquakes, 1 1750,” a poem, in 4to; © Paradiſe Loft, oy 
an Oratorio, 05 to muſic by Stanley, 1 60, 4to 5 The Ho- 
1 ane Diſhoyour of Agriculture, tranſlated from the Spaniſh, 


1760,” 8vo; and © Princip 


i 2. very learned wor 
u 


MY and Powe 
built an 


s of Harmony, 1771,” 
 Tartini 's © Trattato di 


ca_ſecondg la vera ſcienza dell” Armonia,” Theſe, and 
is 4 Eſſay on Converſation, 1757,” in the firſt volume. of 
Na 78 calleAion 7 Poems, entitle him to no ſmall degree 

Engliſh polite writers. The“ 2 ” Is 

Fr ph among 0 W. yndham, with all that warmth of f frien ſhip 

which diſinguilhes the author. As it is chiefly Gäste, 
does not admit of ſo many ornaments as ſome e of 
other kinds, - It contains, however, much good ſenſe, ſhews a 
conſiderable knowledge of mankind, and has ſeveral paſſages _ 
Oe. in. 9 of harmony and eaſy verſification, would not 


grace 
i once Mr, Sti 


ie Sele of our. molt a mired Here 1 4 
ingfleet ſhews himſelf {till fore from 


Bentley s eruel treatment of him; and towards the eee 
and moral cloſe of this poem (where he. gives us a ſketch of 
himſelf) ſeems to hint at a mortification of a more delicate 
7 which he is ſaid to have ſuffered from the other ſex, 


This too may perhaps account for the aſperity with which he 
p Prog in the ſixth yolume of 


treats the la 


ies in the Verſes” 
the Select Collection of Poems, 17 " 
pointments it was perhaps owing that Mr. 


married, nor went into orders, 
a ſadlers in Piccadilly, where he died a bachelor, Dec, 15, Fx 


Tom aged 6g, leaving ſeveral valuable pa 
theſe Me? Pennant alludes in a beauti 
refixed' to the fourth yolume of the . Bri 


To thoſe diſap- 
Stillingfleet neither 


His 2. reſidence was at 


ers behind him. 
1 elogium on him, 
y,” png: 


ſays, I received the — tokens of his regard 
yirtye of his promiſe; the only 
the flames to which his — 2 devoted alf the reſt.. 155 
was buried in St. James's . without any monument. 


 A'good portrait Le) of him has bees engrayed by 8 Ga 7 


* je 2 "30 Bxx Jain ST ase ne 
revive in their memories the image of 


"ry * ! Prints have been diſtributed 105 * . 


e abou feb a 


* 1 


1 


Ts that were reſcued from 


=, Wan, 


from 


| rofl but afterwards 


the 18th following, and finiſhed on the Thu 


n an original by Zoffai 


nlj, "then in, s - rng FROM 
propert , Lifter, lieu- 
tenant-governor of Greenwich Hoſpital ; 2 5 had 150 prints 
taken from it. This is his only W his friendst 7 7 
ae literary works ſufficient to preſerve. his memory. 
Stillingfleer's eldeſt ſiſter, Elizabeth, was married to Mr. Locker, 
of whom we have already given ſome memoirs. ' Mr. Stilling- 


fleet had ordered all his papers to be. deſtroyed at his death, 


poſſibly not'chooſing that any thing of his ſhould be ae 
afterwards. He had, however, printed i n 8vo eighteen copies 
of the following oratorios: 1. 0 Joſeph "Thi drama, ße 
obſerves, appearing to be unfit for the Rage, Was not filled up 
with the number of ſongs neceſſary to give it a p ag pets: Jength of 
time for performing. 2. ** Moſes and Zipp ink» The plan 
of this drama was, firſt thought of and laid Feb. 9, 1760, at 
night; and the recitative was finiſhed on Thurſday the 14th 
following, at eleven at night. The ſongs were begun Monday 
Ida follow- 
ing, all but the lt oo in the third act. 3. David 
and Bathſheba.” Ihe firſt ſketch' was begun Jan. 9, 1758, 
ended Jan. 12, ſongs and 1 and not 2 ow nt afterwards. 
Finiſhed June 6, 1758. 4. Medea.“ n March 8, — 


b; 


ten at night; finiſhed March 20, at ten Foy e morning, 


fame year, ſongs-and all; nearly the ſame as in this ip Few 

book. Without ſongs it was finiſhed March. . at eleven in 
the morning. Theſe memoranda are from his own hand- 
writing; as is the following new Jene: intended to take e of 


| one befc he written for «© edea: 


15 
9 : 

x ; 4 
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„ Diſmal fate of 5 „C ak 
Deſtin d from their birth to ill! Yi! 
Slave in body and in mind, )%FFCͤͤↄĩ ]. oi ao o. 
SByubject to ſome tyrant's will. . 125 ee, b,.. 
FVaooung, to wilful man a prey; 3 
Old, Uelpi pis'd and caſt away. 


 STOBAUS (Joawnss), an ancient 8 lier, Lived * 
the fifth century, as is 3 ſuppoſed [T]; for nothing 
certain is known, and therefore nothing can be 4 
him. What remains of him is a collection of extracts from 
ancient poets and philoſophers; yet this collection is not come 
down to us entire; and even what we have of it appears to 
be intermixed with the additions of thoſe who lived after him. 
Theſe. extracts, though they give us no greater idea of Sto - 
bæus 1 80 that of a common- place tranſcriber, are yet curigus 
and uſ as they preſent us with many things of various 


kinds, which axe io to be found no where elſe; ; and therefore 
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be de been lich valued by the Teargbd, " It appeats 
beyond diſpute, in Fabricius's opinion, that Stobæus was not 
a Chriſtian, becauſe he never meddled with Chriſtian writers, 
nor made the leaſt uſe of them, in any of his collections. The 
% Excerpta of Stobæus, were firſt publiſhed. in Greek at 
Venice, in 1536, and dedicated to Bembus, who was then the 
Curator of St. Mark's library there, and furniſhed the manu- 
ſeript: but they have been often publiſhed ſince from better 
manuſcripts, with Latin verſions and notes by Geſner, Gro- 
tius, and other learned men; particularly at Paris, in 1623, 4to. 
STOCK (CHRISTIAx), a celebrated ſcholar and Orientaliſt, 
was born at Camburg, in 1672, became a prot ng at Jena, in 
1717, and died in 1733, with a very high reputation, parti- 
cularly for Oriental literature. The chief of his works are, 
1. Diſputationes de pœnis Hebræorum capitalibus.“ . 
25 Clavis Lin we Sanz Veteris Teſtamentis,” 3. Clavis 
Linguz Sanctæ Novi Teſtamenti.” | Theſe two laſt, which 
are à Hebrew and a Greek lexicon, for the words contained in 
the ſacred, writings, have been much approved, have gone 
| through ſeveral editions, and received improvements and ad- 
JJ... aw ts 5 
STONE (Jorn), an Engliſh painter, was an extraordinary 
copier in the 8 of Charles I. and II. He was bred up 
under Croſs; and took ſeveral admirable copies, after man 
good pictures in England. His copies were reckoned the fineſt 
of any that had been then done in this nation. He did alſo ſome 
1mitations after ſuch maſters as he more particularly fancied ; 
— which performances were in good repute, and received into the 
| beſt collections. He ſpent thirty-ſeven years abroad in the 
ſtudy of his art, where he improved himſelf in ſeveral lan- 
i Fonte being beſides a man of ſome learning. He died in 
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STONE EpMonp), an eminent, though ſelf-taught ma- 


+ thematician, was a native of Scotland, and ſon to a gar- 


dener in the ſervice of the duke of Argyle. It is rather ex. 
traordinary, that neither the time or place of his birth is 
exactly known, nor even the time of his death. The chief 
account of him that is extant is contained in a letter written 
by the celebrated chevalier Ramſay to father Caſtel, a Jeſuit 
at Paris, and publithed in the Journal de Trevoux, p. log. 
From this it appears, that when he was about eighteen years 
of age, his ſingular talents were diſcovered accidentally by the 
duke of Argyle, who found that he had been reading Newton's 
Principia. e duke was ſurpriſed, entered into converſation 
with him, and was aſtoniſhed at the force, accuracy, and can- 
dour of his anſwers. The inſtructions he had received amounted 
to no more than having been taught to read by a 3 
. 5 14 2 ö Ps | u e's, 
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by Ramſay as a man of the utmoſt modeſty and an , 
He dil- 


£aged in different employ 
aft 


s TOW. thy 


ar Hal, büt uſually deſigned wilt" rin eat Sage "and ſo 
nutnefous in mot of die p leces, as to Fed = greet Tal of 
tettainment. He had a 18 who was a painter of land- 
0 and chiefly rep reſented views of tlie Rhine, but Was 
ot equal to him. A capital Py of Abraham Stork is, the 


| 2 tion of the duke of Matlh ph, in the uz Amſtel. 
Jon), an eminent En nol obey in was born in 
ZornbilI, ſince 


Linkin about 1525 [v]; and very 
it is certain that both his father 2 Andfi ner el there, and 
were perſohs of good ſubſtance” and credit. There is no ac- 
count of any circumſtances relating to his youth, except that 
he was bred to. his father's buſineſs, which, there is reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, was that of a taylor. When he quitted Cornhill is 
uncertain ; but, in 1549, Is find him ſituated within" Ald gate, 
from whence he afterwards removed to Lime-ſtreet Ward, Fl 
there he continued till his death. He began early to apply 
himſelf to the ſtu nl Fe? the hiſtory and antiquities "England, 
even ſo as to neglect his calling, and hurt his ti cumſtances. 
It was about 1 1 that he conceived thoughts of compiling an 
C 


Engliſh chron _— ſpent the remaining 3 of a, 9 70 
le in collecting fu things relating to this 
emed worthy to be tranſmitted th "polterity: He had pur- 


ved theſe ſtudies ſome time, and had acquired à name by his 
75 in them, when, perceiving how little profit he was likely 
in from his induſtry, he was upon the point of CO 

th in order to apply himſelf more diligently to the buſineſs 
of his profeſſion ; and. the expenſiveneſs of of purchalin manu- 
ſcripts was an additional motive to this tefolution: * But Dr. 

Matthew Parker, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was an e 
cellent antiquary, and a generous encobrager of thoſe ſtudies, 
erſuaded him to continue his purſuits, and aſſiſted him during 
is life by ſeveral benefaQtions.. N 
The firſt work which he publiſhed was, «A mmer of tlie 
Chronicles of England, from the Col in of Brute unto his 
own time.” He began this work ie deſire of the lord 
Robert Da afterwards earl of * wi ; and the occaſion 
of it was this: In I 562, Mr. Stow, in his ſearch after curious 

and uncommoh met with an e one written by 
Edmund Dudley, his lordthip' s grandfather, during his i poke 

ſonment in the Tower, entitled, * The Tree of the 

monwealth [x];” which he dedicated to king Henry V II. 
though it never came to his majeſty's hand. Mr. Stow kept 
the original himfelf, and tranſefibed a fair copy of it, which 
he Pre fired to, lord ord Dudley, WI 0 upoh this requeſted him to 
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draw up fo me work.of the ſame nature. F iN | 
tiquary therefore collected this ſummary, and dedicated it t his 

lordſhip; it was reprinted in, 1573s, 89, with additions, This 
ſame „ out the laborious and voluminous collections of 
Reiner Wolfe, printer to the queen; being Chronicle of 
Britain, and the Kings and Queens of that Kingdom,” printed 
and 1 by Raphael Hollinſhed, and going commonly 
under his name. The laſt and largeſt edition of hat work, in 
1587, . contains. many conſiderable additions of Mr. Stow ; 
indeed the main part of the continuation. of that hiſtory from 


K * . 


1573 to 1887. In 1598, he publiſhed his © Survey of Lon- 
don, containing the original, antiquity, increaſe, modern eſtate, 
and deſcription of that city, in 4to.. This uſeful and, valu- 
able work has been reprinted ſeveral times, with additions and 
improvements. by the author, and after his death by others; 
and, in 1720, a fifth edition of it was publiſhed, in 2 vols., 
Folio, by Mr. Strype, with the author's life and additions by 
himſelf. In 1600, Mr. Stow ſet forth his (“ Flores hiſtori- 
arum; that is, his ©* Annals of this Kingdom from the Time 
of the ancient Britons to his -n. This work was nothing 
elſe but his Summary” greatly enlarged, which he dedicatel 
to archbiſhop Whitgift. 10 was reprinted five years after with 
additions; but even in this improved ſtate it was no more than 
an abridgement of a much larger hiſtory of this nation, which 
he had been above forty years collecting out of a multitude of 
ancient authors, regiſters, chronicles, lives, and records of cities 
and towns; and which he intended now to have publiſhed, if 
the printer, probably fearing the ſucceſs of it, after the late 
appearance. of ſo large a chronicle as that of Hollinſhed, had 

not choſen rather to undertake this abſtract of Mr. Stow's 


oy 
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Towards the latter end of his life, finding himſelf reduced 
to-narrow circumſtances, for his purſuits had been rather ex- 
penſive than profitable to him, he addreſſed the lord-mayor and 
aldermen, that, in conſideration of his ſervices to the city, and 
in order to aſſiſt him in farther deſigns, they would grant him 
two freedoms of the city: and, ſome years after, he reſented 
another petition to them, ſetting forth, that he was of the age 
of threeſcore and four; that he had, for the ſpace. of almoſt 
thirty years laſt paſt, ſet forth divers works to them, and that 
he therefore prayed them to beſtow on him a yearly penſion, 
whereby he might reap ſomewhat towards his great charges. 
Whether theſe applications had any ſucceſs, is not known; 
nor do we find that he received any reward from the city, equal 
to the extraordinary pains he had taken for its glory, unleſs we 
reckon: for ſuch his being appointed the feed-chronicler of it: 
yet po great ſalary could be annexed to this place, ſince. __ Nr 
ma | Eo eas e * 


| to requeſt 2 brief from king James I. t ); coll ect ; 


 Chanitable |! nee. of well-di gu? 
What the, city contributed upon. this ,ocealion, may be eſti 
8; ated. from hat Was collected from the pariſhioners. 


Ui anch fixpence, He died of a ſtone-colic,, April. , 1605, 
and Was interred in the church of St. Andrew  Underſhaft 
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from which. it appears, that he was then in his W Year. 


. WhO rs eee wells << fn. tall of Taten, 
lean of body and face; his. eyes ſmall and chryſtalline; of 
pleaſant and chearful countenance; his fight and memory very 
good; and he retained the true uſe. of all his ſenſes to the da 


mild, and.courteous to any that required his inſtructions. H 
always proteſted never to have written any thing either for envy 
fear, or favour, nor to ſeek his own. private gain or vain-glory; 


and that his own pains and care was to write truth.” 


As to his literary character, he was an. unwearied reader of 
all Engliſh hiſtory, whether printed or in manuſcript ; and a 
ſearcher into records, regiſters, journals, original charters, in- 
ſtruments, &c. Nor was he contented with a mere peruſal of 
theſe things, but was ambitious of, poſſeſſing them as a great 
treaſure; and by the time he was. forty years of age, he had 


raiſed a. conſiderable library of ſuch works. His ſtudy was 


ſtored, not only with ancient authors, but likewiſe with ori- 
ginal charters, regiſters, and chronicles of particular places. 
Te had the greater n of enriching himſelf with theſe 
things,. as he lived ſhortly after the diſſolution of the monaſ- 
teries, when they were diſperſed and ſcattered abroad into 
divers hands out. of thoſe - repoſitories. | It was his cuſtom to 
tranſcribe all fuch old and uſeful. books as he could not obtain 
or purchaſe; thus he copied ſix volumes of collections for his 
own. uſe, which he afterwards-10 to Mr. Camden, who 
gave him for them an annuity of eight pounds for life. He 
was a true antiquary, ſince. lie was not ſatisfied with reports, 
nor with the credit of what he had ſeen in print, but had re- 
courſe to the originals: and he made uſe of his own legs, for 
he could. never ride, travelling on foot to many cathode; 50 
churches, in order to conſult-and tranſcribe from ancient re- 
cords and charters. With, regard to his religion, he was at 
rſt in all probability a favourer of Popery : for, in 1568, it 


ate had 4 jealouſy of "him, which occaſioned an order o 
council to Dr. Grindal, biſhop of London, to cauſe his libraty 
to be . ſearched for ſu 

vere found there: 


Alt. is very likely, that his known in 
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ble benevolence of Nan pep PE, 05 his Nite 
$t, Mary Fe which was pre than ſeven. ſhil- 
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where a decent monument was erected to him by his widow: 


of his death... He had an excellent memory; was very 3 


itious. books, of which ſort ſeveral 


clination 


ron 


e that Way kalen wt the ah of other troubles, 
on he underwent, 'either in the eccleſiaſtical ene 
in the far- chamber: for it is certain, that, about 450, he 
Was accuſed, though falſely, as appeared ypon trial, before the 
eccleſiaſtich)' commiſſioners, upon no leſs than a bundfed and 
forty articles. Papiſt or Proteſtant, he was an W and 
nerous man, unf ted in his life, and uſeful f in bis mY 
nts. BY 

To condude: is it not a nale en e int Sew! or 
a famous antiquary, and Speed, one of our deſt early 175 
worians, ſhould both have been taylors? 

STRABO, an excellent writer of antiquit , who ied” at 
the beginning of the emperor Tiberius's reign 35 has left us 
4 very valuable work, in ſeventeen books, “ De febus geogra- 

pen 2. His 1 was ancient and noble: and originally of 
 Ghoſlus, : aci te ; but he was born at Amalia, - 4 town 
of Pontus. he pra care was taken of his education ; for 
as we learn We iowa there was not a ſchool in Aſia,” who e 
maſter had any reputation to which” he was not ſent. He 
was ſent to Nyla, 5 7155 he was ver young, to learn rhetoric 
and rammar; and afterwards applied himſelf t6 hitoſophy, 
| well Read the maſters of the ſeveral ſects. X ander, his 
| Tam tranſlator, ſuppoſes him to have embraced the Perjj 54 
tetic doctrines and diſcipline; but this, as the learned 
favbon and others have obſerved, is exp Weds inſt 245 
declarations of his own, which ſhew him 255 enough 10 
have been a Stoic.- Ancient authors have ſaid fs little about | 
him, that we know ſcarcely any circumſtances of his life, 
but what we learn from himſelf. He mentions his own tra- 
vels into ſeveral parts of the world, into E pt, Alia, Greece, 
Italy, Sardinia, and other iſlands: be ſays, BG he went rn 
Armenia weſtward, till he came to that part of Etruria, which 
is overagainſt Sardinia; and ſouthward, from the Euxine ſea 
to the extremities of Ethiopia. He did not go ſo far as to 
Germany: on which account it is leſs to be wondered, if he 
had not deſcribed the countries this way with his uſual clearne! 
and accuracy Fl Cluver ſays, that he has not ; FE vor others 
have commended even this part of his Feograp gra phy. He men- 
tions ſeveral of his contemporaries, and ſeveral facts, rg 
ſhew him to have lived in the reigns of Auguſtus and T Tberius; 
but the year of his death is not known, ia 

His books of geography are indeed among thi hoſt yaluah le 
ancient works, The two firſt are employed in ſhewing, 1 tha 
the Rudy, of geography is not only worthy. of, IRE Ft el 5 
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names and ſituations of places, but very fre 
the .cuſtoms;) manners, p oye, 0d: re 
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Strabo's work was . ES „ tg 
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Hoiſtenius, .Salmaſius, Bochart, Ez. Spanheim, aer ang 


<li, To this ples is ſubjoined the Chreſtomathia,. or epi- 
tome of Strabo; which, accondin to-Dodwell, who ON. 
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ten a very ; elaborate and "learned di ertation.. it, was 
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turnin is ircurnſtances and health were. eng but 1 
ding armer, merely for the ſake of His mumerehs fam: 
Suns. oon a ter, before he had time to- retrieye, . the .. 

des. The following letter, occaſioned, by, b 

n Hin ade . 1 Weſt iofter in 


dach as cannot. often be dipijed upon a miter occaſion LF 
45 N Lord, e l 11 5 2 1732. ; 


1 *6 ] « E Julf-now received) your, 1 lordſhip 's moſt ſurprifi gene- 
tous, opportune; beatiſic letter. I Was dead till I. . 


but it has given new life: 1 feel myſelf; gay; elated. 1 have 


been tythe gathering theſe three weeks, and;never thnught to 
enqui re after any thing for the future but the ice of Corn ; 
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% STRANGE. 


| 14, 1721. He was lineally deſcended from fir David 8 


5 „A younger ſon of the famil) of the tranges, or 
Strangs, of Balcaſly i in the | county. of Fife, Ss ſettled in 


Orkney at the time of the Refotmpiion. fe received his 


 claffical education at Kirkwall in Orkney, under the care of 2 
learned, worthy, and much- reſpected gentleman, Mr. Mur- 
doch M. Kenzie, ſtill alive; who has rendered great ſervice to 


his country by the accurate ſurveys and charts he has ay * | 


- the iſland of Orkney, and of the Britiſh and Irin co | 
Mr. Strange was originally intended for the law, hot: ; y | 
feſfion ill according with his peculiar turn of mind, 
quitted it in a ſhort — 5 and while 
us really pointed, went aboard a man of war dound for 
he returned ſo much 
etook himſelf to purſuits 


— iſted wich a ſea-life, that he again 


, variety of drawings and unfiniſhed ſhetches, with which 7 
pears to have amuſed thoſe Hours that his friends ſuppoſed 

* 3 to ſeverer labours. Theſe firſt eſſays of genius 
ling to diſplay its peculiar | -N were ſhewn to the 155 


8 at that time, bad taſte in fuck . ee they 
dy him very highl approved, and he . pr Lat — 
the young man ſhould be regularly placed under his tuition. 


This ee coinciding preſet. with his own inclinations, 


was accordingly adopted. rapid progreſs which he made 
under this maſter's e ftruAtions ſoon ſatisfied his friends that in 
making the arts his ſtudy and profeſſion, he had yielded at laſt 
26; the bent of nature, and was een the: 'Touple which 

enius rompted him to purſue. | 
While he was thus aſſiduouſſy engaged i in! tahing the nk | 


| . ow * his futute fame, a fatal interruption to the arts of 


pense took place in Scotland, by the arrival of the young che- 
valier; and Strange, urged by many motives, and particularly 
by the defire of gaini 74 a hand which was already become 
neceſſary to his happine 7 the rebel army. He continued 

the troops ſtyled the. e 
of the 


x poſt of danger as well, as honour, till the total defeat 


obliged him and All thoſe who eſcaped the carnage of ORE da 
to fly for ſhelter to the / Hlighlank hills. There young, Stran 
among the reſt, continu concealed for many months, 


the battle 
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e yet uncertain whither his 


aw; and might have continued to 7 7 — them ih hre 
- life, und his talents as an artiſt been for ever loſt to the world, if 
his brother had not accidentzll diſcovered in his 1 2 


r. Richard Cooper, at Edinburgh, the only” perſon oe | 
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ro \ eſcaped. the ſevereſt fate. of war, that the 1 
'ferves to be recorded. Having received command to execut 
ſome military order, i in the abſence of an-aid-de-camp, he was 

riding for that purpoſe along the ſhore,” When the ſword which 
he carried was bent t in his Rang LE a ball from one of the pgs 
veſſels. ſtationed off the coaſt. 

When the yigilance of purſuit was ſomewhat. abated, Stran; 
left the Highlands, and returned Edinburgh, where, 1 2 
firſt time, he began to turn his talents to account ans 5 
trived to maintain himſelf, in concealment, b the f 
ſmall ag of the rival "leaders in the rebellion, LES * 
3 muſt ſtill be extant. They were purchaſed, at the time, 

at numbers, at a guinea each. A fan alſo, the primar 
po ination. of which gave it in his eyes an additional value, an 
Where he had, on that. account, Faber more than uſual 


pains, was fold at this period, with a fad heart,” ** non has 


uæſitum munus in uſus, to the earl of Wem ſs; Who Was 
too ſenſible of i its value to ſuffer i it to be repurchaſe vher 

Was p popu a ſhort time afterwards. _.. F 
? Tired of a life of alarm and Privacy, Mr. Strange, at 
after much difficulty, procured a fafe conduct to Longo 
tending to embark for France; but not till he bad RET the 
uh Toa, 91 5 to the, bre; and made that hand 


| 1 


n 


ing ſafe! 1 7 racked dee, Ar: wie of Fe Sele his 
10 of viſiting France; and after remaining a conſider- 


able time at Rouen, reſp: Sed and bete by all the compa- 


nions in exile whom he found there, and obtaining an 3ꝗ 4 850 
prize given by the academy of that place, where his com 
titors, were very numerous, proceeded to Paris, and proſecut 


his ſtudies with infinite 74 46 chiefly under the direction * 285 


the celebrated Le Bas, It was. from is maſter. 1 that be had 
the firſt hint of the uſe of the inſtrument common 
am needl. e,. which he 3 greatly. improved. by 


Fngravings, 1 
he e 1 751, l b 
Bee when hi 


10 removed his Hawily $0 0 
rical engrayi 


fn Frogs ee he began to devote him ute to this nabe & 


and more i pecies of his art; of which, 1 in th 
e is EM entitled 8 be copſjdere: | 
| 3 
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STRANGE. | 


ts this time that by refuſing to engrave a a portrait of his 
darn majeſty, he incurred the ſtrong diſpleaſure of lord Bute; 
Sd conduct towards him the hiſtorian of his life will find de. 
tailed, with many other 1 circumſtances, in a letter to 
chat nobleman, which Mr. 8 Abs publiſhed i in the year 1775. 
It is not eaſy, or erhaps poſſi 9 2 1 . 9 for power to 
depreſs merit; 2 75 I 2. of i 5 ani who 
8 pite of all o . en ition. With reſpect be paintin 
whit he thus refuſed to ee it is faid that a 35 onage 15 
arently more 4 hes: in the queſtion than Jord Boe, ths h 
5 commended the ſpirit of the artiſt, who | ſcorned to perpe- 
ate ſo wretched a e medce 8 
In 1760 Mr. Ss ſet out for Italy, which, as the Tat of 
the fine = arts, he had long been anxious to viſit,” The dra 
made by by him in the cqurſe of this tour, ſeveral of. Nie 
7 55 en 2 are now jn the poſſeſſion of Jord Dundas. 
where thr ughout Italy fingylar marks of attention and 
7 04 accompanied him, not only from illuſtrious perſona 
bu from the principal academies of the fine arts which he 11085 
his route. He was made 3 member of the academies of 
Rome, F AS arg ant Bologna, and profeſſor of | royal aca- 
othing indeed 5285 more ſtrongly the L's | 
5 1 11 Sick his talents were held at Ro 9h , than t 
_ complip ent which, was yaa paid him þ 5 fg or Roffanelli in painting 
hes Cel edge that room 1 the Vatican librar ry, where 197% collection 
of en 3s preferved.. The Ag 4 5 the progreſs 
of the 2 gr engraving, and, amon ihe PS: of thoſe who 
were moſt eminent in it, that f Strange is introduced. He 
1 is repreſented holding under h js 1 a volume on which his name 
is inſcribecd; an honour. no Britiſh artiſt but himſelf. 
Similar marks of hiz gh paid a: — 1 45 5 beſtowed on his talents 
in France. In part 8g he was made a member of the royal 
acadetny of painting at Paris, t the higheſt honour, eyer conferred 
2 any foreigner. A 
ith reſpe& to the works X ihis artiſt, he left fifty capital 
lates, ſtill in get condition, Which are carefully boy by 
is family. They are engraved from pictures Lonbar e 755 cele- 
Þbrated Is of the Raman Florentine, a, ys 
i | other {chools. Their ſu ue Bec 15 bine be pe id 
1 ten Wal, 8 alleg Lt F. rom - his eſt 25 liſh- 


| aue Tet n j about Bo copies "of 
niet 9180 1 "a ce b ann ue plate wt KY he 


_ engraved, intending. preſent th to the public wh e 
FT hi m f fr ' adding 10 their he bl is be 
cd, wa "ay a ein. arranged in the order * * | 

ication each volume he prefixed wk portraits of 7 


th 1 ne dea "9 * exching, | * N Ws OP Me 
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proof, from a, eee by John Baptiſte Greuſe. This-is, tha 
aſt- plate be engraved, and is a proof that. neither bis eyes nos 
hand were impaired by years, It ſhews likewiſe: the uſe he 
made both of aqua fortis and of the graver. Each volume, — 
a dedication to the king, contains an introduction, on the 
_ greſs of engraving ; and critical remarks on the rau 
which his plates were taken. 
Among theſe engravings, it will be W there. 5 is 3 
from the —_— of any native artiſt of this country ; and that 


is from eſt's apotheoſis of the king's children. This 
. be ſolicited his majeſty's permiſſion to engrave, which 
was with the utmoſt readineſs; and every accommodation 


which the palace could give was liderally furniſhed to him, while 
engaged in the undertaking; in the progreſs of which he was 
often viſited. both by the king and the royal family. Before the 
work could be completed his avocations called him to Paris, 
and he ex y to have been forced. io leave the ne perl un- 
f finiſhed1ill his return; but his majeſty, in a manner _ 
flattering, conſented to let him take it with him. 
for fo much condeſcenſion, when a few copies of this — 0 
had been ſtruck off, the one! ſelf was deſtroyed, by cutting out 
on 1 figure, 1 ich, after being gilt, was preſented to 
maj e ſty. Hts 
On the Ich of Jan. 1787; Mr. Strange received the honor of 
knighthod, a diſtinction which flattered him the more, as-it 
appeared to mark a peculiar eminence in his-peofeſſion ; and 
2 that his royal patron: was fully ſenſible of the fene which 
iniſter had once vainly attempied to cruſn. 

Sir Robert enjoyed his honours but for a ſhort dais; 'On 
the 5th of July, 1792, he fella vidim nee complaint of an 
aſthmatic nature, with Which he had been long ſeverely afflicted. 
It is ſor thoſe who were beſt. acquainted: With his dend 
while living, to conceive with what ſentiments of regret this 
melancholy cent, though neither untimely not unexpected 
could not ber be felt by his family and friends. Of all men 

whom the writer af this narrative ever knew, ſir Robert St 
poſſeſſed the mildeſt and moſt ingenyobs manners, joined to 
ee of mind then 

is temper an endearing which invieod Won; and 

in his heart a warm — ndenrs re 9 — which 
infallibly ſecured it Te and be his enemy was im- 
pPaſſible - Unaſfpming even tone fault, and aver a diffidence 
 which:anxioufly ſhunned pretanſton, his opinions both of think - 
ing and of expreffing: himſelf, even: on the moſt: 
. occaſions, laid an irreſiſtible though; unconſcious claim, to tall, 


I anke gane, Phaſe, indeed, a ſkilful 8 
nen = . O 4 — 


—— Tbere was in 
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or miſled by an 2 has aſſerted the contrary. 
The head engraved from Greuſe, and prefixed to fir Robert's 
poſthumous volume, bears a ſtrong,” though ſcarcely a ſtriking 
_ reſemblance, to the original, and will probably be thought to 
2 what is here advanced. It may certainly with equal truth 

added, that in the whole of his deportment and general de- 


meanour, there was a remarkable degree of grace and modeſt 


di : ity,” e LF Ny LAGS HL OUTER. (EOS TY 
£ To theſe qualities, for which engaging is a phraſe: too tame, 
_ fir Robert added a liberality of ſentiment upon all ſubjects, 

which beſpoke ſuch a ſtrength and foundneſs of :underſtanding as 
would probably have ſecured him conſiderable eminence, even 
if his peculiar talents had been miſtaken, and law had continued 
the object of his profeſſional purſuit. Though engaged, from 

the motives which have been ſuggeſted, in the ſupport of a 
cauſe more allied to prejudice than connected with ſound reaſon, 


Tefle&ion made him early ſenſible of his error, (the romantic 


occaſion of which points out, in ſome degree, the generous ardour 
of his genius;) and his riper years paid the tribute of ſincere 
attachment to that eſtabliſhment of the ſtate, which his arm had 


once been raiſed to overthrow; With a juſt and enlarged ſenſe 


of political relations, religious principles the moſt zealous were 

conjoined; but his religion, hos | | 

his devotion,*like his other virtues, altogether'devoid-of oſten- 
n 3 a * n r - $7 3 f ö 
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Hie left behind him, beſides his lady, a daughter and three 
ſons; all of whom his honourable exertions would have ſuf. 
ficed to place in a ſtate of independence, even though honeſt 


ambition had not impelled the whole of them to inereaſe, by 


their own efforts, the inheritance deſcending from their father. 
The extreme aſſiduity with which he laboured for this purpoſe is 


the only cireumſtance in ſir Robert's hiſtory which yet remains 


unnoticed. In the coldeſt ſeaſons, when health permitted him, 
he went to work with the dawn, and the longeſt day was too 
 - ſhort to fatigue his hand. Even the moſt mechanical parts 
of his labours he would generally perform himſelf; choofmg 
rather to undergo. a drudgery ſo i 

truſt to others, or be the means of engaging them in a proſeſ⸗ 
ſion „which, notwithſtanding his on deſerved ſucceſs, he never 
thought deſerving of recommendation. In this convigion, he 
was always extremely ſolicitous to keep the pencil out of his 


to proſecute the ſame purſuits; to. wich he had devoted u life 
 unwearied diligence and application nk· noting 
His remains were interred, in compliance with what had long 


gh warm, was tolerant; and 


ſo unſuitable to. his talents than 


been known to' be his on modeſt delve, in the mut private 


erty Gps nt — 
immediately ng to thoſe ora once tende 
A ſimple tablet, with his name inſeribed, is all that dif inguiſhes 
the ſpot. - The: works indeed of ſuch- an artiſt form his trueſt 
and maſt appropriate monument. Theſe no time has 
to deſtroy, and, as long as the labours of taſte ſhall be objects of 
admiration among mankind, theſe aſſuredly will perpetuate his 
reputation; and with it a name not more to be remembered for 
the _ which gave it ner ne; the vigtues vers ewes 
| adorn | 
- STREATER (Ronexr), an Evglih painter, [ws born 4 
2534 and, being a perſon o e induſtry as well as 
arrived to an [„ perfection in his art. 2 . 
celled particularly in N architecture, and perſpective; and 
ſhewell himſelf a great maſter by the truth of his outlines, and 
(kill in foreſhortening his figures. He was alſo excellent in 
landſcape and ſtill-life; and ſhere is ſome fruit of his eee 
t: to be ſeen, which is of the higheſt Italian ſtyle, for pencils 
ng, Judgement, and compoſition. It has been ſaid, that he 
was the greateſt and moſt univerſal-painter. England ever: dred, 
which is 8 ſed to have been owing in ſome meaſute to his 
3 for he was wy gr re a very gonad hiſtorian, + Head a 
good collection of Italian books, drawings, and prima, 
2 — beſt maſters. Upon the reſtoration af Chartee Het | 
was made his. majeſty's ſerjeant- painter. Ie became violently 
affliQed withithe ſtone, and refolved-to be cut; which the king 
hearing, and having a great kindneſs for bim, ſent on pur 
poſe to Frabce for a ſurgeon, u ho came and performed the 
operation; which, however, Streater did not ſurvive. He died 
in 1680, having ſpent his life in great eſteem and reputation. | 
el 3 cho al works were in the Theatre at Oxford; ſome 
'hitehall; now burnt; the battle of the giants — | 
yr cee, Wifi Robert Clayton's; the pictures of Moſes and 
| Agrang: at St. Michael's church in Cornbill, & d. SK. 
STROZ ZI (Tirus and HER cUrxEs), father and Con; ; two 
poets of Ferrara, who both wrote in Latin. Their ems weie 
L. ue hg ether at Venice, 8vG. 251 32 and conliſt of 
e ee ee, in à pure and pleaſing ſtyle- Tims | 
died. ahant- $00 (60-2h8 e Lercules, his ſon, was + 
killed by a rival in 1308, Sirozai was alſo aniilluſtrious name 
at Florence, which migrated with the Medicis into France; and 
there ruſe to the higheſt military honours, as they had in heir 
own country attained the greatel commercial rank. There have 
been alſo ſeveral other —— the e of whom wwe ſhall 
notice onl ohh as moſt remarkable; 2 nd bn hop grants 
+ STR I (Cyxiaco), a 3 Rudent i in cher works of 
| Afiltotle, and there forę conſidered as a Peripatetic philoſopher, 
6 Was 


— He travelled over à great part 


was a; profeſſor of Greek and of philoſophy at Florence, Bo- 
Jogns, [and Pifa, in all which places he was highly eſteemed. 
He died in 1566, at the age of 61. He added a ninth and a 
tenth book to the eight books of Ariſtotle's politics, and wrote 
wem both in Greek and Latin. He had ſo completely made 
himſelf maſter of the ſtyle and ſentiments: of his great model, 
that he has been thought, in ſome inſtances, to rival him. He | 
had a ſiſter Laurentia, who wrote Latin poems. | 
| SERUVIUS(Georxet AA), a German ſcholar, dba: at 
| g in 1619. He became profeſſor of jurifprudence 
at Jena, and — called 2 the . of = —_ — Saxony. 
gave to ublic ſome ſtro his learning at 
Helmſtadt, before the + 1653 ay ut. ts hg year he Publiſhes 
a2 greater work, entitled, Syntagma Juris Feudalis; and, ten 
after, a ren compilation of civil law, under the ciths: of 
| 7. Syntagma Juris Civilis. He was twice married, and had in 
all 26 children. He lived to the age of 73, and died on the I5th 
of December 1692. He had a frankneſs ” manners that gzined 
2 neff we ſorm was robuſt, and his . 
indeſatigable, that lied to every magiſtrate the ex 
fhon of 2 Rowan, 2 * Oporter tantem. mori; and fo 
up to his own principle, that he made the | 
t of- 1 a very ſhort time — his death. 
STRUVIUS (Bux cap Gorrneue), one of the many ons 
— the preceding; and a very voluminous compiler. Saxius 
ſeems to ſay that he was born at Weimar; he Was afterwards, 
however, ſettled at Jena, where he followed the profeſſion of his 
father; and was, like him; eſteemed ſor his character as well 
us well as for his erudition. He was born in 1671, and died in 
1738. His firſt publication was his ( Bibliotheca numiſmatum 
antiquiorum, 1 2mo. which A eared- at Jena in 1693. 2. 
44 Epiſtola ad Cellarium, de Bibliothecis, amo. th. Jo 1696. 
3 % Aatiquitatum ' . Syntag 
. . chiefly 
religion of the Romans, but is valuable. . — 2 
ridicus de Balneis et Balneatoribus, Ata. the ſame year, at Jena; 
all his werks indeed appear to have been publiſſied there. 5. 
4% Ata Literaria, VO. Vol. 1. 5 ws 2. 170. 6. 
4% -Bibtiotheca Philoſophica,” Zvo. 2704 ain, 1728. 7. 
„ Bibkotheca Hiſtorica, 8vo. 1705. Tie, 1 ſeveral other 
works of this author, has undergone .ſfoveral editions, and been 
much -augmented by other editors. The title to the lateſtieds- 
tion of this book is © Bibliotheca Hiſtorica, inſtructa a Bus- 
cCardo Gotthelf Struvio | aucta a Chriſti. Gottlieb Budeto, nunc 
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of the world, and purſurd his ſtudies wherever he Went. He = 


 SHRYDE. 
ne, novum opus Wide paſſe.” Tuns 


r Ms ys from n & le Volume, it is nom extended 
1 er ad} is not completed, firſt volume gf this 
cy was publiſhe Leipſic in 19924 the firſt part of the 
gth yolume, Which N contains very near 400 pages, Was: . 
publithed in the preſent year 1 797: It een ta he, when 
ö 80 com 2 index to t hiſtories of all nations. & 
«c"Bibli others ibrorum Tee 40. 1719. 9. Intra. 
A ad Nate Literariz, et. uſum Bi ee | 

e fifth edition o as yh a very thick volume, ſmall 

the oe e of Chriſtop her Coler and the- notes 
ches Lilienthal, was printed. at Leipſic in 47 10. 
life of h us father, Suden *« De Vita et Scriptis 9 A 
Struw, Byo. 170 He publiſhed alſo ſeveral 1 OP | 


nd ome oth ers in Latin all of which are mentioned in 
us's Bucher Lexi Kia, publiſhed at t Leipſic in 2393s 5 is 
5 par LA Gol excel ſlent Tadex, to the works of German | 
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= RPE H T the induſtrious editor of many gp ab 
—_— 5 born in London, of German parents [ n. - 
educated 1 La en Cambridge, Where be took 
% of M A. and was a admitted ad 7 at 17 uly 11s 


. He Tons collated 'to the eQory..q of Theydon boys, in 
ſex, in July 1669, 72 be re ney in Februa fallow _— 
237 the Yicarage of Low-Leyton, in that Len bad al 
a conſiderable ſinecure given him by archbiſhop Kei 


was lecturer of Hackney, where he died, (at the 1 of K. 
Harris, an apothecary, Who had married Io eee 
2 13, 1737, at an uncommonly great ages wage $1 
his vicarage near 68 years, He 2 55 an exa 47 —.— 
life, Which deute many curious circumſtances re N 
literary bjſtory of his times, as he had been engaged i Cray 
corre Aoi witharchbiſhop Wake, biſſ ops Artechury. By rnet, 
Nicholfon, and Shes eminent perſons. Fix volumes 15 5 
ders are now (I in the en of the ee 
of Milton, Cam 15 zeſhire., Steyße s Pub licatio len — 
44 85 1718 vo Nai ff Noa John, igh htfagt's W 2844 
1 900 Ar, 159% fal. 3 4 
pings, 5 b, ; 16g % g 1. flops far 
fer. 4 . % The, Life 


on 8 
3 9 1 1 0 , 
TE Wake it Te 1 . 
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Peter, 11 f fol, 10, « Lite ef [Archbiſhop Wpngik, 
1718,“ fol. 11. * An accurate edition of Stow's 'Suryey of 
London, 1720,” 2 vols. folio, for which he was 18 years col 
TeQing materials. Dr. Birch obſerves, that * his fdelity and 
Induſtry will always give a value to his numerous writings, how- 
Ty deſtitute of the graces, and even uniformity of ſtyle, and 
e art of connecting facts. 12. © Eccleſiaſtical Mein, 
1721,“ 3 vols. fol. He alſo publiſhed a ſermon at the aſſizes at 
ertford, July 8, 1689; and fome other ſingle ſermons, in 1545, 
ay WATERING. So A THO ee 
_ © STUART (J Aus), a celebrated architect and lover of claſ- 
ical antiquity, was born in London, Lg 131 J. His parents 
relided in Creed-lane, Ludgate-ſtreet, His father, Who Was a 
mariner, was a native of Scotland, and his mother of Wales, 
Their circumſtances were very narrow; but they were honeſt 
and worthy people, and gave their ſon the be education in 
their power. I. . Stuart, who was the eldeſt of four children, 
was left utterly unprovided for when his father died. He exhi- 
Þited, however, at a very early period of life, the dawnings of 
a ſtrong imagination, ſplendid talents, and an ardent thirſt for 
Knowledge. By whom he was educated we have no account; 
but drawing and painting were his earlieſt occupations; and 
thefe he purſued with fuch induſtry and perſeyerance, that, 
While yet a boy, he contributed very eſſentially to the ſupport 
of his widowed mother and her little family, by deſigning and 
1 * fans for a perfon in the Strand. 1 one of his 
ſiſters under the care of this perſon as his ſhop-woman; and 
de continued, for many years, to purſue the fame mode of 
maintaining the reſt of his famiilrr. 
Notwithſtanding the great preſſure of ſuch a charge, znd the 
many temptations to diffipation, which are too apt fo. attract a 
young man of lively genius and extenſive talents, Mr, Stuart 
employed the greateſt part of his time in ſuch ſtudies as tended 
to perfect himſelf in the art he loved. He acquired a very ac- 
eurate knowledge of anatomy; he became a correct draughtſ- 
man, and rendered himſelf maſter of geometry, and all the 
branches of the mathematics, ſo neceſſary to form the mind of 
god painter: and it is no leſs extraordinary than true, that 
ineceffity and application were his only inſtructors. He has often 
Confeſſed, that he was firſt led into the obligation N | 
"the Latin language, by à deſire to underſtand What was written 
under prints, publiſhed after pictures of the ancient maſters. 


£ ©. 


As his years increaſed, knowledge attended. their progreſs : 


He acquired a great proficiency in the Greek language; and his 
unparatielied irength of init earvied him nde 2 Hitz al- 
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ne prineipally that 
* lis e of the Ker ſize, but athl Bk H 
a robuſt conſtitution, invincible < courage, and ipflexibl 
655 1 Of lis the following fack is a proof; a wen, in 
8 forehead, bad grown to an inconvenient. ſize 3 11 5 one day, 
2 in n with a ſurgeon, he. alked him hoy. it co 
removed. The ſurgeon acquainted him with the length of 
the proceſs; to which Mr. Stuart obj biect , on 1 755 the 
inter ropon of his. purſuits, and alked whether, he "could n 
B it aut, and 15 it would be only neceſlary to heal the part. 
The ſur 6 1 rep Wl the affirm ative, but mentioned the very 
excrucia ain and danger of ſuch, an operation. Mr. Stuart, 


after A ſon's reflection, threw, himſelf back i in his 9 75 and 
aid, I. will ſit still; do it now. — The operation was per- 
formed with ſucceſs. With loch 98 ualifications, although yet 


Almoſt ini penury, he conceived the gn of vi ting Rome and 
Athens; but "34 ties of filial and 1 affection nen 
to, oſtpone his journey, till he, could infure. a certai 1 ae 
for. is mother, and his 1 7 and . ſiſtet. f 

died: he had 2 
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ns, og entered i no 
of Hungsry, and ſerved a 


+ en <p "6434 

| 4. the irg nee ol d we! _ 8 a ume w —_ 
pally founded, Was bis viſit io Athe 195 0 And "with N 
þ fy y. 2 mployed in t 585 ear 0 "the My Y 
from e year 1750,t0 1755s i 5 Ag; X drawings, 15 takide 
b theta” adme inks 'of the : ons, arc rehiteQy 8 ets 
| he firſt became WR With fs Jag FONTS and the, ale 
Mr. Dawkin ſe admiration. of his great 1065 alities. and 
wonderful everatice ſecured to yu their, patre 1258 1 
3 nerous/ſpirited' and enterpriting D Kone hog paſt 8 
glad to encourage a brother in ſclentifi gane, | 
ba uk al jour. with himſelf,” "ir 10 ua 
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0 ting os ang 
having at the fame ti 122 tf 
ardour of Urfüfrt. | gs TS 
- _—_ refult of weir at Pech ws ts 1 
of the firſt volume in folio of ** The (ee ab | 
tte” and 'delineated, by James Stuart, F. R. 
und Nicholas Revett, Pithters and Architects.“ 5 
4 very valuable acquiſition to the lovers of anti vities and ike 
ew arts, and is a. proper 75 panion to the In hy pions 
Ty, and Baldec, by Me. Dawkins an ah e .. Wood, 
ky the two artiſts 5 ear uy ops e proſecutic 
a deſign ſo worthy of ine coc of pirthage, wg 
this work, and the Tong tat oh ws 1e Ad erformed to 
compoſe it, he has been ive, for the DAR of 7 the Athenian 
Aman, piiverfatly” Fan kim Le ye. a W his 
coun 1 
dt his return to En gl 
t. Dawkins's family ; ; and, among A many rind, wh 
the report of 'his'extraordi inary qualifications ION ht oy, 
late or Anfon'led him Low Þ to the, reward molt: judicioul 
calculated to fuit His talents and purſuits? It was by wy 
"ſhip's apps jintment that Mr. Stuart became ſarveyo 
wien hoſp Foital, which he held till che day 7 his, death 4-4 
| univerſal #pp robarion. / He likewiſe conttantly received the n 
"rice and effedin of the marquis of Roc gen. 120 ER | 
principal nobility and gentry of taſte and power. N 
2 ointment” at Greenwich. hoſpital, 45 oy Abt Wo an 10 
building of that part which was deſtro ' the fire there, we 
8 under his direction. He 1 built ſeveral Rus 
in London; Mr. Anſon's in James AR, Irs. rn nen C's 
'Portrnan-ſquare, &c.. Hoe BEE be Ba. | 
In whatever new roject ne engaged, he purſued | 
uvidity, that he ſeldoi quittcd it w 1055 lere Was 
to be learnt or underſtood from it. Thus he 8 Rh If 
_Kilful in the art of eng Taving, and of ſculpture;. and his en Fe 
thuſiaſtical 10e for ae þ Fog made him alſo an a0, 
all the remote reſearches of an . Meh in this > play 
of his talents, 2 hg tribute to his memory as,a man Te no 
be forgotten. Thoſe who knew 10 Vl NS Gina op 
portunities of remarkinj the noblenc of Ko PIP 
4 fairing for wink ms, tit fe 'of x Taj 1 qd: an * 
© could be charged with e fing any ar gf he 2 
 whomſoever' he found ii. | We . 
Mr. Stuart was twice married; "Kirſk 5 I. 17 6d, tc 
| er, 4 very worthy Woran, by whom he. had a 
45 an infant; bis ſecond, wife, who. o rviy Was 
Gughter of Mr. Black kſtone, 4 farmer i in Kent; and to thi 1dy 
_ who was very * he was united at the age of 67 557 E 
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me Rad four children; one of e 4 boy s el Fe 
and tranſcript of himſelf, both in body 2 mind. 5] 
dited an aſtoniſhing for — defore he 
three years old, and would imitate with pen, or pencii, any 
thing that he fam lying on his farher's t „ Tpis child | 
darling of: his father) died of the ſmall-pox — the nd" of 
1787. Mr. Stuart's health was obſerved: to decline very rapidly 
from that ume. Ele expited,/ ut his houſe in be ner 
on the ſecond of February 1788, in the 76th year of his 4 
und was buried in à vanit of the church of St. wp ures 
Fields. 'T'wo volumes of his;great' work, +6 The Aiitiquities 
Athens, have been publiſhed: ſince his death ; the — ns 
former r. 


Re __ £7941the fa pogo e latter y 
eve | 
STUART-( b. (diener, A [Scontifh Hiſtorian, was born in 
"Edinburgh; in the year 1742. His father, Mr. George — 
Was a' profeſſor in Tat univerſity, and a man of conſiderable 
eminence for elaſſical taſte and literature. Gilbert Stuart, having 
made the uſual preparations in the grammar- chool and the um- 
verſity; applies applied himſelf to the ſtudy of juriſprudence.' For thut 
profeſſion, dans he is ſaid I —— diſqu Naan by — indo- 
de: and he yi began to ry, fn n+ for 
Marose, ani Bargen Mp ation. wa — 8 
waſted altogether in idleneſs, * e he Id 601 completed tits 
22d year; he publiſhed . An Hiſtorical Diſfertation conce 
the Antiquity of the Britiſh: Conſtitution, which had ſo m 
merit ad-to-obtain-for him che degree" of doctor of laws, from 
'the-univerſity of Edinburgh. After an interval of ſome years, 
in which he could not h ve neglected his ſtudies, he produced, 
2. A view of ſociety in Europe, in iis progreſs from rudene ſs 
bond refinement; or inquiries concerning the hiſtory of Jaws; go- 
and manners;” This is a valuable work, and probes 
that he had meditatediwith much attention on the met! important 
monumems of the middle ages. About the time when the firſt 
edition of this book appeared, Dr. Stuart applied ſor the pro- 
feſſorſhip of public law in the univerſity of Edinburgh; but 
' being/ difappoihted, removed ſoon aſter to Londend He there 
became from 1 7768 ba 1774; one of the writers of the Monthly 
Review. In 14 he returned to Edinburgh, Where he began 
ine ahdireview,: culled from the name of that City,” In 
: Wwds lihed,” In r. 78 he aggin 
" viſited London; and engaged zn the Pothica — and the 
English Review; 3:butcdoitig/at two fottnidable diforders, 
2 ; Us: jaundice and the drepſy; Ne rettirned by ſea 10 his native 
e ue dlech ie dn tarbor!s' h | 


* DOS Stuart were, 3 An anony- 
aus g againſt Dr, Adam, who had publiſhed a Lat 
___ __ grammar, 


a 
1778 his Viewief Soci 
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grammar, 1772. 4. 4% Obſervations concerning the public Law 
and Conſtitutional Hiſtory of Scotland, Bvo. Ens 779. 
In this work he critically examined the preliminary book to 4 
Robertſon's Hiſtory- of Scotland. 5. -** The. History of the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Reformation df Religion in Scotland, 
London, 4to. 1780: a work commended for the eaſy Meniey 
of the narrative, and for the more extraordinary: virtue of, {tric 
impartiality. 6. The Hiſtory of Scotland, ſrom the eſta- 
bliſhment of the reformation to the death off, queen Mary. 
4 ondon, 2 vols. 2 78a. His chief purpoſe in this book was to 
vindicate the character of that queens but the owhole is well 
written, and has been very generally read and admired: 7. He 
alſo reviſed and publiſhed. Sullivans Lectures on the Conſtitution 
of England.” This was about 1774. Dr. Stuart was about the 
middle ſize; and: juſtly proportioned.: His countenanee was 
modeſt and  expreſlive, ſometimes announcing ſentiments of 
lowing friendſhip, of which he is ſaid to have been truly 
ſceptible; at others, diſplaying ſtrong indignation againſt wy | 
and vice, Which he had alſo ſhewn in bis: writings. With: all 
which, not withſtanding a ſtrong conſtitution, he fell an early 
facrifice.. His talents were great, and his writings uſeful: yet 
zn his character altogether there appears to have been little that 
is worthy of imitation. He is painted in the moſt unſavour- 
able colours by Mr. Chalmers, in his Liſe of Ruddiman, who 
Hays, Such was Gilbert Stiart's laxity of principle as a man, 
That he conſidered ingratitude as one of the moſt venial of ſins. 
Such was his conceit as a writer, that he regarded no one's 
merits, but his OWD. Such were his diſappointments, both ag a 
writer and a man, that he allowed his peeviſhneſs to ſour: into 
malice; and indulged his malevolence till it ſettled in corrup- 
tion [k].“ If this character be not too harſhly dran, it is im- 
STUBBE (Henzr), an Englith writer of uncommon 
and learning, and eſpecially famous in his wn times, was born 
at Partney, near Spilſſbye in Lincoluſhire; Feh. 28, 1631. His 
father was a miniſter, and lived at Spilſbye; bus being inolined do 
be an apahaptiſt and forced to leave that place, he went with his 
wife and children into Ireland. Upon the breaking out of the 
rebellion there in 1641, the mother: fled; with. her ſon Henry 
into England; and, landing at Liverpool, went; on foot from 
thence. to London; where ſhe: ee table. ſubſiſtence 
by her needle, and ſent her ſon Henry, being then ten years of 
.age, to Weſtminſter-ſchogl,, There Dr. Baſby, the maſter, was 
o üruck with the ſurpriſing parts of the W one 
of . | | | 0801 Huge 
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him more than ordinary favour; and recommended him to the 
notice of fir Henry Vane, junior, who one day came aceiden- 
tally into the ſchool. Sir Henry took a fancy to him, and 
frequently relieved him with money, and gave him the liberty 
of ts, Uh his houſe, to fill that belly,” ſays Stubbe, 
* which otherwiſe had no ſuſtenance but what one penny could 
| purchaſe for his dinner, and which had no breakfaſt except he got 
it by making ſomebody's-exerciſe.” He 7 this in the preface 
to his Epiſtolary Diſcourfe concerning Phlebotomy; where 
many other particulars of his life, mentioned by Mr. Wood, 
and here recorded, are alſo to be found. Soon after he was 
admitted on the foundation, and his maſter, in conſideration of 
his great progreſs in learning, gave him additional affiſtance in 
books and other neceſſar ies... fe 34 ee] ue, 

In 1649, he was elected ſtudent of Chriſt-Church in Oxford; 
where, ſhewing himſelf too forward, ſaucy, and conceited, he 
Was, as Mr. Wood relates, often kicked and beaten. - How- 
ever, through the intereſt of his patron, he was certainly of no 
ſmall conſequence; for the oath, called the Engagement, being 
framed by the parliament that ſame year, was ſome time after 
ſent down to the univerſity by him; and he procured ſome to 
be turned out, and others to be ſpared; according as he was in- 
fluenced by affection or diſlike. While he continued an under- 
graduate, it was uſual: with him to diſcourſe in the public 

chools very fluently in Greek, which conveys no | idea 
of his learning. After he had taken a bachelor of arts degree, 
he went into Scotland, and ſerved in the parliament army there 
from 1653 to 1655: then he returned to Oxford, and took a 
maſter's degree in 1656; and, at the motion of Dr. Owen, 
was in 1657 made ſecond-keeper of the Bodleian library, under 
Dr. Barlow. He made great uſe and advantage of this poſt for 
the aſſiſtance of his ſtudies, and held it till 1659; when he was 
removed from it, as well as from his place of ſtudent of Chriſt- 
church; for he had publiſhed the ſame year, A Vindication” 
of his patron ſir Henry Vane; „An Eſſay on the good Old 
Cauſe; and a piece, entitled, Light ſhining out of Darkneſs, 
with an Apology for the Quakers,” in which he reflected upon 
_ the Clergy and the univerſities 2h) g Hpaet 

+ — his ejection, he retired to Stratford upon Avon in Wars 
wickſhire, in order 1 phyſic,: which he had ſtudied ſome 
years; and upon the Reſtoration applied to Dr. Morley, ſoon 


4 1 


after biſhop of Wincheſter, for protection in his retirement. 
He aſſured him of an inviolable paſſive obedience, which was all 
he could or would pay, till the covenant was renounced; and, 
upon the rereſtabliſhment of epiſeopacy, received conſirmation 
from the hands of his dioceſan. In 1667, he went to Jamaica, 
being honoured with the title of his majeſty's phyſician for that 
Vor. XIV. e | 8 iſland; 
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iſland; but the climate not agreeing with him, he returned and 
ſettled at Stratford. Afterwards he removed to Warwick, Where 
he gained very conſiderable practice, as likewiſe at Bath, which 
he fi nted in the ſummer ſeaſon. He did not, however, 
apply ſo cloſely to the buſineſs of his profeſſion, as to neglect 
every thing elſe: on the contrary, he was ever attentive to the 
tranſactions of the literary world, and was often a principal 
<>" pn Before the Reſtoration, he had joined Mr. 
obbes, with whom he was intimately acquainted, againſt Dr. 
Wallis, and other mathematicians; and had publiſhed a very 
ſmart tract or two in that controverſy, in which he was re- 
garded as ſecond to Hobbes. After the Reſtoration, he was en- 
gaged in a controverſy with ſome members of the Royal Society, 
or rather with the Royal Society itſelf; in which, far from being 
a ſebond, he was now a principal, and indeed alonG. 
* The Royal ria Pore from its firſt inſtitution alarmed the 
zealous admirers of the old philoſophy, who affected to repre- 
fent the views of many of its members to be the deſtruction, 
not only of true learning, but even of religion itſelf. This 
gave occaſion to Dr. Sprat's . Hiſtory of the Royal Society“ in 
1667, and to a diſcourſe by Mr. Glanvill in 1668, under the 
title of “ Plus ultra, or, the progreſs and advancement of know- 
Tedpe Tince the days of Ariſtotle, in an account of ſome of the 
moſt remarkable late improvements of practical uſeful learning, 
to encourage philoſophical 'endeavours.” Mr. Stubbe attacked 
both theſe works with great warmth and ſeverity, yet with pro- 
digious acuteneſs and learning, in a 4to volume, entitled, Le- 
gends no hiſtory, or a ſpecimen of ſome animadverſtons upon 
the hiſtory of the Royal Society; together with the Plus ultra 
of Mr. Glanvill, reduced to a Non plus, 1670.” In this book 
he charges the members of the Royal Society with intentions to 
| ge upon ancient and ſolid learning, eſpecially the 
Ariſtotelian philoſophy, to undermine the univerſities, to:deſtroy 
the eſtabliſhed religion, and even to introduce popery. This 
laid the foundation of a controverſy, which was carried on with 
great heat and much ill language, for ſome time; and Stubbe 
wrote ſeveral pieces to ſupport his allegations. He was encou- 
raged in this affair by Dr. Fell, who was no admirer of the 
Royal Society; and he made himſelf ſo obnoxious to that body, 
That, as he himſelf inſorms us, they threatened to write his 
The writings of Mr. Stubbe, though his life was no long one, 
were extremely numerous, and upon various ſubjects. Thoſe 
which he publiſhed before the Reſtoration were againſt mo- 
narchy, miniſters, univerſities, churches, and every thing which 
was dear to the royaliſts; yet he did this more to pleaſe and 
HF a 5 7 FX. 1 ple 
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eiple or attachment to a party: and when his antagoniſts in- 
ſulted him for changing his tone afterwards, he made no ſcruple 
at all to confeſs it: My youth,” ſays he J, © and other cir- 
cumſtances, incapacitated me from rendering him any great 
ſervices; but all that 1 did, and all that I wrote, had no other 
aim: nor do I care how much any man can inodiate my former 
writings, ſo long as they were ſubſervient to him.“ „The 
truth is, and all,” ſays Wood, « who knew him in Oxford, 
knew this of him for. certain, that he was no frequenter of 
convemicles, no taker of the covenant or engagement, no con- 
tractor of acquaintance with notorious ſectaries; that he neither 
enriched nor otherwiſe advanced himſelf during the late troubles, 
nor ſhared the common odium, and dangers, or proſperity of his 
bene factor. On this account he eaſiſy made his peace with 
the royaliſts, after the Reſtoration: yet not, as it ſhould ſeem, 
without ſame overt ads on his part. Thus, for inſtance, be- 
ſides conforming. entirely to the church of England, he wrote 
a ſmall piece againſt Harrington's Oceana, in the year 1660; 
which, in the preface to The good old cauſe,” printed in 
169, he had extolled, as if,” fays Wood, it were the pat- 
tern in the mount. By theſe means he made amends for all th 
offence be had given: I have at length, ſays he,“ —— 
all the umbrages I ever lay under; I have joined myſelf ta 
the church of England, not ouly on account of its being pub- 
licly impoſed {which in things indifferent is no ſmall cunſide. 
ration, as I learned from the Scottiſh tranſactions at Perth;) 
but becauſe it is the leaſt defining, and conſequently the moſt 
eomprehenfive and fitting to be national. 
After a life of almoſt perpetual war and conflict in various 
ways, this extraordinary man came to an untimely end: yet not 
from any contrivance or deſigns of his enemies, although his 
impetuous and furious zeal hurried him to ſay that they often put 
him in fear of his life. Being at Bath in the ſummer ſeaſon, ha 
had a call from thence to a patient at Briſtol; and whether be- 
cauſe it was deſired, or ftom the exceſſive heat of the weather, 
he ſet out in the evening, and went a by- way. Mr. Woad ſays 
that his head was then intoxicated with bibbing, but more 
with talking, and-ſnuffing of powder: be that as it may, he 
was drowned ge a river about two miles from Bath, on 
the 12th of July, 1676. His body was taken up the nem 
morning, and the day after buried in the great church at 'Bath ; 
When his old antagoniſt Glanvill, who was the rector, 'preached 
his funeral ſermon; but, as it is natural to imagine, without 
ſaying much in his favour. Soon after, a phylician of that 
place made the following epitaph, which, "though never put 
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varios cafus, et magna rerum diſerimina, tandem hie quieſcunt 
mortalitatis exuviæ Henrici Stubbe, medici Warwicenſis, quon- 


dam ex æde Chriſti Oxonienſis, rei medicæ, hiſtoricæ, ac ma- 


thematicæ peritiſſimi, judicii vivi, & librorum helluonis: qur, - 


quum multa ſcripſerat, & plures ſanaverat, aliorum falmi ſedulo 
proſpiciens, propriam neglexit. Obiit aquis frigidis ſuffocatus, 
Wood was contemporary with Stubbe at Oxford, and has 


given him this character: that, „he was a perſon of moſt ad- 


mirable parts, and had a moſt prodigious memory; was the moſt 
noted Latiniſt and Grecian of his age; was a ſingular mathe- 
matician, and thoroughly read in all political matters, councils, 
eccleſiaſtical and profane hiſtories; had a voluble tongue, and 
ſeldom heſitated either in public diſputes or common diſcourſe; 
had a voice big and magiſterial, and a mind equal to it; was of 
an high generous nature, ſcorned money and riches, and the 


adorers of them; was accounted a very good phyſician, and ex- 

cellent in the things belonging to that profefhion, as botany, 
anatomy, and chemiſtry. 'Y 
pliſhments, he was extremely raſh and imprudent, and even 


Vet, with all thoſe noble accoms 


wanted common diſcretion. He was à very bold man, uttered 
any thing that came into his mind, not only among his e 
nions, but in public coffee-houſes, of which he was a great fre- 
quenter: and would often ſpeak freely of perſons then preſent, 


| for which he uſed to be threatened with kicking and beating. 


He had a hot and reſtleſs head, his hair being carrot- coloured, 


and was ever ready to undergo any enterpriſe, which was the 


chief reaſon that macerated his body almoit to a ſkeleton. He 


was alſo a petſon of no fixed principles; and whether he be- 


3 1 which every good chriſtian doth, is not for 
mne to reſolve. ; 


would have been admired by all, and might have picked and 


chuſed his preferment ; but all thefe things being wanting, he 


decame a ridicule, and undervalued by ſober and knowing fcho- 
hats, mon 


Some other particulars, relating to Stubbe, may be read in the 


Aticle GREATRAKES; e 


words many of b 
conjunction with Ambroſe Philips and others,) a. New Ad- 


venture of Telemachus, printed in the London Journal of 
1723 or 4, ſince printed ſeparately in 8 vo. a beautiful piece, 
founded upon principles of liberty and true government, and the 


reverſe 


lad he been endowed with common ſobriety 
and diſcretion, and not have made himſelf and his learning 
mercenary and cheap to every ordinary and 33 fellow, he 


| ©" STUBBS (Gconer), redor of Gunville, in Dorſetſhire, a 
dne ee ee e mee, little known as ſuch, 
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however palliated, are upon a wrong foundation. Three or 


four letters in the London Journal, by biſhop Hoadly, at that 


time ſigned Britannicus, arguing againſt Popery, (which obliged 
even that great and good man to make an entire ſubmiſſion, 
without exception, to the pope, againſt the tenor of all his 
works) evidently laid the foundation on which G. Stubbs built 


his“ New Adventure.” He alſo wrote A Dialogue on 


Pane” in the manner of Socrates, between Socrates and 
Aſpaſia.” "This. he made the elegant foundation of a copy of 
verſes on the late Dr. John Hoadly's marriage, 1736, incloſing 
to him, with a letter, Aſpaſia to Florimel, referring all 


along to that dialogue. There are ſome other copies of verſes 


by him ſtill in manuſcript, though well worthy preſerving, 
viz, © The Athenian Statue,” an allegorical poem, doing 


juſtice both to biſhop Rundle (whoſe virtues he knew how to 


commend, as well as to laugh at his foibles), and to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical prudery and flander of biſhop Gibſon and Venn: 
„ Fickle Friendſhip,” on Dr. Rundle; and © Verſes on Miſs 
Wenman's Singing,” the author having dreamed of her. 
Though the. critics, perhaps, may think all theſe too florid, 


| yet they are very beautiful, and would better pleaſe the many. 


e printed alſo two ſmall volumes (if not more) of Mad, 
Sevigne's Letters, the firſt ever known in Engliſh, and thought 
to preſerve the good-humour of the originals better than any of 
his ſucceſſors. He was intimately connected with Mr. Deputy 
Wilkins, the Whig printer in Little-Britain, by marrying his 
ſiſter for his firſt _ | 
French prophets. G. Stubbs married a fecond wife at Saliſ- 

bury, daughter of Mr. Alderman King, who, after his death was 
married a ſecond time, to Mr. Hinxman, rector of Houghton 


45.0 


near Stockbridge. Mr. Stubbs was a ſilent, reſerved man, as 


ſeeming conſcious of a want of addreſs, though at the ſame 
time, of 2 23567 abilities and genius. | | ine 


STUKELEY (Wir Tian), an antiquary of much celebrity 


[M1], deſcended from an ancient family [x] in Lincolnſhire, 


was born at Holbech in that county, November 7, 1687. After 
having had the firſt part of his ner at the free-fchool of 
that place, under the care of Mr. Edward Kelſal, he was ad- 
mitted into Bene t- college in Cambridge, Nov, 7, 1703, under 
the tuition of Mr. Thomas Fawcett, and choſen a ſcholar 
there in April following. - While an under-graduate, he often' 


[1] Anecdetes of Bowyer, by Nichols, Stukeley, near Huntingdon. His mother hers 
Frances, daughter of Robert Bullen, of 


p-. 6214. 13 
Lu] His father, bn, was of the fr. Weſton, Lincolnſhire, deſcended from the 
ay of the” Stukeleys, lords. of Great ſame anceſtors with Anne Bullen. 
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who, by the way, was taken in by the 
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indulged a ſtrong propenſity for drawing and deſigning; and 
1 form DEA of arts books © Hs made 
hyſic, however, his principal ſtudy, and with that view took 
requent perambulations through the neighbouring country, 
with the famous Dr. Hales, Dr. John Gray of Canterbury, 
and others, in ſearch of plants; and made great additions to 
Ray's Catalogus Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam e,, 
with a map of the county, he was ſolicited to print; but his 
father's death, and various domeſtic avocations prevented it. 
He ſtudied anatomy under Mr. Rolfe the ſurgeon; attended 
the chemical lectures of ſignor Vigani; and, taking the de- 
gree of M. B. in 1709, made himſelf acquainted with the prac- 
tical part of medicine under the great Dr. Mead at St. Thomas's 
hoſpital. He firſt began to practiſe at Boſton in his native 
county, where he ſtrongly recommended the chalybeate waters 
of Stanfield near Folkingham. In 1717 he removed to. Lon- 
don, where, on the recommendation of his friend Dr. Mead, 
he was ſoon after elected F. R. S. and was one of the firſt who 
_ revived that of the Antiquaries in 1718, to which laft he was 
_ ſecretary for many years during his reſidence in town. He 
was alſo one of the earlieſt members of the Spalding ſociety. 
He took the degree of M. D. at Cambridge in 1719, and was 
admitted a fellow of the College of Phyſicians in the year fol- 
lowing, about which time { 1720) he' publiſhed an account of 
“ Arthur's Oon” in Scotland, and of © Graham's dyke,” with 
7 10 4to. In the year 1722, he was appointed to read the 
Gulitonian Lecture, in which he gave a deſcription and hiſtory 
of the Spleen, and printed it in folio, 1723, together with 
_ ſome anatomical obſervations on the diſſection of an elephant, 
and many plates coloured in imitation of nature. Conceiving 
that there were ſome remains of the Eleuſinian myſteries in free- 
_ maſonry, he gratified his curiofity, and was conſtituted maſter 
of a lodge (1723), to which he preſented an account of a 
Roman amphitheatre at Dorcheſter, in 4to. After having been 
one of the cenſors of the College of Phyſicians, of the council 
of the Royal Society, and of the committee to examine into 
the condition of the aſtronomical inſtruments of the Royal 
 Obſeryatory of Greenwich, he left London in 1726, and re- 
tired to Grantham [o] in Lincolnſhire, where he ſoon came 
into great requeſt. The dukes of Ancaſter and Rutland, the 
families of T yrconnel, Cuſt, &c. &c. and moſt of the prin- 


lo] In this town fir Iſaac Newton (one the earlier part of fir Iſaac's life and family, 
of the early friends of Dr. Stukeley) re- which he communicated to Mr. Conduit, 
_ _ ecived the firſt part of his education, and who then propoſed publiſhing his life. 
intended to have ended his days, if he could Theſe' papers, throu th the r e a 
have met with a fuitable houſe, Dr. daughter, fell into s hands of the late 
Stukeley, by his refidence there, had an lord Lyminy | 5 . 
opportunity of collecting ſome memoirs of | 


1 Cipal 


* . 


5 cipal families in the country, were glad to take his advice. 


rougt 8 8 
1 25 he married Frances daughter of Robert Williamſon, eſq; 
of Allington, near Grantham, a lady of good family and for- 


cure (1730), 


_ with the addition o 


of i 
„ [+] Publifie in757, under this titles = Ga l. He had the ofer of that of Hot, 
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During his reſidence here, he deelined an invitation from Al- 
gernon earl of Hertford, to ſettle as a phyſician at Marlb: 
„and another to ſucceed Dr. Hunter at Newark. 


tune. He was greatly afflicted with the gout, which uſed 
generally to confine him during the winter months. On this 
account, for the recovery of his health, it was cuſtomary with 


him to take ſeveral journies in the ſpring, in which he indulged 


his innate love of antiquities, by tracing out the footſteps of 


Cæſar's expedition in this iſland, his camps, ſtations, &c. The 


fruit of his more diſtant travels was his Itinerarium Cu- 
rioſum; or, an Account of the Antiquities and Curioſities in 


his Travels through Great Britain, Centuria I. adorned with 
one hundred copper - plates, and publiſhed in folio, London, 


1724. This was reprinted after his death, in 1 776, with two 
additional plates; as was alſo publiſhed the 


econd volume 
(conſiſting. of his deſcription of The Brill, or Cæſar's camp at 


Pancras, Iter Boreale, 1725, and his edition of Richard of 


Cirenceſter [y], with his own notes, and thoſe of Mr. Bertram 
of Copenhagen, with whom he correſponded), illuſtrated with 
103 copper-plates engraved in the doctor's life-time. Over» 


powered with the fatigue of his profeſſion, and repeated attacks 


of the gout, he turned his thoughts to the church; and, being 
encouraged in that purſuit by archbiſhop Wake, was-ordained 
at Croydon, July 20, 1720; and in October following was 


| eee lord- chancellor King to the living of All-Saints, 


in Stamfor 1557 At the time of his entering on his parochial 
Dr. Rogers of that place had juſt invented his 


Oleum Arthriticum; which Dr. Stukeley ſeeing others uſe 


with admirable ſucceſs, he was induced to do the like, and 


with equal advantage: for it not only ſaved his joints, but, 
of a proper regimen, and leaving off the uſe 

of. fermented liquors, he recovered his health and limbs to a 
ſurpriſing degree, and ever after enjoyed a firm. and active ſtate 
of body, beyond any example in the like circumſtances, to a 
| old age. This occaſioned him to publiſh an account of 
the ſucceſs of the external a 2 of this oil in innumerable 
inſtances, in a letter to ſir Hans N and the yeat 
after he publiſhed alſo, © A Treatiſe on the Cauſe and Cure 
el ew from a new Rationale; which, with an abſtract. 


« Ari Account of Richard of Cirenceſter, bech, the place of his nativity, from Dr. 
nk of Weſtminſter, and of his Works: R 2 þiſhop of Lincol a; and of an- 


with his ancient Map of Roman Britainz ot fromthe earl of Winghelſeaz but be 
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of it, has paſſed through ſeveral editions. He collected foine 
remarkable particulars at Stamford in relation to his predeceſſor 
biſhop Cumberland; and; in 1735, printed an explanation, 
with an engraving, of a curious ſilver plate of Roman work- 
manſhip in baſſo felievo, found underground at Rifley Park in 
Derbyſhire; wherein he traces its journey thither, from the 
church of Bourges, to which it had been glven by Exſuperius, 
called St. Swithin, biſhop of "Toulouſe, about the year 205. 
He publiſhed alſo the ſame year, his f“ Palzographia Sacra, 


Ne I. or, Diſcourſes on the Monuments of Antiquity that relate 


to Sacred Hiſtory,” in 4to, which he dedicated'to fir Richard 
Ellys, bart. from whom he had received many favours. 
In-this work (which was to have been continued in ſucceeding 
numbers) he undertakes to ſhew, how Heathen Mythology is 
derived from Sacred Hiſtory, and that the Bacchus in the e 
is no other than the Jehovah in the Scripture, the conductor of 
the Iſraelites through the wilderneſs. In his country retire- 
ment he diſpoſed his collection of Greek and Roman coins ac- 
cording to the order of the Seripture Hiſtory; and cut out a 
machine in wood [&] (on the plan of an Orrery) which ſhews 
the motion of the heaveply bodies, the courſe of the tide, &c. 
In 1737 he loſt his wife; and, in 1738, married Elizabeth, the 
only daughter of Dr. Gale dean of Vork, and ſiſter to his in- 
timate friends Roger and Samuel Gale, eſquires: and from this 
time he often ſpent his winters in London. In 1740, he pub- 
liſhed an account of Stonehenge, dedicated to the duke of An- 
caſter, who had made him one of his chaplains, and given him 
the living of Somerby near Grantham the year before. In 
In 1741, he preached a Thirtieth of January Sermon before 
the Houſe of Commons; and in that year became one of the 
founders of the Egyptian ſociety 5 5 In 1743 he printed an 
account of lady Roiſia's ſepulchral cell lately diſcovered at 
Royſton, in a tract, entitled, 8 Britannica, N* I.“ 
to which an anſwer was publiſhed by Mr. Parkin [T] in 1744. 
The doctor replied 'in “ Palzographia Britannica, Ne II.” 
1746, giving an account therein of the origin of the univer- 
ſities of Cambridge and Stamford, both from Croyland-abbey; 
of the Roman city Granta, on the north-ſide of the river; 
of the beginning of Cardike near Waterbeach, &c. To this 
Mr, Parkin again replied in 1748; but it does not appear that 


[a] He alſo cut out a Stonehenge in 
a wood, arranged on à common round 
trencher ; which at his ſale was purchaſed 
by Edward. Haiſtwell, eſq;- F. S. A. for 

T * 128. ; . = 3 * 
ls] Of which ſee the (“ Anecdotes of 
Bowyer,” p. 107 and 623. The great 
aud learned earl of Pembioke, the firſt 
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patron of this ſociety, accompanied Dr. 
S:ukeley in opening the barrows or the 
Wiltſhire Downs; and drawings of his 
lordſhip's antique marbles at Wilton were 
taken by the dove. ET ET 
| ( J Charles Parkin, M. A. rector of 

xburgh, who continued Mr. Blomfield's 
hiſtory of Norfolk, 
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che doctor took any further notice of him. In 1747, the be- 
nevolent duke of e ee whom he had become-ac- 


quainted at the Egyptian 


George, Queen ſquare; hence he frequently retired to 


Kentiſh-town, where the following inſeription, was placed 


ee Me duleis ture quiess 
OO dbſeuro poſitus bes 
een ee * ruar otio 
Chyndonax Druida u]. | 
O may this rural ſolitude receive, 
And contemplation all its pleaſures give, 


" 
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Ile had the misfortune to loſe his patron in 1749; on whoſe 
death he publiſned ſome verſes, with others on his entertain- 


ment at Boughton, and a Philoſophic Hymn on Chriſtmas- 
day.“ Two papers by the doctor, upon the Earthquakes in 
1750, read at the Royal Society, and a Sermon preached at his 


own pariſn- church on that alarming occaſion, were publiſhed- 
in 8vo, 1750, under the title of The Philoſophy of Earth 
quakes, natural and Religious; of which a ſecond part was 


printed with a ſecond edition of his ſermon on * the Healing 
of Diſeaſes as a Character of the Meſſiah, preached before the 
College of Phyſicians Sept. 20, 1750. In 1751 (in 4 Palæ- 


ographia Britannica, Ne III.“) he gave an account of Oriuna 


the wife of Carauſius; in Phil. Tranſ. vol. xlviii. art. 33, an 
account of the Eclipſe predicted by Thales; and in the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine. 1754, p. 407, is the ſubſtance of a paper 
read at the Royal Society in 1752, to prove that the coral-tree 
is a ſea- vegetable. On Wedneſday the m_ of February, 1765, 
Dr. Stukeley was ſeized with a ſtroke of the palſy, which was 


brought on by attending a full veſtry, at which he was accom-- 


ociety) prevailed on him to vacate his 
preferments in the country, by giving him the rectory of St. 


- 


panied b as agen es [x], on a+ conteſted election for a Jec- 
Th eng 


turer. Lhe room ot, on their return threugh Dr. 
Stukeley's garden, they both caught their deaths; for the ſer- 


jeant never was abroad again, and the doctor's illneſs came on 


that night. Soon after this accident his faculties failed him; 


but he continued quiet and compoſed until Sunday following, 


the zd of March, 1765, when he departed, in his ſeventy- 


[v] Alluding 0 an un of glaſs fo in confidered it as a forgery ; but Mr. Tutet 


ſcribed, found in France, which he was has a MS. vindication of it, by ſome 


firmly perſuaded contained the aſhes'of an learned French antiquary, 43 pages in 
arch-druid of that name (whoſe portrait ſmall 4to. e e e e 
forms the frontiſpiece to Stonehenge), x]. Of whom ſee further in Anecdotes 
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eighth year, which he attained by remarkable temperance and 
regularity. By his own particular directions, his corpſe was 
conveyed in a private manner to Eaſt-Ham in Eſſex, and was 
buried in the church- yard, juſt beyond the eaſt end of the 
church, the turf being laid ſmoothly over it, without any mo- 
nument. This ſpot he particularly fixed on, in a viſit he paid 
ſome time before to the vicar of that pariſh, when walking 
with him one day in the church-yard. Thus ended a valuable 
life, daily ſpent in throwing. light on the dark remains of an- 
tiquity. His great learning and profound ſkill in thoſe re- 
ſearches enabled him to publiſh many elaborate and curious 
works, and to leave many ready for the preſs. In his medical 
capacity, his“ Diſſertation on the Spleen” was well received. 
His Reimerartuds Curioſum,“ the firſt-fruits of his juvenile 
excurſions, preſaged what might be expected from his riper 
age, when he had acquired more experience. The curious in 
theſe ſtudies were not difappointed, for, with a ſagacity pecu- 
liar to his great genius, with unwearied pains and induſtry, 
and ſome years ſpent in actual ſurveys, he inveſtigated and pu 
liſhed an account of thoſe ſtupendous works of the remoteſt 


antiquity, Stonehenge and Abury, in 1743, and hath given the 


moſt probable and rational account of their origin and uſe, 
aſcertaining alſo their dimenſions with the greateſt accuracy. 
So great was his proficiency: in Druidical hiſtory, that his fa- 
millar friends uſed to call him, © The Arch-Druid of this age. 
His works abound with particulars that ſhew his knowledge of 
this celebrated Britiſh prieſthood ; and in his Itinerary he an- 
nounced a Hiſtory of the ancient Celts, Oy the firſt 
inhabitants of Great-Britain,” for the moſt part' finiſhed, to 
have conſiſted of four volumes, folio, with above 300 cop- 
per-plates, many of which were engraved. Great part of 
this work was incorporated into his ehenge and Abury. 
In his Hiſtory of Carauſius, in 2 vols. 4to, 1757, 1759, h 
has ſhewn much learning and ingenuity in ſettling the prin- 
cipal events of that emperor's government in Britain. Jo his 
ůntereſt and application we are indebted for recovering from 
obſcurity Richard of Cirenceſter's Itinerary of Roman Britain, 
which has been mentioned before. His diſcourſes, or ſer- 
mons, under the title of Palæographia Sacra, 1763, on 
the vegetable creation, beſpeak him a botaniſt, philoſopher, 
and divine, replete with ancient learning, and excellent ob- 
ſervations: but a little too much tranſported by a lively fancy 
and invention. He cloſed the laſt ſcenes of his life with com- 
pleting a long and laborious work on ancient Britiſh coins, in 
articular of Cunobelin; and felicitated himſelf on having 
rom them diſcovered many remarkable, curious, and new 
anecdotes, relating to the reign of that and other Britiſh —_ 
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The 13 plates of this work were publiſhed after his deceaſe; 
but the MS, (left ready for publiſhing) remzined in the hands 
of his daughter Mrs. Fleming, reli& of Richard Fleming, eſq; 

an eminent ſolicitor, who was the doctor's executor. 57 his 


flirſt wife Dr. Stukeley had three daughters; of whom one died 


: —— z the other two ſurvived him; the one, Mrs. Fleming 
already mentioned; the other, wife to the Rev. Thomas Fair-. 
child, rector of Pitſey, in Eſſex. By his ſecond wife, Dr. 
 Stukeley had no child. To the great names already mentioned 
among his friends and patrons, may be added thoſe of Mr. 
Folkes, Dr. Berkeley biſhop of Cloyne (with whom he cor- 
reſponded on the ſubjeQ of Tar-water), Dr. Pocock biſhop of 
Meath, and many others of the firſt rank of literature at 
home Pima mer, He eminent foreigners with whom he cor- 
_ reſponded were Dr. Heigertahl, Mr. Keyſler, and the learned 
father Montfaucon, who inſerted ſome of his deſigns (ſent him 
by archbiſhop Wake) in his Antiquity explained. A good 
account of Dr. Stukeley was, with his own permiſſion, 4 77 a 
in 1725, by Mr. Maſters, in the ſecond part of his hiſtory of 
Corpus Chriſti- college; and very ſoon” after his death a ſhort. 
but juſt character of him was glven in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for 1765, dy his friend Peter Collinſon. Of doth 
theſe, the author of the Anecdotes of Bowyer availed himſelf; 
and was favoured with ſeveral additional particulars from re- 
ſpectable authority. After his deceaſe, a medal of him was 
caſt and repaired by Gaub; on one ſide the head adorned with 
oak leaves, inſcribed REV. VI. STVKELEY, M. p. s. k. & A. s. 
Exergue, æt. 54. Reverſe, a view of Stonehenge, OB. MAR. 4s 
| 1 84; [but this is a miſtake, for he was in fact but 
78]. There is a portrait of him, after Kneller, in mezzo- 
tinto, by J. Smith in 1721, before he took orders, with his 
arms, viz. Argent, a Spread-Eagle double-headed Sable. Mrs. 
Fleming had another portrait of him in his robes, by Wills; 
and Mrs Parſons (relict of Dr James Parſons) had a fine 
miniature, which was eſteemed a good likeneſs. © 
- STUNICA (JAMES Lor EZ), or, in his own language, Di- 
ducs Lopez de Zuniga, a learned Spaniſh divine and philologer, 
_ of the univerſity of Alcala, who wrote _ Eraſtnus, and 
againſt the notes of James le Fevre on St. Paul's Epiſtles. © He 
produced alſo an account of à journey from Alcala to Rome, 
entitled, Itinerarium, dum Compluto Romam profiſceretur. 
He died at Naples in 1530. He had a relation called Diego 
Stunica, an Auguſtine Monk, and a doctor of Toledo. 
"A STURM TUS 


810 (Inis), a Getman of great learning and 
excellent qualities [y], was of a noble family of Straſburg, and 
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born chere in 1489. He, made. himſelf illuſtrious. by the ler- 


vices he did his country; and dicharged the moſt conſiderable 


* 


pos with the greate 


greateſt capacity and probity. He acquitted 
imſelf with the higheſt reputation, in ſeveral deputations to 
the diets of the empire, the imperial court, and that of Eng- = 


land. He contributed very much to the reformation of reli- 


ere ten years after, and to the compilation. of the hiſtory of 


the reformation in Germany by Sleidan., This Sleidan thus 


teſtiſies, in the preface | to that excellent work: 6 Nothin g 
becomes an hiſtory, more than truth and candour; and I am 


to me in that reſpect: for I have not advanced any thing upon 
light grounds and mere report, hut have taken my materials 


from the records, which I have carefully collected, and which. 
are of undoubted authority. I received likewiſe the aſſiſtance of 


noble and excellent-perſon, James Sturmius, whoy having 


Illneſs, read over the. greateſt part of the work, and made the 


neceſſary remarks upon it.”. He died at Straſburg Oct. 30, 
1553, after languiſhing of a fever for two months. Sleidan, 
who. mentions this, adds, that“ he was a man of great pru- 
dence and integrity, and the glory of the German nobility, -on + 


account of the excellent qualities of his mind, and his diſtin - 
uiſhed learning.” | | 1 


Though he had 2 zeal for religion, X yet he had been ſome 
years without receiving the. communion; being ſ{candalized 
at. the 4 07 which prevailed among the divines concerning 

$2 Ss = 


theſe words: This is my body.” 


STURMIUS (Joan), the Cicero of Germany, if we may 


GIANTS, to the erecting of a college which was opened 


fſure I have taken great Pains, that nothing might be wanting | 


been above thirty years engaged in public and important affairs 
with the higheſt reputation, and having generouſly honoured. 

me with his. friendſhip, frequently cleared up my doubts, and 
put me into the right way; and, at my requeſt before his laſt 


uſe the terms of Melchior Adam, was born at Sleida in Eiſel, 


near Cologne, in 1507. He was initiated in letters in his 


native country, with the ſons of count de Manderſcheid, whoſe 


receiver his father was, and afterwards ſtudied at Liege in the 


college of St. Jerome. In 1524, he went to Louvain, where 
he ſpent five Lu three in learning, and two in teaching; and 


had for his fe 


ſome others, who afterwards became very eminent men, and 


had a great eſteem for him. He ſet up a printing-preſs witn 
udger Reſcius,. profeſſor of the Greek tongue, and printed 
ſeveral Greek authors. He began with Homer, and ſoon after 
carried thoſe editions to Paris, in 1529, where he made himſelf 
highly eſteemed, and read public lectures upon the Greek and 
on logic. He married alſo there, wh E 


Latin writers, and u 


i , 


low-ſtudents, John Sleidan, Andrew Veſalius, and 


* 
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great number of boarders; but as he liked what were 


called the new opinions in religion, he was more than once in 


danger; which, undoubtedly, was the reaſon why he removed 


to Straſburg in 1537, in order to take poſſeſſion of the place 
offered him by the magiſtrates.” The year following he opened 
à ſchool, which became famous, and by his means obtained 
from the emperor Maximilian II. the title of an univerſity in 
1566, He was very well ſkilled in polite literature, wrote Latin 
with great purity, and underſtood the method of teaching; and 
it was owing to him, that the college of Straſburg, of which 
he was rector, became the moſt flouriſhing in all Germany. 
His talents were not confined to the ſchools; he was frequently 
intruſted with ſeveral deputations in Com and foreign 
countries, and diſcharged theſe employments with great honour 
and diligence. He ſhewed extreme charity to the refugees who 
fled on account of religion: he was not ſatisfied with labouring 
to aſſiſt them by his advice and recommendations, but he alfo 
ran in debt, and impoveriſhed himſelf by his great hoſpitality 
towards them. His life was expoſed to many troubles, and 
eſpecially to the perſecutions of the Lutheran miniſters. He 
found at Straſburg a moderate Lutheraniſm, to which he ſub- 
mitted without reluctance, though he was of Zuinglius's 
opinion. The Lutheran miniſters by degrees grew angry with 
thoſs who denied the real preſence : their violent ſermons diſ- 
pleaſed him; and it is ſaid, that he alfo ſpent many years 
without being preſent at the public exerciſes of religion. He 
found himſelf preſſed very hard, and at length declared him- 
ſelf for Calviniſm, of which he was ſuſpeQed ſo _ as 
1561. He was deprived of his reQorſhip of the univei 35 
and the Calviniſts were all turned out of their places. He 
died March 3, 1589, aged above eighty. He had been thrice 
married, but left no children. Though he leſt his ſight 
ſome time before his death, yet he did not diſcontinue his 
r the public good. He publiſhed a great number of 
STURMIUS (Jen CHRISTOPHER), or STURM, was 
born at Hippolſtein in 1635. He was a profeſſor of philo- 
ſophy and mathematics at Altdorf, and died there in 1703. 
1. In 1670, he publiſned a German tranſlation of the works 
of Archimedes, and afterwards produced many other books of 
his 'own. 2. Collegium experimentale curioſum, Ato, 
Nuremberg, 1676; reprinted in 4to, 1701. He ſpeaks, in 
this work, of various philoſophical, inſtruments, ſuch as the 
camera obſcura, the air- pump, barometer, &e. There is alſo a 
project for an aeroſtatie machine, on the principles of father 
de Lana. 3. Phyſica eleQiya, et Hypothetica, 2 vols. 4to, 
P e eee eee ene et 2 Nuremberg, 
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Coſmica, folio, Audorf, 


4 


veritate propoſitionum Borelli de motu animalium, 4to, Nu- 


remb, 1684. 7. Phyſicæ conciliatricis Conaminaz"-8vo, 


Altdorf, 1684. 8. Matheſis enucleata, 8vo, Nuremb. 2695. 
9. % Matheſis Juvenilis, Nuremb. 2 vols. 8vo, 1699, 10. 
«< Phyſicæ modernæ compendium,” 8vo, Nuremb. 1704. 11. 


«« Ty rocinia mathematica, folio, Leipſie, 170% 12. „ Præ- 
lectiones Academicæ, 4to, 1722, 13. Prælectiones Aca- 
demie, Straſburg, 1a2mo. The works of this author are 
ſtill more numerous, but the moſt important of them are here 


enumerated, PROT CO d T8 TANTO 
;  SUAREZ (FrANcis), a Spaniſh Jeſuit, born at Grenada, 


Jan. 5, 1548; was a profeſſor of reputation at Alcala, at Sala- 


inted at Altdorf, 1730. 4. “ Seientia 
| ba, f » 1070. ' 5. Architecture militaris 
Tvyrocinia, at the fame place, folio, 1682. 6. © Epiſtola,de 


manca, and at Rome. He was afterwards invited to Coimbra 


in Portugal, where he became the principal profeſſor of divi- 
nity. He is an author of the moſt voluminous kind; his works 
extending to 23 volumes, in folio; and ſo extraordinary was his 
imme y 1 end of the chapter or book. Vet it 
was with ſome difficulty, that, with all his talents; he gained 
admiſſion into the order of Jeſuits. He died at Liſbon, in x617, 
with the. greateſt piety and reſignation. I did not know, 
faid he, that it was fo agreeable a thing to die. By order of 

po Paul V. he wrote a book “ againſt the errors o —— 
liſh ſect, which James I. cauſed to be publicly burnt at St. 
Paul's. © Happy ſhould 1 be, ſaid he, could I ſeal: with 
my blood the truths I have defended with my pen. Let un- 
popular as this work muſt have. rendered his name in this 
country, his treatiſe on law, Tractatus de Legibus, was 
printed in London, in 1679, in folio. His works are chiefſy 
on the ſubjects of metaphyſics, morality, and theology. Fa- 
ther Noel, a French Jeſuit, made an abridgement of the works 
of this commentator, which was publiſhed at Geneva in 1732, 


""SUCELING (Sir Jens), an-Eaglifs nomr-entdranuic 


writer [2], was ſon of fir John Suckling, comptroller of the 
houſhold to Charles I. and was born at Witham in Eſſex; in 
1613. It is recorded as a remarkable thing, that his mother 
went till the eleventh month of him; however, the ſlowneſs 


of his birfh was ſufficiently made up in the quickneſs, ſtrength, 


and fertility of his genius. He firſt diſcovered a ſtrong pro- 

ty to languages, In OLLLL 
at five years of age, and to have waltten it at nine. 

I. Ui prefixed to his works. Langbaine's account of dramatic poet. 


memory, that if any paſſage was cited from them, he could 
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þ that he is ſaid to have ſpoken 
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From his: early. foundation in language, he proceeded in the 
courſe of his ſtudies, and became accompliſhed in polite lite- 
rature. He cultivated muſic and poetry, and excelled in both; 
for though he had a vivacity and ſprightlineſs in his nature, 
which would not ſuffer his attention to be long confined to any 
thing, yet he had made ample amends for this by ſtrength of 
genius and quickneſs of apprehenſion. When he was grown 
up, he travelled into foreign countries, where he made a col- 
lection of their virtues and accompliſhments,” withont any 
tincture of their vices and follies; only ſome thought he had 
à little too much of the French air, which, however, was 
perhaps rather natural, than acquired in him; the eaſineſs of 
ee and addre ſs being ſuitable to the oppenneſs of his 
heart, and to that gaiery, wit, and gallantry, which were the 
characteriſtics of his nature. In the mean time he ſeems to 
have affected nothing more than the character of a courtier and 
a fine gentleman; Which he ſo far attained, that he was al- 
lowed to have the peculiar happineſs of making every thing he 
dig drome /,, ⅛ ᷣ 
Let he was not ſo devoted to the Muſes, or to the ſoftneſe 
and luxury of courts, not ſo much . the delight of the court, 
and the darling of the Muſes, as Winſtanley ſays of him, as 
to be wholly a ſtranger to the camp. In his travels he made 2 
campaign under the great Guſtavus Adolphus, where he was 
preſent at three battles, five ſieges, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes; and 
if his valour was not ſo. remarkable, ſays Mr. Langbaine, in 
the men our civil wars, yet his loyalty was exceed- 
ingly : for after his return to his country, he raiſed. a troop 
of horſe for the king's ſervice entirely at his oun charge, and 
ſo richly and completely mounted, that it is ſaid to have ſtood . 
him in 12, 00l. But theſe troops and their leader diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves only by their finery: they did nothing for the king's 
ſervice, which fir John laid very much to heart; and ſoon * | 
this miſcarriage was ſeized witk a fever, of which he died ut 
twenty-eight years of age. The advantages of birth, perſon, 
education, parts, and fortune, with which this gentleman ſet 
out in the world, had raiſed the expectations of mankind to a 
prodigious height; and perhaps his dying ſo young was better 
for his fame, than if he had lived longer. He was a ſprightly 
wit, and a courtly writer, as Dryden ſomewhere calls him; 
but certainly not a great genius, as ſome have affected to re- 
preſent him; a polite and eaſy verlifier, but not a pot. Mr. 
Lloyd, in his memoirs of him, ſays, that his poems are 
clean, ſprightly, and natural, his diſcourſes full and convincing, 
his plays well humoured and taking, his letters fragrant and 
ſparkling. He obſerves further, that his thoughts. were 


ſo looſe as hig expreſſions, nor his life n e his 
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thoughts; and at the ſame time allows fo his [youth and ſan- 
guine complexion, Which he thinks a little more time and e 
perience would have recited,” . 
His works conſiſt of a few poems, and "ſome letters, ** An 
| account of religion by reaſon,” „A diſcourſe upon occaſion, 
preſented to the earl of Dorſet,” and four plays. There 
have been ſeveral editions of them; the laſt by T. Davies, 
& -f... g 
_ _*SUEFONIUS {Carvs Sox rovius TranQuiLltvs), an 
- ancient hiſtorian and _ zher, was born at Rome'about the 
beginning of the reign of Veſpaſian, as may be collected from 
His own words in the life of Nero. His father was a man of 
no great extraction, yet was preferred to the tribuneſhip of a 
legion, — emperor Otho; whoſe ſide he took againſt Vi- 
tellius. He paſſed his firſt years probably at Rome; for he tells 
us in his life of Domitian, that he remembered, when he 
Was a boy, to have ſeen an old man inſpected in open court, 
| and examined whether he were circumciſed or not. When 
=_ be was grown up, he applied himſelf to the bar; and the teſ- 
| timony of Pliny, from which we learn this fact, informs us, 
at the ſame time, that he had not as yet freed himſelf from the 
1 his times. You write me word,” ſays Pliny 
tohim, & that a dream has made you afraid of miſcarrying in'your 
_ cauſe, and you want me to procure. you à delay of a few dave. 
There will be ſome difficulty in this; however, I will certainly 
try; for dreams, as Homer ſays, proceed from Jove. In the 
mean time, continues he, © 'you world do well to conſider, 
whether your dreams are literally fulfilled, or whether they 
come true only by contraries, Ep. i. 17. There was a long 
and ſtrict friendſhip between theſe two writers; and it provec 
advantageous to Suetonius, for Pliny did him great ſervices. 
He procured him a tribune's office; and afterwards, upon his 
reſignation, transferred it to his kinſman, at Suetonius's requeſt. 
He obtained alſo for him the“ Jus trium liberorum;“ a favour | 
ſeldom granted, and which Pliny had not obtained, if to his 
great intereſt at court he had not joined an earneſt ſolicitation 
er 0 He was then governor of Bithynia, under the empire 
of Trajan; and from thence wrote the following letter to that 
emperor. I had long ſince; fir, taken into an intimacy with 
me Suetonius Tranquillus, a man of great integrity, honour, and 
learning, whoſe manners and ſtudies are the fame with my own; 
and the better I have known him, the more 1 have loved him. 
He has been but unhappy in his marriage; and the privileges 
of thoſe who have three children are upon ſeveral accounts 
neceſſary. He begs through me, therefore, that your bounty 
will ſupply what his ill fortune has denied him. I know, fir, 
the high value of the favour I afk 3' but I am afking of * 
r 5 Whole 
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Epe x. 7. Suetonius adyunted him far N ere 


He wrote many backs, none of which are come down to ue, 


his. His 4 Hiſtory of the Emperors,” is an excellent Work, 


related ſuccinctly, without digreſſtons, reflections, and 


Hon, deres Patties! ohti 


lying to at th by 
n 155 N 2 e 


for he Was 3 to ther etaperor Arjan; but wo Jost the 
place, for not PE ug a due reſpect to the empreſs. n Spartan,” wt 

fair, exp elle ile thus: 1 Septicio'clar 
præfecto prrctorii; & $ueroii>"Dratquile epiſtolarum roagiſtro,” 
multiſqbe- aliis; quod apud FJabitam uxotem, inſuſſu Jus, f —. 
liarius ſe tunc egerant, quam fentia domus 'aulic# poſtu 5 
labat, ſucceſſores dedit. We quote this teſtimony 2 4 


| original, to note the error of boſe, who” have” coricluded fron” 


it, that Suctonivs's ' offence” e the emperor Was a Lg 
intrigue with his wife e ebe the words do not ſuggeſt 
the leaſt idea of gallantry, butſonly 0 -«« that Suetoriſus and 
ſome others were türned Gut of thei places by the emperor, 
for behaving, without his leave, with leſs N to the em⸗ 
preſs than was conſiſtent with is on dignity and that of fo” 


court. For, it ſeems,” the emperor treated her Wien great or- 


tempt himfelf,” on account of ſomè very il qualities ſhe had, 
and permitted others alſo td do ſo under certain lian, | 
which limitations, it is probable, theſe gentlemen exceeded. 

We know nothing more of Suetonius, than as he is 4 w 


t his Lives of the firſt twelve 
treatiſe concerning the illuſtrious grammatrians and rhetoricians ;' 
for he applied himſelf much to the ſtudy of grammar and rhe- 
toric, and many are of opinion wk he taught them. Suidas 
aſcribes to him ſeveral works, which concern that profeſſion 3 
and obſerves further, that he wrote a book about the Grecian 
games, two upon the ſhews of the Romians, two upon the laws 
and cuſtoms of Rome, one au the liſe of Cicero, or upon bis 
books © De Republica,” A catalogue of- the illuſtrious men of 


s, and part of hie 


Rome, and the books ſtill extant of the !“ Hiſtory of the Em- 


perors,” Many other pieces of his are cited by various authors; 
and the lives of Terence, Horace, Juvenal, Perſius, and Lucan, 
have uſually gone under his name, and been printed at the end 
of his works, 7 5 it is not abſolutely Certain that the _w_ 
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and has always bon admired by the beſt judges in polite — 
rature, It is a continued ae et choice cee rae E 


ings. There is in it a charaRter of fincefity, which ſhews very 
n that the author ſeared and hoped for nothing, and tt 

is pen was not directed by hatred or flattery. Suetonius, ſays 
Politian, '** has ä roofs of his diligence, veracity, 
Vor. * ＋ and 


coated, 12 5 the 
INence@ by any mo- 
ks, he, fordore 
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ny one, out of. 8 Some 
4 wo. blamed him for be beix | 5 in | EB 1 


lars with the ſame freedom. that 
ho ming him, that e 
fu ont at. account tobe 
A princes, wh will not. — be at 
er i they. will haye rom Impaf- 
ir memory will ee, 49 be 
E and Nero, is a6 His day.. jo 
is hiſtorian without qbſerving, 
fully 0 the Ch riſtians, ca — 


m. * genus hamaum ſuperſiitionts nova & .malefices, a fbrt 

f people. of, a new and nth hut this 

mult candidly be imputed. 40, Hig de , dad: bnd, of better 
information c 2 Ig. hem ie, 4647 

This author h is q 7 N atemtion,and 

| * ae — glass, and. bern very, well publiſhed 


125 I editions are, Cum notis & numiſ- 
1675, to. Cum notis inte- 
e Georgii Grevii, 


5 F 72 Tenne 4% Cum notis 
variorum & Pitiſei, A. hy d 2 et Zvo, Andj “ Cum 
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SUEUR (Eusrachz 4 9.80 As * beſt K antenne his 
time, whichithe, French nation. had produced, Was born at Paris 
in 1617. and, ſtudie the, principles of his am under Simon 
Vouet, whom; he infinite Fade It is remarkable, that 
Sueur was never out e 3 and yet he Carried his at 
to the 7 55 degree of perfection. His works bew a grand 
le of delign, which was 7 upon antiqumy, and after the 
| Wie maſters. . He. Lp en n alen and maannden 
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— and . his ex relnons Pig ne, ee "and very 


"fidering' the antiques that were in France, and alfo the defip 
contracted a more refined ſtyle a 


 hawever,'to give any man pain; for he bad 
manners, much candour, and exact pro 
works ate at Paris, where he died the Zoch of Aprll. 1655 12 
no more than thirty-eighi years of a The hfe of St. 
in the cloiſter of the Carthuſians at Paris, is reckoned His Ha. 

ber piece,” bat it is defaeed by ſomebody Who envied him. | 


was born at 
Greek and Hebrew languages * "and: died at Heidelberg in 1705. 


to the ſubjeR. His draperies are designed after the Tra 


— of Raphaal's laſt works. hate ver was the reaſon of it, he 
knew litiſe of the local colours, or the chiaro ſeuro: büft he 
was ſo mich maſter of the other parts of painting, that there. 


was a grent Hkelihood of his throwing off Vouet's manner en- 


 tirely, had he lived longer, and once reliſhed that of the Vene- 


tian fchoo};; which he would certainly have imitated in tis. 
colouring, as he imitated the manner of the Roman ſchool in 


his deſigning, For, immediately after Vouet's death, he 118 


ceived that his maſter had led him out of the way: and 


and prints af the beſt Italian maſters, particularly op ne he 
and happier manner. ru! 
who did not mem, 


7 ne prin 


could-not'forbear being jealous of L Sueur, 
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SUGER, 'the abb, a celebrated miniſter under Louis VII. 


| n e at Tour in Beauce, in 1082, and being Þred i Up at 
St. Denis with the young prince, afterwards Louis" le "Gros, 
became his principal —— and counſellor. On the death Uf 
Adam, abbot of St. 
and even in his abbey performed the duties of a miniſter. 


in 1122, Suger obtained his Par | 


reformed and improved net only his own fociety, as abbot, Vit 
all departments of the. ſtate as miniſter, and obtained ſo "high 
a reputation, that after his death it was thought fafficient' to 
write on his tomb, “ Cy git Pabbe Suger.” ' Here lies the 
abbe. Suger.” Hie died at St. Denis, in 1152. His life has 
deen written"ify 3 vols. Tame, by a Dominiern of the name of 

Gervaiſe. 
SUICER ow own Gasrany), a 91011 fene ede Heine, 
urich in 1626; became profeſſor there of the 


He was the compiler o a very uſeful work, called“ Lexicon, 
ſive Theſaurus Eecleſtaſtieus Patrum Græcorum: * the beſt 


edition of which is that of ee in 2 877 in 2 vols. 


folio. He had a fon, Henry Suicer, dift 1 75 ed by ſome lite- 
rary productions, who Was 4 profeſſor, firſt at Zurich, then a 


3 and who died"alfo in reg, the fame 8 "with k 
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which was publiſhed; with a Latin verſton and notes, by Louis 
Kuſter, at Cambridge, 3705, in three volumes folio, "Who 
_ Suidas was, or when he lived; are points of great uncÞrtainty ; 
. no, circumſtances of his lite having been recorded, either by 
_ himſelf; or any other. writer. Politian and ſome others have 
been of opinion that no ſuch perſon ever exiſted; but that 
Suidas was a real perſon, appears, not only from his name being 
found in all the manuſeripts of his Lexicon, but from his being 
. often mentioned by Euſtathius in his Commentary upon Homer. 
| The learned have differed in the ſame manner concerning the 
_age of Suidas; ſome,” as'Grotius, ſuppoſing him to have lived 
under Conſtantinus, the ſon of Leo, emperor of the Eaſt, who 
began 10 reign in 912; While others have brought him even 
lower than Euſtathius, Who is known to have lived in 1180. 
The learned Bentley has written thus concerning it: As for 
Suidas, he has brought down à point of chronology to the death 
of the emperor Zimiſces, that is, to the year of Chriſt 975: fo 
- that he ſeems to have written his Lexicon between that time and 
- . the death of the ſucceeding emperor, which was in 1025.“ The 
Lexicon is a compilation of matters from various authors, 
_ ſometimes made with judgement and diligence, and ſometimes 
without. Suidas often uſed bad copies; whenee it has hap- 
pened, that he ſometimes gives his reader corrupt and ſpurious 
Words, inſtead of thoſe that are pure and genuine. Sometimes 
he has mixed things of a different kind, and belonging to dif- 
ferent authors, E and ſometimes he has brought 
examples to illuſtrate the fignification of words which are no- 
e 1 Theſe imperfections however being al- 
lowed y 
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: Henry: Iv. ebe ang Jul ſeven — den hes Being born 


followed the army from that time to the peac e, which. was ſigned” 


5 he Went and ſetded i ce WOT: 6. with the queen « 
| mother. 10 Fr 9 + : i 


months, yet yielded abont the end of the year usvr gu 


5 cient to render. ane ſinoerity of theſe great proiniſes ſuſpłcted; 


- H »; 


at Pau in He was bed in the opinions and 


dafivine afths . Ali en, r contihutd 10 the end 


his life conſtant in the profeſſion of it, which fitted him more 


| eſpecially for the important ſervices: to which Providence Had” 
f 2 him. * d' Albret, queen of Navarre, after the 


of her huſband Antony de Bourbon, which wus oecafioned 
— a wound he receiyed at the ſiege of Nouen in 2592, returned 


to Bearn, where ſhe openly. profeſſed Oalviniſm. She ſent for 


her ſon · Henry from the cdurt of France to Pau in 2956, 5 1 
put him under a Hugue eee receptot, who trained h 
the Proteſtant religion. 1 eclared here the proteRreſvof'the 
Proteſtants in i565; and went to Rochelle, where ſhe devoted her 
ſon to the defence of the Reformed religion. In thut quality Henry, - 

then prince of Bearn, was declared chief of iheèe party; and” 


at St. Germains,-the-1 1th-of Auguſt 1570. He chen returned 
to Bearn, and made uſe of the quiet that was Eid him, 10 
viſit his eſtates and his government of Guyenn 2 after which 

Navarre, ks 


A inen ad D 


Rr Paneel peace of 8t. Se. 
Germains, raiſed a ſuſpicion in the breaſts of their ſeaders, chat 


the court of France did not mean them well; and in retry © a 


nothing elſe was intended by the peace, than to prepare forthe - 
molt diſmal tragedy that ever was ated? [The queen dowagtr* 
Catharine de Medicis, and her ſon Charles IX. were now eo”! 
vineed, that the Proteſtants. were too pow erſul to be ſubdued 


by force: a reſolution was taken therefore io extirpate? them 
by ſtratagem and treachery. For this purpoſe e queen Catharine 


5 Charles diſſembled to che Jaſt degree; and, during the whole 7 


year 1571, talked of nothing but faithfully obſerving the treaties 
oh ores into a cloſer correſpondence; with the Proteſtants, I 
* 


and carefull 
remove all poſſible ſuſpicio 
marriage between Charles the TXth's ſiſter, and Henry prince'sf > 
Bearn; and feigned, ART ſame time, as if they would prepare 


preventing all occaſions of rekindling the war. To: 


a war againſt Spain, than . hich nothin He's be more agreeable" 
t 


to, Henry. Theſe things; enforced with the appearance of great 


frankneis aud ſünce ritys entirely gained the queen of Nawrre; 


who, though ſhꝶ at firſt doubted, and continued irreſolute for ſum 


1492/93 


Pared for ihe journey to Paris, as Was topoſed, in M _ 
_ * 


Still there were z thouſand .circu which" 


and ãt. is certain that many among the: proteſtaiti did ſufpect 
them 10 the very laſt, 'Sully' father; wawanerdfo thuſby; and? 
"BA - „„ conceived 


„the court of France propoſed 8 
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the court of Navarre s journey to Paris firſt reached him; he 
ee ve credit to it. Firmly petſunded that the preſent 
Calm 


quid. be of. ſhort continuance, he made haſte to take 
adyentage of it, and prepared to ſhut himſelf up with his effects 
in Rochelle, when every one elſe talked of nothing but leaving it. 
9 of Navarre informed him — more particu- 
2 e. went, and took Sully, now in his wwelfth 
year, aleng with him. He found a general; ſecurity at Ven- 

dome, and; an air of ſatisfactian on every ſace; to which, though 
he ducſt not object in public, yet he made retnonſtrances to 
ſame: af the chiefs in private. Theſe were conſidered as the 
eſſects of weakneſs and timidity; and ſo, not caring to ſeem 
Wiler than perſons of greater underſtandings; he ſuffered: himfelf 
N to be carried with the torrent. He went to Noſny, to put 
imſelf into a condition to appear at the magniſicent court of 
xance ; but, beſere he went, preſented his fon to the prinee of 
Barn, in the reſence of the qucen his mother, with great ſo- 
lemnity and a of the moſt inviolable attachment Sully 
did not return with his father to Roſny, but went to Paris in 
the queen of Navarre's train. He applied himſelf cloſely to 
his ſtudies, without neglecting to pay à proper court” to the 
prince; his maſter; and lived with à governor and à valet de 
chambre in à part of Paris where: almoſt all the colleges ſtood, 
and gontinned there till the bloody cataſtrophe which happened 
8 7 m d ĩͤ EE 


a be more kind than the reception which tho 
queen of Navarre, ber children, and prineipal ſervants, met 
with from the king and queen; nor more obligi ng, than their 
hiſtorians. make no doubt but-the- was poiſoned; yet the whole 
court appeated ſenſibly affected, and went into deep mourning.” 
In a word, it is not ſpeaking too ſrverely upon this conduct of 
Catherine de Medicis and Charles IX. to call it an almoſt in- 
credible prodigy. of diſſimulation. Still many of the Proteſtants, 
court; and had ſuch convinring proofs, that they quitted thle 
court, and P aris itſelf, e e in the ſuburbs. 5 They 
warned / prince Henry 40 be cautious; but he liſtened to nothing; 
and ſome of: bis chieſs were as inoreduldus, and the adihifat 
de Coligny in particularʒzut | gh one of! the wiſeſt and moſt ſa , 
Seious men in the world. The fuct to be perpetrated Was 
nams of the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew. The feaſt of St. 
Bartholomey fell this year upun a Sunday z and the maſſacre was 
Perpetr atv im the nνπο,jinnng . M 51 3 e * 3 as £7 1246 7 
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the out, with all the marks of i det and affection from 
the yet he was treated with not a jot more cer | 
an the He was awaked two hours before day by a great 
3 of laben, who ruſned boldly into a chamber i in- the | 
Louvre, where he and the prince of Conde e lay, and-infolently 
commanded them to dreſs themſelves, and atte j the king. Fh x | 
would not ſuffer the two princes to take their fwords th them; 
as they went, ſaw ſeyeral of their gentlemen maſſacred 


| . their eyes. This vras contrived, doùbtleſs, to intimidate 


them; and, with the ſame view, as Henry went to the king, 
the queen gave orders, that they ſhould lead him under the 


vaults, and make him paſs through the guards, drawn up in 


did not: go to maſs, he would, treat th 
treaſon 


files on each ſide, and ia menacing poſtures, He trembled, and te- 
coiled two or three ſteps back; but the captain of the guatds ſwenr- 


ing that they ſhould do bim no hurt, he proeeeded through, amidſt 


quits and halberts. The king waited for them, and received 
them with A counmenanes und eyes ſull of fury: he ordered them 
with oaths and blaſphemies, which were familiar with him, to 
quit a religion, which he ſaid had been taken up only for a cloke 
to their rebellion: he told them in a+ fierce and angry tone, 


that he would no longer be contradicted in his opinions by 


his ſub jede; that they hy their example ſhould teach others to 
reyete him as the image of God, and ceaſe to be enemies to the 
images of his mother; und ended by declaring, that “ if they 
m as criminals guilty of 
againſt divine and human majeſty The manner o 
eing theſe words not ſuffering the princes to doubt - the 


incerity off them, they yielded to neceſſity, and ee what 


was required of 3 Henry was even ob to ſend an 
edi&into his dominions, by which the exerciſe o _ anden re- 


ligion but the Romiſh was-forbidden. 1-1/1 54 


the mean time the-cautrt-fent orders 10 the e ee ra in all 
ide Pending that the ſame deſtruction ſhould made of the 
Protęſtants there as bad been at Paris; but many of them nobly 
refuſed/to execute oy . and the 3 d' Orthe bad 
the courage to write ſrom Bayonne, to Charles IX. that, 4 he 


faund many good ſoldiers, in his garriſo but not. one execu- 


tioger: and "begged him to \cowmand- ir lires in any ſer- 


vice iat, was poſlible.!? + Yet: the abetors and prime actor 
in this tragedy at Paris were — 4 ully ſatisfied- with them- 


ſelves; and found much comfort in having been able to do 


ſo much ſor t the cauſe of God and his church. Tavanes, men- 
tioned above, who tan about the ſtreets crying, ( Let blood! 


let blood!” 1525 upon his death-bed, made a general confeſſion 


of the ſins of * e; after which his confeſſor ee 
"le 2 wi 
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vrich an air of 'nſfoniſhment; * 
St. Bartholomew; he replieu, I 


action, which ought to atone: for all 1 — — ever com- 
mitted.” "This is related by his ſon, who has written memoirs 


of him. The king himſelf muſt haue ſuppoſed teal merit to 
have been in it; for, not content with ſeting his ſeal and ſanc : 
tion 10 theſe deteſtable buscheries, hetis- credibly affirtned to 
have taken the carbine into his own hands, and to habe ſhot at 
he poor Huguenots as they attempted to eſcape. The court of 


Rome did all they could to oonfirm the Pariſians in this horrid 
notion: for though Pope Pius V. is ſaid to have been ſo much 


afflicted at the maſſacre' as to ſhed tears, yet Gregory X#H. 


who ſucceeded him, ordered a public thankſgiving to God for | 


it to be offered at Rome, and ſent a legate to congratulate 
Charles IX. and to exhort him to continue it. Father Daniel 
contents himſelf with ſaying, that the king's zeal in his terrible 
puniſhment of the heretics was commended at Rome; and Ba- 


ronius affirms the action to have been abſolutely neceſfary. 


The French writers, however, have ſpoken of it in the manner 
it deſerves; have repre ſented ĩt as the moſt wicked and inhuman 


1 denaſtation that ever was committed: “ an execrable action, 


ſays one of them, that never had, and I truſt God will never 
have; its like [c]!“ Voltaire has given us his ſentiments 
of it in his agreeable and pointed . This frightful 


day of St. Bartholomew, fays he [D J, (. they had been — 


2 and preparing for two years. It is difficult to conceive, 
how ſuch a woman as Catharine de Medieis, brought up in 
pleaſures, and at whom the Huguenot party took leſs un 5 


than any other; cnuld form ſo barbarous a reſolution: it is n 


more aſtoniſhing in a king only twenty years old. | The f faction 
of the Guiſes had a great hand in this enterpriſe; and they were 
animated to it by two Italians, the cardinal de Birague, ae 


cardinal de Retz; called in Sully 's Memoirs the duke du Retz, 


and the chancellor de Birague. They did great honour upon 


this 6ccafion to the maxim of Machiavel, and eſpecially ebat 


which adviſes never to commit a erime by halves. The maxim, 


never to commit crimes, had been even more politic: but the 


French manners were became! ſavage by the civil Wars, in ſpite 


of the feaſts and pleaſures: which, (Catharine de Medicis was 
perpetually centriving at court. This mixture of gallantry and ? 
fury, of pleaſures and eaynage, makes the moſt fantaſtical piece; 


which the contradictions of the human ſpecies. are; caps 


ning. Indeed, one would not caſily i imagine, that amight | 
ſeaſtings and merriments a plot was all the While carrying on 
for the deſtrustion of 570,000 ſouls: for ſuch, econ. 
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Sully's Memoirs, was the n 


At the end of three days, however, a — 3 
__ and 1 any more of the Proteftanis was-publiſhed at 
Paris; and then Sully was fuffered' to quit his cel in the college 

of Burgundy. He immediately ſaw- two ſofdiers of the. guard, 
agents to his father, entering the college, who | cory father a 
relation of What had happened to him; and, eight days after, he- 
received letter from him, adviſing him to continue in Paris, fines 
they he ſer ved was not at dert to leave it; and addin „that 
he ſhould follow the prinoeꝰs exs in going to maſs. beer 

the bing of Navarre had ſaved his life by this ſubmiſſion, 

other things le was treated but very indifferently, and — w'\ 
— cuprieious inſults. Hers: obliged, againſt his will, 
ſomè years at the court of Fvance; he knew very well 

br to diſſemble his chagrim; and he often — it away by 


the help of gallantry, Which his on conſtitution, and the cor- 


rogeliny of the ladies, made very euſy to him. The lady de 
Sauves, wife to one of the ſecretaries of ſtate, was one of his 


35 chief muſtreſſes. But he was not ſo taken up with love, as alto- 


ether to neglect political intrigues.” He had a hand in thoſe 

at were — to take away the government from Catharing” 

de "Medici, and tv expel the Guiſes from court; which that 

queen diſcovering, cauſed him and lis duke of Alenęon to be 

arreſted, aud woah + upon them, and ordered them to be examined” 
einous alle 


Hemy If. — They were ſet at liberty by 
III. for Charles IX 1574, in the moſt exquiſite” 
. and horrors, the A of St. r 
having been always in his mind. Sully vyed his leiſure 
in the moſt advantageous manner he wh yo = wars found it 
unpratticable'in a court to purſue the ſtudy of the learned lan- 
iages,” or of any thing called learning; but the king of Na- 
rr& ordered him to be taught mathematies and hiſtery, and all 
thoſe exereiſes which give èaſe and graceftlneſy to the perſon; 
that method of educating youth; wick a ſtill greater attention to 
form the manners, bein known to be peculiar to Henry the 
IVth of France; who was himſelf — in the ſame way 
In the year 1 ki the xing of Navarre made his efcape from 
the edurt of. Fra The means were one day offered him in 
Februs , 'wherr he was hunting near Senlis; from 
ards be ng diſperſed, he inftantly paſſed the Seine 
„ | N 0 Neon, and on to Fours, where he no 
ban arrived than he reſumed the exeveife of the” Proteſtant” 


began to tr Reb Mere turm: and, dee fiony ar 

589, his Hife was nothing elſe but a mixture of battles, 

hich laſt — 5 
able 


able part of his huſineſs. Sully was one of thoſe who attended 
him in his flight, and who continued to attend him to the end 
of his life, ſerving him in the different capacities of ſoldier 
and ſtateſman, as the various conditions of his affairs required. 
. wife, whom eee brought — the year 
1578, was a great impediment to him; yet by his management 
ſhe was — OE alſo. Therp 3 rup- 
laſt Henry! 


tures between him and the court of France; but at laſt Henry III. 
confederated with him ſincerely, and in good earneſt, to reſiſt 
the League, which was more ſurious than ever, aſter the death 
of the duke of Guiſe and the cardinal his brother. The recon- 
ciliation and confederacy of theſe two kings was concluded in 
April 1589: their interview was at Tours wats A of that 
month, attended with great demonſtration of mutual ſatis faction. 
They joined. their troops ſome ti me after to lay ſiege to Paris: ; 
they beſieged it in perſon, and were upon the point of fubdying 
that great city, when the king of France was aſſaſſinated by James 
Clement, a Dominican friar, the iſt of Auguſt, at the views 
of Sr. Cloud. The league, ſays Henault, “is perhaps the 
moſt extraordinary event in hiſtory; and Henry III. may be 
reckoned the weakeſt prince in not foreſeeing, that he ſhould 
render himſelf dependent on that party by becoming their chief. 
The Proteſtants, had made war againſt him, as an enemy of 
their ſect; and the leaguers murdered him on account of his 
-uniting with the king of Navatre, the chief of the Huguenots.“ 
Henry III. upon his death bed declared the king of Navarre 
his ſucceſſor; and the king of Navarre did ſucceed him, but not 
without very great diffieulties. He was acknowledged king by 
moſt of the lords, whether Catholic or Proteſtant, who hap- 
pened then to be at court; but the leaguers refuſed abſolutely to 
acknowledge his title, till he had renounced the Proteſtant reli- 
gion; and the city of Paris perſiſted in its revolt till the 22d 
of March, 1594. He embraced the Catholic religion, as the 
only method of putting an end to the miſeries of France, by 
the advice of Sully, whom he had long taken into the ſincereſt 
confidence; and, the celebrated Du Perron, afterwards. cardinal, 
was made the inſtrument of his converſion. He attempted, alſo, 
to convert Sully, but in vain: 4 My parents bred me, ſaid the 
miniſter, in the opinions and doctrines of the Reformed reli- 
gion, ard I have continued conſtant in the profeſſion of it; 
neither threatenings, promiſes, variety of events, nor the change 


even of the king my protector, joĩned to his moſt tender ſolicita- 
tions, have ever been able to make me renounce it. 

This change of religion in Henry IV. though it quieted things 
for the preſent, did nat ſecure him from continual. plots And 
troubles; for being made upon political motives, it was natural ta 


ſuppoſe it not ſincere. Thus, Dec. 26, 1594, 3 ſcholar, nel \ 


John Chaſtel, attempted to aſſaſſinate the king, but only wounded 
him in the mouth; and when he was interrogated concerning 
the crime, readily. anſwered, That he came from the college 
of the Jeſuits,“ and then accuſed thoſe fathers of having inſti- 
gated him to it. The king, who was preſent at his examina- 
tion, ſaid with much gaiety, that“ he had heard, from the 
mouths of many perſons, that the ſociety never loved him, and 
he was now convinced of it by his o.n.“ Some writers have 
related, that this aſſaſſination was attempted when he was with 
the fair Gabrielle, his miſtreſs, at the hotel d' Eſtrees; but 
Sully, who was with him, ſays that it was at Paris, in his 
apartments in the Louvre. This Gabrielle was the favourite 
miſtreſs of Henry IV. and it is ſaid that the king intended to 
marry her; but ſhe died in 1599, the year that his marriage 
with Margaret of Valois, ſiſter of Charles IX. was declared 
null and void by the pope's commiſſioners, with conſent of 
both parties. He married Mary of Medicis, at Lyons, the year 
after, and appointed madame de Guercheville, to whom he had 
made love without ſucceſs, to be one of her ladies of honour; 
ſaying, that “ ſince ſhe was a lady of real honour, ſhe ſhould 
be in that poſt with the queen his wife. „et d he 
was a great monarch, was not always ſucceſsful in his addreffes 
to the fair; and a noble ſaying is recorded by many writers of 
Catharine, ſiſter to the viſcount de Rohan, who replied to a de- 
claration of gallantry from-this prince, that © ſhe was too poor 
to be his wife, and of too good a family to be his miſtreſs.” - 
Sully was now the firſt miniſter; and he performed all the 
offices of a great and good miniſter, while Henry performed the 
offices of a great and good king. He attended to every part of 
the government; proſecuted extortioners, and thoſe Who were 
guilty of embezzling the public money: and, in ſhort, reſtored 
the kingdom, in a few years, from a molt deſperate to a moſt 
flouriſſing condition: which, however, he could not have done, 
if Henry, like a wiſe prince, had not reſolutely. ſupported him 
againſt favourite miſtreſſes, the cabals of court, and the factions 
of ſtate, which would otherwiſe have overwhelmed him. We 
are not writing the hiſtory of France, and, therefore, cannot 
enter into a detail of Sully's actions: but we are able to give a 
general idea both of Sully and his maſter, as we find it thus 
delineated! by a fine writer and able politician of our own PR. 
„ Henry IV.“ ſays he, turned his hole application to every 
thing that might be uſeful, or even convenient, to his kingdom, 
without ſuffering things that _ out of it to paſs uno 
ſerved by him, as ſoon as he had put an end to the civil wars 
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d of France, and had concluded a peace with Spain at Vervins, , 
d III Bdlingbroke Of the ſtate of the nation. . | 
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mind of a miniſter, entered into his. He refolved to make, and 


238 


on the ad of May, 1398. „Is there u mn rinee or 
ſubject, who can rend, without the moſt elevated and the moſt 
tender ſontiments, the language he held to Sully at this time, 
when he th himſelf dying of à great illneſs he had at 
Monceaux à My friend, ſaid he, I have no fear of death. 
Vou, who have ſeen me expoſe my life ſo often, when I might 
ſo eaſily have kept out of danger, know this better than any 
man: but I muſt confeſs that I am unwilling to die, before 
I have raiſed this kingdom to the fplendor I have. propoſed tio 
myſelf, and before I have ſhewi my people that I love them 
ke my children, by diſcharging them from a part of the taxes 
that have been laid on them, and by governing them with 
gentleneſs. This ſtate of France, continues this author, 
<<. as then even worſe than the ſtate of Great- Britain is noẽ-ẽ;, 


te debts as heavy, many of the provinces entirely exhauſted, 


and none of them in a condition of bearing any new impoſition. 
The ſtanding revenues brought into the king's coffers no more 
than thirty millions, though an hundred and fifty millions were 

raiſed on the people: ſo great were the abuſes of that govern- 
ment in raiſing money; and they were not leſs in the diſpenſa- 


tion of it. whole ſcheme of the adminiſtration was a 


ſcheme of fraud; and all who ſerved cheated the public, from 


the higheſt offices down to the loweſt ; from the commiſſioners 


of the treaſury, down to the under farmers and under treuſurers. 
Sully beheld this ftate of things, when he came to have the ſole 
ſuperintendency of affairs, wich horror; he was ready to deſpair, 
but he did not deſpair ; zeal for his maſter, zeal for his country, 


and this very ſtate, ſeemingly fo deſperate; animated his en- 


deavours; and the nobleſt thought, that ever entered into the 


he made, the reformation of abuſes, the reduction of expences, 
and a frugal management, the ſinking fund for the payment of 
national debts; and the ſufficient fund for all the great things 
he intended to do, without overcharging the people. He Tuc- 
eteded in all. The people were immediately eaſed,” trade te- 
vived, the king's coffers were filled, a maritime power was cre- 


ated, and every thing neceſſary was prepared to put the nation 


in a condition of 5 deſigns, whenever great con- 
junctures ſhould offer themſelves. Such was the effect of twelve 
2 of wiſe and honeft adminiſtration: and this effect would 
have ſhewed itſelf in great enterpriſes againſt the houſe of 


Auſtria, more formidable in theſe days than the houſe of Bour- 
bon has been in ours, if Henry TV. had not been ſtabbed by 
one of thoſe aſſaſſins, into whoſe hands the intereſt of this 
houſe, and the frenzy of religion, had put the dagger more than 


* 


| Henry 


- 
* 
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* WAS ae n- un of May, 1610; and, what is 
idnitely, | args gs than the murder, are the preſt 
thia-wnlepdy prinee had of his rel deſtiny, which, 22 wills 
us, were indeed dreadful. and ſurpxiſiag to the ladt, 
The queen was to be drouned purely:to gratiſy her, for E er 
was vehemently a _—_— the corotation-z and, the nearer the 
moment the; more his terrors increaſed. In this 
ſlats of, overwhelming horror, whieh, ſays Sully, at firſt B 
— an unpardonable weakneſs, he a his whole heart 
his own Words will. be more affecting than all I can ſay. 
ht: my. frieud,!/ſaid he, /* this. coronation does not pleaſe me: 
Fas 50 What is the meaning of it, but my heart tells me 
efatal accident Will happen. He fat down. as he fpoke 
theſe words, upon a chair in my cloſet; and, reſigning himdelf 
ſome time to all the horror of his melancholy apprehenſions, he 
ſuddenly ſtarted up, and cried out, Par Dieu, I ſhall die in 
this eity; they will murder me here; I ſee plainly they wo 
made my death their only neſource! for he had then great de- 
ſigns on ſoot againſt Spain and the houſe of Auſtria. He re- 
peated, theſe — ſeveral times, which Sully ar often 
treated as chimeras: but they proved realities.  * _ 
; Ione: the, death of his matter, by which he was infantely 
y retired from court: for, a new. reign introducing 
new, men new meaſures, he was net-only no longer . 
wh the countiers alſo hated and plotted againſt, him. life 
he lech an, retreat was accompanied with deceney, orandaur, and 
even majeſty; yet it was, in fome meaſure, embittered with 
domeſgic.troubles, ariſing from the extravagance and ill conduct 
of his. eldeſt ſon, ; themarquizo, Roſny. He died Dec. 22, 1647, 
aged 82 and his dutcheſs cauſed a ſtatue to be ereted over his 
burying: place, with this inſoription on the back of it: Here 
lies the body of the moſt high, moſt puiſſant, and moſt iluſtri- 
ous lord, xitilian de Bethũne, marquis of Roſny, wh ſlrared 
in all the fortunes of king Henry the Great; among which was 
that memorable! battle, which gave the crown, 10 the vietor 5 
w Dy. bis. Menon rg he gained the white ſtandard, and! teck 
feral prid ous, Ile was by that great monarch, 
in re an of his — Virtus and diſtinguiſlied. ac honaubed 
with the niries of. duke, peer, and marſtal of France, wiehi 
te goternmonts of; the: Upper and Lower Pomon, with the 
roms 1. nd maſter: of the ordnance; in which, beaing the 
thy his Jupiter, he took the cattle; of Monmelian;: tall 
ed.impregnable,. and many other hortreſſes of Savoy. 
kewiſe 3 ſupeaintendam of: the finances, which 
— 9 —5 diſcharged ſingiy, with-a- wiſe and pundent oacatomy 4 
and continued his faithful ſervices till that unfortnnate day, when 


the Ceſar of the French nation leſt his life * the hand of a 
| | e 
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ü parricide.. After the lamented death: of chat eat king, he 1 
tired from public affairs, and paſed/ the remainder of by life | 
in eaſe and tranquillity. - We ae ene nn ll ene, | 
Dec. 22, 1641, aged 82,” + IR | 
Though he lived to ſuch an age, no life could be e . 
2 expoſed to perils than that of Sully. One of theſe 
a very extraordinary kind, and barons to be part icularly 
— woddg: It was at the taking of a town in Cambray, in 
1587, ben, to defend the women from the brutality of the 
ſoldiers, the. churches, with guards about them, were given 
them for aſylums; nevertheleſs, a very beautiful young girl ſud- 
_ denly threw herſelf into the arms of Sully, as he was walking 
in the ſtreets, and; holding him faſt, conjured him to guard her 
from ſome Ar. who, ſhe ſaid, had concealed themſelves as 
ſoon as they ſaw him. Sully endeavoured to calm her fears, 
and offered to conduct her 5 the next church; but ſhe told 
him ſhe had been there, and had aſked for admittance, which 
they refuſed, becauſe they knew ſhe had the plague. Sully thruſt 
her from him with the utmoſt indignation as well as horror, and 
expected every moment to. be ſeized with the Plague, whieh, 

however, by good fortune did not happen. 

The character of Sully, as it was given by his e Hemy: Iv. 
* as it is preſerved in his Memoirs, will very properly con- 
elude our account of this illuſtrious miniſter. Some perſons, 
ſaid Henry 7. „„ complain, and indeed I do myſelf, ſome- 
times, of his temper. They ſay he is harſh, impatient, and 
obſtinate: he is accuſed of honing too: enterpriſing a mind, of 
preſuming too much upon his own opinions, exaggerating the 
worth of his own actions, and leſſening that of others, as like- 
wiſe of eagerly aſpiring after honours and riches.” Now, al- 
though I am well convinced that part of theſe imputations are 
true, and that I am obliged to keep an high hand over him, 
when he offends me with toſs, ſallies of ill 1 yet I can- 
not ceaſe to love him, eſteem him, and employ him in all affair 
of conſequence, becauſe I am very ſure that he loves my perſon, 
that he takes an intereſt in my — and that he is ar- 
dently ſolicitous for the honour, the — N ofime 
and my kingdom. I know, alſo, 8 10 in his 
heart; that he is indefatigable in buſineſa, dank; * in expe⸗- 
dients; he is a careful manager of my revenue, a man laborious 
and diligent, who endeavours to be ignorant of nothi 
to render himſelf capable of , all affairs, wh — 
peace or War who — and e in a ſtyle that ples ſes me, 

becauſe it is at once that of a {ol ier and ſtateſman. In a word, 
I confeſs to you, chat, notwithſ ſtanding all his Extiharagances 
AIG 742 08 , 33 ens FH 
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the firſt Roman, lady 


had a happy talent, for fatire.” 
' Sidonius Apollinaris, and” is f: 
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| ny, Lat bo gre  capable-as' he is 


Ib.“ 0 we Winds t. 


- me 
2 a ſh eſte he se Dave al wa, ranked vin 
g. . | Pr oxrtafnly ate among _- 952 ster ing and at- 
thentie .bovks of French" hiftory. Th ey contain a moſt parti- 
culat accu bf whatever pa Bam He ee in 1570, do the 


death aof Hen J 16705 ae of time, Which Has ſup 
hed the moſt copious fobje&s 4e the hiſtorians of Pratt | 
They are full of numerous and various events; wats, f. 
and pr rg intereſts of ſtate and religion; maſter-Hrokes 
policy; 1 engste diſcoveries; ' es of ambition; 122 
tagems of policy; embaſſſes and negociations. Theſe merfoirs 
take their value, perhaps their greateſt value, Hor the 1thhomer- 
able recitals of a private kind, which ſcarcely belong to tte pro- 
vince of hiſtory ;. for, at the ſame time that they treat c he 


reign, they feribe the whole life of Henry the Great,” They 
are not, hoy fever, either in the form or lan vage ib which th 
were left by 'Silly.: the form has been digetted and methodiz 
and the 1 age has been corrected and p liſhed, " The beſt 
edition i in rench is that of Paris, in an 8. '4to, and a 345 
$ vols. zm. They have been ran 1 0 ite E Sum, 
ns both in 410 and ; bea ers vr 
in, ph ancient Roman pc wh tb pet ide ths 
gn of. Doritidh, and id afterivards' was 10 Celebrateg aud A0 


e that e Has been thought worthy, to be na 
Roman Sappho. We haye* woe ht left 145 but a Tits! 9e 


rather fragment of a'fatire, againſt Dormitian, who 5 
decree for, the banlſhment of the phfleolophers fr Nute; 
which ſatire may he found in Scaligef's “ Appen x Virgilian: s 
and other collecłio $, but Has See Gi printedat dhe enk of thee 
« Satires of Juvenal, to whom; : 9 as to Auſonibs, it has 
been falſely. attributed d. by ſome © | From the lvocatioh it 
ſhould ſeem, that ſhe Was the author wn many other Poems, atid 
ly Who rau he her ſex, to Vie With te Greeks in 
oetry. . Her lan age is eaſy and hae nt, ate” wr feerns to = 
is metitioned'by Martial and 
al 6 ave adfrefſed 10 her 5 5 


= 


Calenus, who was a 10 gn, knight, „ A poem on Confogal 
love. "She was as Ceregioly a lady 4 dich "pin 8 0 and There is 
he pe Phe ee, ke e Wr. 
f in in n e "ff che Poet ores 
be lt ae ae eng 16 | chal * 
he thirty-fifth spigtam in Mar 
guy Fa to her poem 23 conjugal love: qa A 5 Rhee 
- ,.Qmnes Julpiciam legant puellæ, 5) eee - 
ni dus umi Mkere. „ x br f - 
clam legant mariti, 
"Dai: qui cupiant placere nuptæ. 
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I SULPICIUS SEVERU cleſiaftical. 0; flou- 
'riſhed about the beginny 8 of the 0 . — ge em- 
Nat wh Rufirus and St. Gt iple of St. 

artin Tours,: whoſe: life 925 Ke ug, 3 e of 

wlinus, biſhop conftant and 
Intimate s correſpondence. [He x \ Bios his 
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ee The beſt poets... the N . 7 the Beſt 
orators of- the. Roman empire, of thoſe, at lealt who. wrote in 
ver were then to be found. in Aquitain. Thus, in 8 Con- 
tion ſux ported 155 Polthumianis, Sevens Sulf Ipicius [#], and 

Thus; Gals is made to fa y, Sed dum 70 me hominem 


veſtras nimium urbanas aures ſermo por : Sulp icius lived 
ſometimes at Primuliacum, ſometi at 'Fluſa, as we learn 
from Paulinus[ 1], and alſo at Toloſa, as we learn from his 
letter to his wife s mother Baſſula K.]. Sohe haye affirmed * that 
he was biſhop of. the Biturices; but 8 have erroneouſly con- 
founded him F another Severus 
Wa that pe e e died at the end of the ſi xth centiiry. Sul- 
IICHus. live 
fore ; he died, to have been {edu 'by the Pelagians; but that, 
' retwinin to his old: principles, he iinpoſed A ſilence upon uy 
ſelf for the reſt of-his days, as 151 beſt ILY he coild make 
for an error, into which-he was the itch « of diſputation. 
e Was 4 man of fine ſc 171. 2nd. He rnry hint The Princip al 
of his works was bis e era,” in "Rio books; Where 
meu a ſuceinct accou nt 0 remarkable things that 
pate n-the Jewiſh: or Gee ch 0 Tow. SOM 
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2 inter Aquitanos verba faQurum, vereor ne offendat 


icius,, Who Was hop 


till about the year 425. He is ſaid, ſome time 
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of the world to the conſulate of Stilicon and Aurelian ; that is, 
to about the! year 400. He wrote; alſo, the Life of St. Mar- 
tin, as we have ſaid already; Three letters upon the death 
and virtues of this ſaint; and Three dialogues; the firſt 
upon the miracles of the Eaſtern monks, and the two laſt upon 
the extranrdinary qualities and graces of St. Martin. Theſe, 
with, ſeven other epiſtles never before printed with his works, 
were all reviſed, correQed, and publiſhed with notes, in a very 
elegant edition, by Le Clerc, at Leipfic, in 1709, 8vo, 1 + 
This author is extremely elegant; there is a purity and oo 
liteneſs in his ſtyle, far beyond the age in which he lived. He 
has joined a very conciſe manner of expreſſing himſelf to a re- 
markable perſpicuity, and in this has equalled even Salluſt him- 
ſelf, whom he always imitates, and ſometimes quotes. He is 
not, indeed, exact throughout in his ** Hiſtory of the chureh; 
and he is prodigiouſly credulous upon the point of miracles. 
He admits, alſo, ſeveral falſe and fooliſh opinions, which have 
no foundation in Scripture; as, for inſtance, the doctrine of 
the Millenaries; that Nero was the Antichtiſt; that demons 
cohabited with women, &c. :- In the mean time, there are 
ſeveral of his pieces, not only uſeful, but highly entertaining, 
more eſpecially his Dialogues,” which are drawn up with the 
greateſt art and juſtneſs. The firſt of theſe contains many in- 
tereſting particulars: the manners and ſingularities of the Eaſ- 
tern monks are elegantly deſcribed, - An acgount too is given 
here of the diſturbances which the books of Origen had occa- 
ſioned in Egypt and Paleſtine, where Sulpicius delivers himſelf 
like a very wiſe and moderate man. He entirely excuſes Qrigen, 
and highly diſapproves the rigour with which the biſhop of 
Alexandria had purſued his advocates and followers: he: de- 
plores alſo the misfortune of tlie church, whoſe peace was ſo diſ- 
turbed by matters, in themſelves, of very little conſequence, He 
has preſerved in this dialogue, in the character of Poſthumi- 
anus, an anecdote of an African preſbyter, Which deſerves to 
be mentioned. This ſpeaker had been entertained by the Preſ- 
byter upon the coaſts of Africa very generouſſy and heſpitably, 
according to his abſtemious and rigid way of living; and thexe- 
fore affered him at parting a few pieces of gold, by Way of 
return for the civilities he had received. But the Preſbyter 
ſtarted back, with horror, as it were; and, rejecting his pre- 
ſent, told him with great earneſtneſs, that £4 gold might deſtroy, 
but could never ſupport the church... Cum ego, ſays Poſt- 
humianus, Preſbytero illi decem nummos auteos obtuliſſem, 
refugit; altiore conſilio proteſtatus, eccleſiam auro non ſtrui, 
ſed J tius deſtrui. 2 36, e Ani ne 4 'x 
f SULZER (Joann GEORGE), a very eminent German, or 
Vol rather Swiſs philoſopher, was ay at Winterthurn in the Ms 
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of Zurich, in October, - 1920, and is ſaid to have been the 
youngeſt of twenty - five children. His talents. did not develope 
themſelves early; and, at ſixteen, he had not even acquired a 
taſte for ſtudy, Wolfe's. Metaphyſics was the firſt book that 
awakened in him a love of philoſophy; and the counſels and 
example of the celebrated Geſner, ſoon aſter ineited him to 


apply himſelf eagerly to mathematics and general ſcience, and 


to reſume the ſtudy of Grecian and Oriental literature. He 
became an eccleſiaſtic ;. and a favourable ſituation for examining 
the beauties of nature, made him an enthuſiaſt in that branch of 
knowledge. He publiſhed, therefore, at twenty-one, Moral 
contemplations of the works of Nature; and, in the ſame 
year, 1741, A Deſeription of the moſt remarkable Anti- 
quities in the Lordſhip of Knonan: written in Germans The 
year after, he publiſhed an account of a journey which he took 
in the Alps ; wherein he IRR not only his ſenſibility of 
the beauties of nature, but his profound ſenſe of the infinite power 
and goodneſs of its author. Becoming a tutor at Magdeburg, 
he obtained the acquaintance of Maupertuis, Euler, and Sack; 
in conſequence of which his merits became more known, and 


he obtained, in 1747, the 8 of mathematical pro- 


feſſor in the royal college at Berlin; and became a member of 


the royal academy there in 1750. 


The works of Sulzer are numerous; but the moſt important 


is, his Univerſal Theory of the fine Arts, (Allgemeine The- 
orie der ſchönen Künſte, &c.) which is a dictionary in 2 vols. 
4to, containing all the terms of the various arts digeſted into 


one alphabet. In this he . e at once a profound thinker, and 
a man of ſingular worth. The firſt volume appeared at Leipſic 


in 1771; the ſecond in 1774. He wrote alſo, Remarks on 


the Philoſophical Eſſays of Hume; a work wherein he both 
acknowledges the acuteneſs, and detects the ſophiſtry of our 
celebrated feeptic. The king of Pruſſia diſtinguiſhed him by 


many marks of bounty and favour, but never ſaw him till near 
the end of 1777. Sulzer lived only to the age of ſixty, and 
died in February, 1779. His character is of the pureſt kind; 
amiable, virtuous, ſociable, and beneficent. His philoſophy was 


that of a true Chriſtian, and the fupport he derived from it was 


proportionably uniform and ſteady. His dying moments were 
calm, humble, and ſublime; and his countenance,” when he 
expired, wore the compoſure of ſleep. He had no enemy, and 


Ef 


his friends were numerous and affectionate, 100 3 40 3 


SUMOROKOF (ALzxzawves), Who is juſtly denominated 
the founder of the Ruſſian theatref x }, war fines pm 
after Lomonozof, principally contributed to. re 


* 


75 


ne the poetry 
J 
x" +4 1 2 U 2 


Lr] Coxe's Travels through Ruffia, vol. ii. 5. 200. 


tongue, were greatly admired, and conſidered as certain prog- 
noſties of his future fame. Upon quitting the — 


comedies; Which are, „“ Triforinus;” „ The Judge; The 
Diſpute between the Huſband and Wife; „The Guardian z“ 
„The Portion acquired by Fraud; “„ The Envious Manz“ 
Tartuffe; „ The Imaginary Cuckold; „ The Mother 


who rivals her Daughter ;” “The Goſſip;“ and The Three 


Rival Brothers.“ He wrote alſo the operas of „ Aleeſtes, and 
Cepbialus and Procris.” With reſpect to his r 159g 
mo- 


Racine was his model; and the Ruſſian biographer of 
rokof, who ſeems a competent judge of his merit, allows, that 
though in ſome inſtances he has attained all the excellence of 
the French poet, yet he has failed in many others; but it would 


be uncandid ta infiſt upon ſuch defects in a writer who firft 
introduced the drama among his countrymen. The French 
| | 2 - overlook 
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at the expence o 


_ overlook in their Corneille ſtill greater faults. „His comedies, 


1 


continues the ſame author, contain much humour Th but 1 do 
not imagine that our dramatic writers will; adopt him for their 
model: for he rg ercites the laughter of the ſpectator 

his cooler judgement. 85 ortheleſs, they 
preſent ſufficient paſſages to prove, that he would have attained 


a greater degree of perfection in this line, if he had. paid more 


attention to: paint our manners, and to follow the taſte of the 


2 


beſt foteign writers. FE 125 „A FI Bet be: | | 
_ Beſides dramatic writings, Sumorokof attempted every ſpe- 
cies of poetry, excepting the epic. He wrote love- ngs, 
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- idyllia, fables, ſati res, anacreontics, elegies, verſions of the Pſalms, 


and Pindaric odes. Superior to Lomonozof in the compoſitions 


Page! 


of the drama, he yet was inferior to him in Pindaric writings. 
Though bis odes, adds his biographer, are diſtinguiſhed by their 
eaſy flow of verſification, by their harmony, ſoftneſs, and grace, 
yet they are far from reaching that elevation and fire which cha- 


* 


racterige thoſe of Lomonozof. Theſe two, great poets had each 


their peculiar talents: the one diſplayed in his ſtyle all the ma- 


; and the 
see 


other all its harmony, ſoftneſs, and elegance. The elegies of 


Sumorokof are full of tenderneſs: his idyls give a true f cture 


** 


of the: paſtoral life in all the pleaſing ſimplicity of ynimproved 
nature without deſcending to vulgarity; and may ſerve as models 
in this ſpecies of compoſition, in all things excepting in ſtrict 
morality. His ſatires are the beſt in the Ruſan guage, but 
are extremely unequal, and deſerve to have been Co with 
more plan and regularity. Ia writing his fables, his pen ſeems 


* 


to have been guided by the Muſes and Graces; and I do not 


heſitate, if not to prefer them, at leaſt to compare them with 


thoſe of Fontaine. Sumorokof was alſo author of a few. ſhort 


and detached, hiſtorical pieces. 1. A Chronicle of Moſcow,” 
in which he relates the origin of that city; and abridges the 


reigns of its monarchs. from Ivan Danilovitch to Feodor Alex- 


jevitch. 2. A Hiſtory of the firſt inſurrection of, the Stre- 
litz in 1682, by which Ivan was Appointed joint- ſovereign with 


Peter the Great, and the princeſs 
count of Stenko Razin's rebellion.” 


poetical for proſe. | 
and protection of his ſovereign. Elizabet 
af brigadier; nel him director of the 
- and ſettled upon 


Sophia regent. 3. ©. An ac- 
| i His ſtyle in t ſe pieces is 
ſaid to be clear and Feulctatep. but ſomewhat. tao flowery: and 

Sumorokof obtained * merit the favour 
. gave. him; the; rank 
uh . 


him a penſion of 400l. per annum. Cathe- 


rine II. created him counſellor. of ſtate; conferred upon him 
the order of St. Anne; and honoured him with many inſtances 
of munificence and diſtinction until his death, which carried 


1 


"W Van . pee LM his Apogee a9. bil F this ee 
lebrated poet ſeems to have poſſeſſed a good and amiable heart; 
but his extreme ſenſibility, an excellent quality in a poet when 
ee with philoſophy,” occafioned that fi ingularity and ve 
hemence of character, Which gave ſo much trouble and une 

ſinefs to 97 his acquaintance, but particularly to himſelf. He 
Tay e nd condeſcending towards thoſe who treated him 
c, dur haughty to thoſe who behaved to him with 
vac He knew no edle he was a true friend, and an open 
ner; atid could neither forget an obligation nor an injury. 
Paffionate, and frequenth) inconſiderate in his purſuits, he 
could not bear the Teaſt' oppoſi ition; and oftentimes looked upon 
the moſt trifling cireumſtance as the greateſt evil. His extraor- 
eee the many favours which the empreſs conferred u Ee 
Ih the indillgence and veneration of his friends, m. 
HE Al Bock extremely' fortunate if be had underſtood: 55 
art of being fo. He had conceived à great, perhaps too great 
idea 6f the cflaracter and merits of à true poet; and great 
not etfdh?e"ts fre with patienee this noble and much- eſteemed 
aft, Which hat been conſeerated by Homer, Virgil, and other 
reat Mei, ptofaned by perſbns without judgement or abilities. 
193 tetenders, he would ſay, ſhock" the public with their 
none ' ths why ne; and'clothe their monſtrous” conceptions in 
tic dee DFR Muſes: * The public recoil from them with 
a ufd and averſion ;' and, deceived by their appearance; treat 
Irrevefence ole children of heaven — Muſes. The 
examples of Lomonozof and Sumorokof have tended to diffuſe 
2 ſpirft of poetry, "anda taſte for polite learning, among the 
RuMari'; and "a are Tucceeded'by a numerous band of 
 SURENHUSIUS (Wir TIA Mm), a celebrated Hebrew cholar 
in th@univerfity of Amſterdam,” is moſt known for his edition 
of the Miſcha of the Jews, with notes, and a Latin _— 
which he began to publiſh in 1698, and completed in 2703, 
3 vos. fpio. It contains ulſo the commentaries of the * 
bins, ' Maimonides, and 'Bartenora. The period at which he 
floutiſhed' is aſctrtained' by this publication, bat,” in the books 
which We have been able to conſult, we do not find any account 
of the titne when he was born'or died. | 
 SUTCLIFFE(MaTTHEw),- an Engliſh Proveftant divies i in 
the beginning of the laſt century, who wrote ſeveral controverſial” 
works, "in which his zeal: has been thought at leaſt to equal his 
candour. He publiſhed, among others, the following books : 

1. *© A treatiſe of Eccleſiaſtical Diſcipline,” 4to, London, 1591. 

2, % De Preſbyterio, 3 wen in Eceleſia Chriſtiand Po- 
liteia,” 4to, the ſame year. « De Turco-Papiſigo,” or, 0 5 

5 ts 


en Mahometaniſm and Po Atto, 
London, 1599. 4. De Purgatorio, proc Bell's 
r to, the ſame year. 5. De vera Chriſti Eccleſia,” 4to, 1600. 
9.516 2. Miſh, adverſus Bellarminum,  4to, 1603. Wen 
or at What age, we have not diſcovered 5 
5 W re ON (Tnouas, eſq;), founder of the Charter-h le 
64 was born at Knaith in Lincolnſhire, in 1532, of an 
ancient and genteel family. He was educated at en | 
and p at Cambridge, and ſtudied the law in Lincgln's-, 
Inn:, huts is profeſſion not ſuiting his diſpoſition, he travelled 
285 foreign countries, and made ſo lon by ſtay in fo! . 
nce, Spain, and Italy, as to acquire che languages of | 
various nations. During his abſence; his father died, 1 lefe 
him a conſiderable fortune. On his return home, being a very 
iſhed gentleman, he became ſecretary to the carl of 
Warwick and his brother the earl of Leiceſter. * By the former 
of theſe noblemen, in 1569, he was appointed; maſter of the 
ordnance/at Berwick ; and, N e reatly in that 
1 tuation, on the rebellion which at that time broke out in 
North, he obtained a patent for the office of maſter- general 
of the ordnance for that diſtrict for life. He is named as one 
of the chiefs of thoſe 1500 men, who marched. into Scotland by 
the order of queen Elizabeth, to the aſſiſtance of the regent, the 
earl of Morton, in 1573[N];. and he commanded. one of the 
five batteries, * obliged the ſtrong caſtle. of Edinburgh to 
ſurrender to the-Engliſh, He 2 — of the biſhop of. ; 
ham the manors of Gateſhead and Wickham ; which, producing 
coal-mines, became to him a ſource of extraordinary eh. 
In 1580, he was reputed to be worth 50, 00l. 

Soon after this he married a rich widow, who h him a 
conſiderable eſtate; and, taking up the buſineſs of a-merchant, 
riches flowed in to him with e-ery tide; He is ſaid 0 have 
had no leſs than thirty agents abroad. He was likewiſe one of 
the chief victuallets of the navy; and ſeems to have been maſter 
of the barque called Sutton, in the liſt of yolunteers: attending 

the-Engliſh fleet againſt the Spaniſh. armada. It is probable 
alſo, that he was a principal inſtrument in the defeat of it, by 
draining the bank of Genoa of that money with which Philip 
iptended to equip his fleet, and thereby bindering the invaſion 
for a whole year [o]. He is likewiſe ſaid; to have been a com- 
miſſioner for prizes under lord Charles Howard, high admiral of 
England; and going to ſea with letters of marque; he took a Spa- 
niſh r worth e His whole onde, an his death, appears 

(ore i o n 

CE Hiſtorical Moons of Thomas Sutton ad 1 66 the Foundation in Charter- 

hoaſe 7, 8%. [x] „„ 1 
128 elwoog's Memors, P* 92 10. 1 2 
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45 annum; i in money | 
in the on of any private gen- 
le hved. with great munificence. 
is lady dy io. 1602, he retired * 
d lived in à private fr 
he, Ty aa to diſtinguiſh, 
Accordingly, he 28 
1 7 1 or the. late diſſolved 
for t 1277. 13, ooo0l. where 
preſent. ho IZED in, 1611, for the relief of 
eee. Before he had fixed, upon this deſign, 


bh endeavoured .: 4 0 bim from bis Fed — gk 


engage him to make then duke of his heir, 

by conferring on Nh s pe + owe but, being, free Fray am- 

bition, and nom 

not tempt him ___ hange his plan. Add the Irth of Dec. 

1611, at Hackney, aged ſeventy; ni "Took Pf Was, con- 
veyed with the molt fo eg r on to 

Condom and there depoſi 155 when it was removed 

to the Charter- houſe, = 8 in a vault on the e 

ſide of the ehapel, under a magnificent tomb. 


nd SUK (Hanzikrrz vie Pn comteſſe de la). 


Cortex. 5 
Seb q 10 an eminent naturaliſt, was how 


at Amſterdam. in 1637 Uf do! 1 His father followed the buſineſs of 


an apothecary i in that city, and was very ſtudious of natural hiſ- 
tory . He intended his ſon for the church, and with this view 
took. eare to procure him early inſtructions in Latin and Greek ; 
but .Swammerdam.. prevailed upon his father to let him apply 
to 2 and, as he kept him at home, till he ſhould be 

qualified to engage in that ſtudy, he frequently em- 
. im — Leng his curioſities, and putting every thing 
in its proper pl "This occupation inſpired him in a manner 
from his childhood with a taſte for natural hiſtory: ſo that, not 


content with the ſurvey of his father's curioſities, he ſoon began 


to make a collection of his own... Accordingly, he ſpent. both 
day and night in diſcovering, catching, and examining, the flying 
inſects, not only in the province, of Holland, but in thoſe. of 
Gueldres and Utrecht. Thus initiated in natural hiſtory, he 


went to Leyden j in 1881. to purſue his ſtudies there: and his 


progreſs was ſo anſwetable to his diligence, that, in 1663, he 
was admitted a candidate of phyſic, after undergoing the exa- 
minations preſcribed. on that occaſion. On his arrival at Ley- 
den, he contracted. a friendſhip with the great anatomiſt Ni 
men and ever after lived with herein, Cont 


3 e, "4 


17 Life by bee. N 15 tots 
The 


45 grave, the luſtre of the coronet could 


church in 


—— — 


The eurioftles bf uh my now 
able impreſſion on hit? He . 
of the body, prepare by diſſection, 00 d Ta d 
in conſtant order, and readifiefs for attatomic je- frat 1 
and herein he ſucceeged,' às ne hall dont before im His mice Con. 
triyances to diſſect and otfierwife mafia Eee mituteſt mireets 
After this, he made 1 four ey into Frati ke Re dit 
ume at Saumuf wich -Tatiaquil* Faber, Sud kate 4 Hrrietſ 0 
obfervations upon ĩ "pk mong other thil i during k 
in the nejghbouthood 75 ' the 1 Nacht ; ed” and deſerib 
the flying inſe@' called "or * fly, and HiKewife 
ſome hemorobia, or day flee. Prout Jahn hf M. wenn £2 PAS, 
where de lived in the fame houſe ac his friend Steno: Hie 
Hkewife contracted an intimacy With Thetenot, Who 'fifenu- 
ouſly recommended him to Conrad Van Bevntngen, * ſefiator | 
and burgomiaſter of Amſterdam, and at that" time Tax repovlic's 
miniſter at the court of France? pe n obtained leave for 


Swarnmerdam, at his return home, to diſſest the bod _ ſuch 
Patients as ſhould happen to die! in the hoſpital” ial" 6f' ths tony 
He returned to 159 der ie take his degrees W N es 


ſton of his ſtay there to cultivate a friendmif e es Fe 1 75 
who had been formerly his preceptbr ina e UA Ce 
this time, Jan. 1667, that in Van Horne's houſe, 
dam firft injected the uterine veffels Uf 4 Hit 5 e 
ceraceous matter, which moòͤſt ufeful- r e 
proved and perfected. In Feb. weste 1 admitted 
to his degree as doctor of phyſic, after . main- 
tained his theſis on reſpiratſon; which 1 5 ic 
only in'ſhort and contracted atguments, but app Mo, after 
with conſiderable additions, with a dec ication to 5 — 
adorned” with a frontiſpiece of a moſt elegant fight uf the deri. 
procal copulation of the hermaphrodite houfesMail?' Tt Was thus 
that Swammerdam cultivated anatot -with . teateſt 
labour, in conjunction with Van Ho he's but à quartan gue, 
which attacked him this year, brought him fo very fow, . 
found himſelf under à neceſſi ity of diſcontinuing theſe — 
which, on his recovery, he entirely neglected, in order to give 
himſelf up to the ſtudy of inſecks. n e, on 

In 1668, the grand duke of Tuſcany being chen in” Hottin 
with Mr. Phevert; 1 in order to ſee the curioſities pf the euntrya 
eame to view thoſe of Swammerdam and his father; and ſurvgyed 
them with the greateſt delight, and à good taſte for natural hif- 
tory. On this occaſion, sac made ſome anatomical 
diſſections of inſects in the preſence of that | ng who was 
ſtruck with admiration at his great ſkill in the management of 
them; eſpecially at his e that the future butterfly lies 
wi all its parts neatly folded * in a caterpillar; by a ually 

removing 


, F 75 1 
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E ring the, integuments that , cover. the „ and extri- 
cating. and exhibiting all its paris, however minute, with 1ncre- 
dible ingenuity, and by means of inſtruments of an inconceiv- 
J On this occaſion his highneſs offered him 12,000 
orins far his ſhare of the collection, on condition of his removing 
them . himſel ſelf. into Tuſcany, and going to live at the court of 
Florence; but - 10 eg Who pe a x lite _—_ all 
hings,: rejected his hi 's// propoſal ; beſides, he could not 
put. up; with, the leaſt reſtraint in religious matters, either in 
point of. ſpeech. or practice. He made the nature and properties 
F inſects his chief udy, and purſued i it with infinite diligence, 
and 25 the leaſt reſaxation; ſo that, in 1669, he publiſhed 
| | hiſtory; of them, a work. equally remarkable for the 


ral 
4 


5 —.— boldneſs in the attempt, and happy ſucceſs in the 


a. His father now. began to take offence. at his pro- 


ceedings and thoughtleſs way of acting; and would have had him 
change it for the Te of. phyſic; but, ſeving no probability 
ol. „ e, would HEUNEE upply him _ 


thes. 0 
— therefore, though: nies with: . 1b 
ted to take his father's advice; but his bad health 
uite unſit to bear the fatigues uſually attending 
th f phyſic, ſp that he thought it proper to retire into 
the country 15 ſome; time, in order to recover his ſtrength, and 
Fa a wr of returning to his buſineſs with new force and 
ſpirits. But he was ſcarcely ſettled in his country retirement, 
When, in 1670, he relapſed into his former occupation. The- 
venot, in the mean time, informed of the diſagreement between 
amend am and his father, did all that lay in his power to en- 
armer to retire into France. But whatever impreſſion 
ichs propola might make upon the ſon, the father forbad him to 
it. In 1673, he formed. a connection with the then 


famous Antonia Hoy gnon, and became totally abſorbed in all 


her myſticiſm and Pe reveries; after which, he grew alto- 
gether 2 of the purſuits in which he had ſo much delighted, 
and withdrew himfelf ; in a great meaſure from the world, for 
the ſake, as they termed it, of loving aud adoring the ſovereign | 
ood only. In this ſtrange. way: he continued Gill; Ns death, | 
"Ga 5 We in 1680. 


bius gave a tranſlation * all his works from hy vince] 


* 


in; from which they were tranſlated. into Eng- 


5 1 ith, $3. Par wires 1758, in folio 
SW ORG $4 MANUEL), 8 enthuſiaſt, who 


p [kh had 7 0 1 0 ound a ſect, notwithſtanding the extra- 


ines, was N at Stockholm on Jan. 29. 
" Tis, yrs was biſhop. of Weſt. Gothia, and it may be 
r that his L Sh was good, fince he publiſhed a volume 


of 
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of Latinp been he wes off rweny: years old! 2T e 
was, „ Ludus Helicenius, five Carmina Miſeellanea, qua We 
in locis cecinn.“ The ſame year 3 his travels; and 
- Having viſited England, Holland, Fran and Germanys te- 
turned in 1514 to Stockholm, where Tings uſtetr, ne Was 
appointed by Charles XII. aſſeſſor of the bebe ge. 'T 
Rudies during this part of his liſe, were See | 
thematics and natural philoſophy z/and-he was effentially 
to his king by enablin bim 8 convey hie "hea y 
water, where they — — by land. He pub 5 
this period, many Aeientifics? 1 pelo e — lee. 
ceeding to the favour of queen Ulrica Eleanora, after the death 
of Charles XII. was by ber ennobled in 2770. In purſuante 
of his duty, as belonging to the metallic college, he travelled to 
view the mines, and then inſpected alſo the manufaQtrres of his 
_— In conſequence of this, he * publiſhed ſeveral tracts 
on ſubjeas relating to the philoſophy of the arts; He returned 
to Stockholm in 1722, and divided his time betweed* 
of his office and his private ſtudies. In 173 derbe 0 
pleted his great work, entitled, “ Opera Phif 
neralia, which was printed under his Te 
at Dreſden, and partly at Leipſe. It forms” 


illuſtrated by plates, and is written with great Vn 1 
ment. In 172%, he had been admitted inte the fe 

ences at Upfal; and between that and 1724, or AM 
-fimitar honour from the royal academy at Stockholm, and that of 
Peterſburg. He eorreſponded alſo with man) ee foreigners. 
But the time was now approaching when all ire of baron 
-Swedenborg, for literary or other worldly diſtinction, Was to be 
abſorbed in feelings of a ſublimer tute” "Whether too _ 
+ ary application-to-{ttidy had diſordered, or a nattiral tendene' 

: enthuſiaſm had inflamed his mind, he 'coriceived himſelf 
culouſly ealled to the office of revealing the moſt hidden: drcana. 
In the year 1743,” he ſays, in one of his works, “ the Lord 
Was graciouſly pleaſed to manifeſt himſelf to me, in a perſonal 
ppearunce; to open in me a ſight of the ſpiritual world, and 

to enable me to converſe with ſpirits and angels; a and this pri- 
vilege has continued with me to this day!“ From this time, 
he devoted his very able pen to ſuch ſubj ects as this moſt extra- 
ordinary ſtate of mind ſuggeſted. He publiſhed, (De eultu 
et 3 Dei,” 4to, _ 105 1 i tellnribns in n nt 
noſtro ſolari,” 1758; De albo n 175 
De nova Ben ene „ De Cle et Lasse, lis Fo pi 

- angelica de Divina Providentia;” Amſterdam, 1 4; 
- Chriſtiana religio,” Amſt. 177 1'; and many othe! g 
particularly viſited Amſterdam and London, where theſe — 
vagant works were publiſhed, and where — have ee bern 
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Iravſlated Þp»bis admirers. 


3 
den 


5 : 

an ::-Qne of his fancies about the ſpirĩ- 
tual; world is, that it admits not of ſpace: yet he tells us, hat a 
2 he is not living in the preſent world; that he eats and 
drinks, and even enjoys conjugal delights, as in the preſent 


world that the reſemblance between the two worlds is ſo great. 


that in the ſpiritual there are cities, palaces, houſes, books? mer- 
chandite, &. & M Liuerſal Tbroligy, vol. i. p. 734. This 
extraordinary man died in, London, March 29, 1772; his re- 
mains lay in ſtate, and were afterwards depoſited in a vault in 


the Swediſh church near Radeliff- highway. | 


.: Swedenborg. was, in bimſelf, a harmleſs, though à very 


extravagant enthuſtaſt. His ſect does not appear to have 


made much progreſs during his liſe, but is now eſtabliſhed in 


England, under the title of The New Jeruſalem Church. It is 
a kind of Chriſtianity; modified according to the whims of the 
author; acknowledging a Trinity, but not exactly in the ſenſe 


of any other church, and an unity in a peculiar ſenſe alſo; pre- 


tending that the ſpiritual ſenſe of the ſcriptures was never known, 
till it Was tevealed to Swedenborg. The continued intercourſe 
of ſpirits with men is one part of his doctrine; with many other 


reveries,- which. would hardly appear to deſerve notice, were 


they not ſtill con ſidered by many as the reſult of inſpiration. 


That dieſe ſtrange deluſions ſhould fubliſt in a time when true 


faith has wavered without reaſon, is extraordinary. To a rea- 
ſonable perſon, the inſpection of any one of his myſtical books 
ſeems a ſufficient preſervative from the infection. Some of his 
followers haue been bold enough to repreſent him as a man 
without enthuſiaſm. AQ H0 19 YE DET 2 | A 

SWIFT (JoxaTHAN),: an illuſtrious Engliſh wit, and juſtly 
celebrated allo for his ce u © Q, was deſcended 
from à very ancient family, and born Nov. 30, 1667. His 
grandfather, Mr. Thomas Swift, Was vicar of Goodrich in 


Ierefordſhire, and married Mrs. Elizabeth Dryden, aunt of 


Dryden t Fo ; by whom he had ſix ſows, Godwin, Thomas, 
| William, Jonathan, and Adam: "Thomas was bred 
x Oxford, but died young; Godwin was a barriſter of Gray's- 


Inn; and William, Dryden, Jonathan, and Adam, were attor- 
nies. Godwin e married a relation of the old marchioneſs 
1 


of Ormond, the old duke of Ormond made him attorney- 


gentral in tlie palatinate of Tipperary in Ireland. Ireland was 
at this time almoſt without lawyers, the rebellion having con- 
verted mei of alt conditions into foldiers. Godwin, therefore, 
determined to attempt the àcquiſition of a fortune in that king- 
dom, and the ſarne motive induced his four brothers to go with 


1 
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. Hawkeſworth's Life of Swift, prefixsd to his edicion of kis works. 
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254. 
Aim, — of * twenty-three, and 
de went to Ireland, married Mrs; Abigall Erick, . 
woman of Leiceſterſhire; and about two years after left —4 
widow with one child, a daughter, and 456-4 with 5 6 
having no means af ſubſiſtence but an annuity of ' 201, h 
her huſband had purchaſed for her in Englazd, * immediacy 
after: his marriage. In this diſtreſs ſne Was taken into the 
family of Godwin, her huſband's eldeſt brother; and there, 
about e months after his death, delivered of à ſon, whom 
ſhe called Jonathan, in remembrance of his 2 and Wh 
was afterwards the celebrated dean of St. Patrick's. „ 
It happened, by whatever accident, that . not 
ſuckled T his 8 but by a nurſe, who was a native of 
Whitehaven ; ; and when he was about a year old, her rer 
for him was become ſo ſtrong, that, finding it neceſſary tu viſit 
2 ſick ng there, ſhe carried him with her, without the 
his mother or uncle. 1 7 3 Re 
| = kg three years; for, bes the matter was diſco- 
vered, his mother ſent orders not to hazard a ſecond voyage, 
till he ſhould. be better able to bear it. Mrs. Swift, about 
two years after her huſband's death, quitted the family of Mr. 
Godwin Swift in Ireland, and retired to Leiceſter, the of 
her nativity; but her fon was: again carried to Irela 25 
nurſe, and replaced under the protection of his uncle in. 
It has been generally believed, that Swift was born in England; 
and, when the people of ie diſpleaſed him, he has been 
heard to ſay, J am not of this vile country; I am an Eng- 
liſhman: but this account of his birth is taken from one 
which he left behind him, in his own hand- writing. Some 
have alſo thought, that he was a natural ſon of fir; William 
. ; Femple, becauſe ſjr William expreſſed a e for 
him; but that was impoſſible; for ſir William was reſident 
abroad i in a public character from the year 1665 to 1670; and 
his mother, who was never out of the Britiſh r e 
brought him into the world in 1667. 
At about ſix years of age, he was ſe ot to the! ſch6ol, af Kil- 
kenny, and having continued there eight pane he- was) ad- 
mitted a ſtudent of I rinity-college in Dublin. Here applying 
' himſelf to books of hiſtory and poetry, to the n of aca” 
_ demic learning, he was at the end of four years, refuſed his 
degree of bac clor of arts for inſufficiency';.and; was: at laſt 
admitted ſpectali gratid, which is there conſidered as the higheſt 
degree of reproach and diſhonour, Stung with the Silgroce, 
he ſtudied eight hours a day, for ſeven years: following, 
commenced theſe ſtudies at the uniyerſity of Dublin, W ere 15 
continued them three years; and during this time he drew.up 
the firſt ſketch of - his Tale of n ub; for * 
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majeſty in the | ho admitted hi t wo 
5 ty, that "hm how 55 —— 
the Dutch pn 7 1 | e him — — 
e > 8 an e * = Fo" 4 25 upon an eccleſ * 
"About thi pi we g ite 75 \brov iht into the 7 __ — 
nial parlis 1 5 io Was, Very, anette but ſent, 
e le, who. ſoon: after- 


boy 5 to con t. _ 
V ch Tent "Swi Sls Win With, the Whole, account in 
writing, 5 c 148 we king, bow. il he was adviſed. This 
11 K+ gl y 0 court, wh o, — 8 he underſtood 
iſto = Td rp matter in hand very well, yet did not 
after t] i tra action, he 15 ſeized with! the 
ee der, whic ich 8. had contra cted in Iręlang by 
eating a Pe Fo tity of uit, „ and which, aft e 
dualty Thcrealed,” 1 h ih 1 7 0 In ns, till -It 
terminat We ehijity, of body and mind. 1 ogy 
. 18 10 0 675 e I kreland,; he thoug ought.It 
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mom merit ; but are more p ably ale 
known connectibn with Me? l liam Temple. 
conceive, however, that Swift, after his reputation da 
bliſhed, might, While he was fporting with he 
AE of his heart, pretend a miſtake which 2 kg 
rom Oxford he returned to ſir omen: ee Temple, and 
him in reviſing his works: he alſo 


converſation of ſir Wilm, Swift greatly 
tical fir nr Bcd) but ſuſpecting fir lem of ne 


1 5 to | 
provide for him, merely that he might keep him in 12 fam Hy, 


at length reſented it ſo e 7-4 that in 267% a Ie * 
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Swift, during e with ts: Willie, nad Neve 
Failed to viſit fis mother at Leiceſter unce a year, and his 
manner of travelling was very extraordinary.” He always w er 
on foot, except the weather was very bad, and then hy wou 
ſometimes take ſhelter in a waggon. He choſe 10 dine at ob- 
ſcure ale · houſes among pedlars and oſtlers, and to lie where he 
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ebtvitie} a recommendation to lord Capel, then lord deputy . 


of Ireland, who gave him the prebend of Kilroot, ia t 
dioceſe of Connor: worth about bol. per annum. But fir 
William, who had been uſed to the converſation of Sy ift, 


Noon found that he could not be content to live without Naw « 
and therefore urged him to reſign his prebend in favour of : ä 


friend, promiſing to obtain preferment for him in England, if 
he would return. © Swift conſented; and ſir William was lo 
much pleaſed with this act of kindneſs, that during 
mainder of his life, which was about four ſears, his. be 
was ſuch as roduced the utmoſt harm ny between Geh. 
Swift, as a teſtimony of his friendſhip and ans, wrote: the 
= Wil of the Books,” of le ſir William is the hero; and 
ir William, when he died, le him a ni legacy, an 
his poſthumous works. he nels 3 9 5 
Upon the death of ſir William Tem e Swift applied, 
petition to king William, for the firſt v — 5 Yrebend of C 
bury or Weſtminſter, for which the royal promiſe had Wen 


. by his late patron, whoſe polthi 275 "works he dedi- 
his majeſty, to facilitate the Aücden 0 7 . 
But it ittam, 


Edoes not "appear, that, after the death of fir 
the king took the [in notice of Swift. After this he accepted 
zn invitation from the earl of Berkeley, appointed one 1 
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lords juſtices of: Ireland, to: attend him e ere and private 
ſecretary; but he was ſoon removed from this poſt, upon u 
pretence that it was not fit for a elergyman. This diſappoint- 
ment was preſently followed by another; for when the deanery 
of e. became vacant, and it was the earl of Berkeley's turn 
to diſpoſe of it, Swift, inſtead of receiving it as an atonement 
for his late uſage, was put off with the livings of Laracor and 
Rathbeggin, in the dioceſe of Meath, which together did not 


amount to half its value. He went to reſide at Laracor, and 


performed the duties of a pariſh” prieſt with the utmoſt punc- 
tuality and devotion. | He was, indeed, always very devout, 
not only in his public and folemn addreſſes to God, but in his 
_ domeſtic and private exerciſes; and yet, with all this piety in 
his heart, he could not forbear indulging the peculiarity of his 
humour, when an opportunity offered, whatever might be the 


impropriety of the time and place. Upon his coming to La- 


racor, he e notice, that he would read prayers on 
Wedneſdays and Fridays, which had not been the cuſtom; and 
accordingly the bell was rung, and he aſcended the deſk. But, 
having remained ſome time with no other auditor than his clerk 
Roger, he began, Dearly beloved Roger, the Scripture moveth 


you and me in ſundry places; and fo proceeded to the end of 


the ſervice. Of the ſame kind was his race with Dr. Raymond, 
vicar of Trim, ſoon after he was made dean of St. Patrick's. 


Swift had dined one Sunday with Raymond, and when the bells 


had done ringing for evening prayers, Raymond, ſays Swift, 
« T will lay you a crown, that T begin prayers before you this 
afternoon.” Dr. Raymond accepted the wager, and imme- 
diately both ran as faſt as they could to the-church. Raymond, 


the nimbler of the two, arrived firſt at the door; and when he . 


entered the church, walked decently towards the reading-deſk : 

Swift never flackened his pace, but running up the aile, left 
Raymond behind him, and, ſtepping into the deſk, without 
putting on the ſurplice, or opening the book, began the ſervice 
in atraudible woioe .. 55 


During Swift's reſidence at Laracor, he: invited to Ireland 


lady whom he has celebrated by the name of Stella. With 
this lady he became acquainted while he lived with fir William 
Temple: ſhe was the daughter of his ſteward, whoſe name 
was Johnſon; and ſir William, when he died, left her 1000l. 
in conſideration of her father's faithful ſervices. At the death 
of ſir William, which happened in 1699, ſhe was in the fix- 


teenth year of her age; and. ĩt was about two years afterwards, 


that at Swift 8 invitation ſhe left England, accompanied. b 
Mrs. Dingley, a lady Who was fifteen years older, and wh 
whole fortune, though ſhe was related to fir William, was no 
more than an annuity of 291. Whether Swift at this time 
9 hoo 9 y of Stella 2 wife, pr à friend, it is nos 
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certain 
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certain? but the reaſon which ſhe and her companion then gave 
for their leaving England was; that in Ireland the intereſt of 
money was higher, and proviſions were cheap. But, whatever 
was Swift's attachment to Miſs Johnſon, every poſſible pre- 


taution was taken to prevent ſcandal: they never lived in the 


ſame houſe; when Swift was abſent, Miſs Johnſon and her friend 
reſided at the parſonage; when he returned, they removed either 
to his friend Dr. Raymond's, or to a lodging; neither were 
they ever known to meet but in the preſence 971 third perſon. 


Swift made frequent excurſions to Dublin, and ſome to London: 
but Miſs Johnſon'was buried in ſolitude and obſcurity; ſhe was 


known only to a few of Swift's moſt intimate acquaintance, 
and had no female companion except Mrs. Dingley= 1 | 
In 1701, Swift took his doctor's degree, and in 1702, ſoon 
after the death of king William, he went into England for the 
firſt time after his ſettling at Laracor; a journey which he 
frequently repeated during the reign of queen Anne. Miſs 
Johnſon was once in England in 1705, but returned in à few 
months, and never croſſed the channel afterwards. He ſoon 
became eminent as a writer, and in that character was known 
to both Whigs and Tories. He had been educated among 
the former, but at length attached himſelf to the latter; be- 
cauſe the Whigs, as he ſaid, had renounced their old prin- 
ciples, and received others, which their forefathers abhorred. 
He publiſhed, in 1701, „A diſcourſe of the conteſts and diſ- 
ſentions between the nobles and commons in Athens and Rome, 
with the conſequences they had upon both thoſe ſtates: this 
was in behalf of king William and his miniſters, againſt the 
violent proceedings of the Houſe of Commons; but from that 
year to 1708, he did not write any political pamphlet. 

In 1710, being then in England, he was empowered by the 


primate of Ireland, to ſolicit the queen to releaſe the clergy 


from paying the twentieth part and firſt- fruits; and upon this 
occaſion his acquaintance with Mr. Harley commenced. 
As ſoon as he had received the primate's inſtructions, he 
reſolved to apply to Mr. Harley; and, before he ' waited 
on him, got himſelf repreſented as a perſon who had been 
ill ufed by the laſt miniſtry, becauſe: he would not go ſuch 
lengths as they would have had him. Mr: Harley received 
him with the-utmoſt kindneſs and reſpect; kept him with him 
two hours alone; engaged in, and ſoon after accompliſhed his 


duſineſs; bid him come often to ſee him privately; ànd told 


him, that he muſt bring him to the knowledge of Mr. St. John. 


Swift preſently became acquainted with the reſt of the miniſ- 


ters, Who appear to have courted and careſſed him with un- 
common aſſiduity. He dined every Saturday at Mr. Harley's, 
with the lord keeper, Mr. fecretary St. John, and lord Rivers: 
on that day no other perſon was for ſome time e 
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felect company was at length enlarged to ſixteen, all men of tlie 
firſt claſs, Swift included. From this time he ſupported the in- 
tereſt of his new friends with all his power, in pamphlets, poems, 
and periodical papers: his intimacy with them was ſo remark. 
able, that he thought not only to defend, but in ſome degree to 
direct their meaſures; and ſuch was his importance in: the opinion 
of the oppoſite party, that many ſpeeches were made againſt him 
in both houſes of parliament: a reward was alſo offered, for diſ- 
covering the author of The Public Spirit of the Whigs. 
Amicdſt all the buſineſs and honours that crowded upon him, 
he wrote every day an account of what occurred to Stella; and 
ſent her a journal regularly, dated every fortnight, during the 
whole time of his connection with queen Anne's miniſtry. 
From theſe unreſtrained effuſions of his heart many particulars 
are known, which would otherwiſe have lain hid; and by theſe 
it appears, that he was not only employed, but truſted, even by 
Harley himſelf, who to all others was reſerved and myſterious. 
In the mean: time, Swift had no expectations of advantage from 
his connection with theſe perſons; he knew they could not long 
preſerve their power: and he did not honour it while it laſted, 
on account of the violent meaſures which were purſued by both - 
ſides. J uſe the miniſtry,” ſays he, like dogs, becauſe IL. 
expect they will uſe me ſo.—I never knew a miniſtry do any 
thing for thoſe whom they made companions of their pleaſures; 
but I.care not. In the ſummer of 1711, he foreſaw the ruin 
of the miniſtry by thoſe miſunderſtandings among themſelves, 
which: at laſt effected it; and it was not only his opinion, but 
their own, that if they could not carry a peace, they muſt ſoon 
be ſent to the Tower, even though they ſhould agree. In order 
therefore to facilitate this great event, Swift wrote the Conduct 
of the Allies; a piece, which he confeiles coſt him much pains; 
and Which ſucceeded even beyond his expectations. It was pub- 
liſhed Nov. 27, 1711; and in two months time above 11,000 
_ vere ſold off, ſeven editions having been printed in England, 
and three in Ireland. The Tory members in both houſes, who. 
ſpoke, dre their arguments from it; and the reſolutions, which 
were printed in the votes, and would never have paſſed but for 
this pamphlet, were little more than quotations from it. From 
this time to 1713, he exerted himſelf with unwearied diligence: 
in the ſetwice of the miniſtxy; and while he was at Windſor, 
juſt / at the concluſion. of; the peace of Utrecht, he drew the firſt; 
ſketch of % Am hiſtory of the four laſt, years of queen Anne, 
This he afterwards finiſhed, and came into England to-publiſh. 
it, but gvas diſſuaded from it by lord Bolingbroke, who told him, 
the whole was fo much in the ſpirit of party- writing, that though 
it might baye. made a ſeaſonable pamphlet in the time of their 
adminiſtration, it would be a diſhonour to juſt hiſtory. Swift 
ſeems to have Dan, fond of this work, by e 
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| that it was the beſt thing he had ever written; but, ſince his 


friend did not approve it, he would caſt it into the fire. It did 
not, however, undergo this fate, but was publiſhed by Dr. Lu- 
eas, to the diſappointment of all thoſe who expected any thing 
Fi 8 
During all this time he received no gratuity or reward till 


F713; and then he accepted the deanery of St. Patrick's, Dublin. 


A biſhopric had been ſome time before intended for him by the 
queen; but archbiſhop Sharpe having repreſented him to her 


majeſty as a man whoſe chriſtianity was very queſtionable, and 


being ſupported in this by a certain very great lady, it was 


given to another. He immediately croſſed the channel, 'to take 


poſſeſſion of his new dignity ; but did not ſtay in Ireland more 
than a fortnight, being urged by an hundred letters to haſten 
back, and reconcile the lords Oxford and Bolingbroke. ' When 
he returned, he found their animoſity increaſed; and, having 
predicted their ruin from this very cauſe, he laboured to bring 
about a reconciliation, as that upon*which the whole intereſt of 
their party depended. Having attempted this by various methods 
in vain, he went to a friend's houſe in Berkſhire, where he con- 
tinued till the .queen's death; and, while he was at this place, 
wrote a diſcourſe called Free thoughts on the preſent ſtate 
3 affairs, which however was not publiſhed till ſome time 
| er. : 0 , 1 3 Ys #7 #- 4 FW. LEP 2 1 3 


Before we attend Swift to Ireland, it is neceſſary to give 2 


litte hiſtory of his Vaneſſa, becauſe his connections with her 
were made in England. Among other perſons with whom he 
was intimately acquainted during the gay part of his life, was 
Mrs. Vanhomrigh. She was a lady of good family in Ireland, 


and became the wife of Mr. Vanhomrigh, firſt a merchant of 


Amſterdam, then of Dublin, where he was raiſed by king Wil- 
liam, upon his expedition into Ireland, to very great places. 
Dying in 170g, he left two ſons and two daughters; but the 


ſons ſoon after dying, his whole fortùne, Which was con- 


ſiderable, fell to the daughters. In 1709, the widow and the 
two young ladies came to England, where they were viſited by 
perſons of the firſt quality; and Swift, lodging near them, uſed 
to be much there, coming and going without any ceremony, as 


if he had been one of the family. During this familiarity, he 


became inſenſibly a kind of preceptor to the ydung ladies, par- 
_ticularly the eldeſt, who was then about twenty years old, was 

much addicted to reading, and a great admirer of poetry Hence 
admiring, as was natural, ſuch a character as that of Swift, ſhe 
ſo on paſſed from admiration to love; and, urged a little perhaps 
by vanity, which would have been highly gratified by an alliance 
wi h the firſt wit of the age, ſhe ventured to make the doctor a 
propoſal of marriage. He affected at firſt to believe her in jeſt, 
_ then to rally her on ſo whimſical a choice, and at 1 
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off without abſolute refuſal ; and, while he was in this ſituation, 
he wrote/ the poem called Cadenus and Vaneſſa.” It was 
written in 1713, a ſhort time before he left Vaneſſa and the reſt 
of his friends in England, and returned to the place of his exile, 
as he uſed frequently to call it. In 1714. Mrs. Vanhomrigh died; 
and, having lived very expenſively, left ſome debts, which it not 
being convenient for her daughters, who had alſo debts of their 


dean Secret pot i i Fs W91e 
Upon his arrival to take. poſſeſſion of bis deanery, he had 


been received with great kindneſs and honour; but now, upon 


his return after the queen's death, he experienced every poſſible 
mark of. contempt and indignation. , The tables were turned; 
the power of the Tories and the dean's credit were at an end; 
and as a deſign to bring in the pretender had been imputed to the 

ueen's miniſtry, ſo Swift lay now under much odiuin, as being 
uppoſed: to have been phe, ee in that cauſe. As ſoon as 
he was ſettled at Dublin; Miſs or Mrs. Johnſon. removed from 
the country to be near him, but they ſtil} lived in ſeparate houſes ; 
his reſidence being at the deanery, and hers in lodgings on the 
other ſide of the river Liffy. The dean Kept Ir, public days 
every week, on which the dignity. of his ſtation was ſuſtained 


with the utmoſt elegance and decorum, under the direction of 


Mrs. Johnſon. As to his 3 at home, he ſeems to 
have had no heart to apply himſelf to ſtudy of any kind, but 


to have reſigned himſelf wholly to ſuch amuſements and ſuch 


company as offered, that he might not think of his ſituation, the 
misfortunes of his friends, and his di ſappointments. I was 
three years,” ſays he to Gay, reconciling myſelf to the ſcene 
and buſineſs to which fortune had condemned me; and ſtupidity 
was what I had:recourſe 00... ]1ę.ͥ 
The firſt remarkable event of his life, after his ſettlement at 


the deanery, was his marriage to Mrs. Johnſon, after a moſt 
intimate friendſhip of more than ſixteen years. This was in 


1716; and the ceremony was performed by Dr. Aſhe, then 
biſhop of Clogher, to whom the dean had been a pupil in 
Trinity -college, Dublin. But, Whatever were the motives to 
this marriage, the dean and the lady continued to live afterwards 
juſt in the — manner as they had lived before. Mrs. Dingley 
was ſtill the inſeparable companion of Stella, wherever ſhe 
went; and ſhe never reſided at the deanery, except when the 
dean had his fits of giddineſs and deafneſs. Till this time he 
had continued his viſits. to Vaneſſa, who preſerved her reputa- 


tion and friends, and was viſited by many perſons of rank, cha- 


fracter, and fortune, of both ſexes; but now his viſits were leſs 
frequent. In 171), her ſiſter died; and the whole remains of 


the family fortune centering in Vaneſſa, ſhe retired to Selbridge, 8 


2 ſmall houſe and eſtate about 9 miles from Dublin, which 
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had been purchaſed by her father. From this place nn 


frequently to the dean; and he anſwered her letters: ſhe 
preſſed him to marry her, but he rallied, and ſtill avoided: a 
poſitive denial. She preſſed him ſtill more, either to aecept or 
"refuſe her as a wife; upon which he wrote an anſwer, and 
delivered it with his own hand. The receipt of this, which 
e ee communieated the fatal ſecret of his marriage with 
Stella, the unhappy lady did not ſurvive many weeks; ſhe was, 
however, ſufficiently compoſed to cancel a will ſhe had made 
in the dean's favour, and to make another, in which ſhe left her 
fortune to her two executors, Dr. Berkeley biſhop of Cloyne, 
and Mr. Marſhall, one of the king's ſerjeants at laws: i 
From 1716 to 1720, is a chaſm in the dean's life which it 
has been found difficult to fill up; lord Orrery thinks, with 
great reaſon, that he einployed this time upon Gulliver's Tra- 
vels.” This work is a moral and political romance, in which 
Swift had exerted the ſtrongeſt efforts of a fine irregular genius: 
but while his imagination and wit delight, it is hardly poſſible not 
to be ſometimes offended with his ſatire, whichſſets not only 
all human actions, but human nature itſelf in the worſt light. 
The truth is, Swift's diſappointments had rendered him ſplenetic 
and angry with the whole world; and he frequently indulged 
himſelf in a miſanthropy that is intolerable: he has done ſo 
particularly in ſome parts of this work. About this time the 
dean, who had already acquired the character of a humouriſt and 
wit, was firſt regarded with general kindneſs, as the patriot of 
Ireland. He wrote“ A propoſal for the uſe of -Iriſh manufac- 
tures,” which made him very popular; the more ſo, as it im- 
mediately raifed a violent flame, ſo that a proſecution was com- 
menced againſt the printer. In 1724, he wrote the“ Drapier's 
Letters; thoſe brazen monuments of his fame, as lord Orrery 
calls them. A patent having been iniquitouſſy procured by one 
Wood to coin 180, oool. in copper, for the uſe; of Ireland, by 
which he would have acquired exorbitant gain, and proportion- 
ably impoveriſhed the nation; the dean, in the character of a 
draper, wrote a ſeries of- letters to the people, urging ' them not 
to receive this copper money. Theſe letters united the Whole 
nation in his praiſe, filled every ſtreet with his effigy, and every 
voice with acclamations; and Wood, though ſupported for ſome 
time, was at length compelled to withdraw his patent, and his 
money was totally ſuppreſſed. From this time the dean's influ- 
ence in Ireland was almoſt without bounds: he was conſulted 
in whatever related to domeſtic policy, and particularly to trade. 
The weavers always conſidered him as their patron and legiſlator, 
after his propoſal for the uſe of the Iriſh manufactures; and 
when elections were depending for the city of Dublin, many 
corporations reſuſed to declare themſelves, till they knew his 
ſentiments and inclinations. Over the populace he Was e 
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ret ever governed; and he "Was: regarded 
—.— every — with veneration and eſteem. * 
He as ſeveral times in England on a viſit to pe after his 
ſettlement) at the deanery, particularly in 1926 and 1727. On 
Jan. 28, 1727, died his beloved Stella, in her 44th year, air 
by the dean with ſuch/exceſs of affection as the livelieſt ſenſibility 
alone could feel, and the moſt excellent character excite; ſnie 


had been declining. from: 1724. Stella was a moſt amiable 


woman both in perſon and mind. Her ſtature was tall, her hair 


and eyes black, her complexion fair and delicate, her features 


regular, ſoft, and animated, her ſh eaſy and elegant, and her 
manner feminine, polite, and graceful: there was natural muſic 
in her voice, and complacency in her aſpect: ſhe abounded witli 
wit, which was always accompanied with good- nature; her 
virtue was founded upon humanity, and her religion upon 
reaſon; her morals were uniform, but not rigid, and her devo- 
tion was habitual, but not oſtentatious. Why the dean did 
not ſooner marry this moſt excellent perſon; why he married 


her at all; why his marriage was ſo' cautiouſly concealed; and 


why he was never known: to meet her but in the preſence of 2! 
third perſon; are enquiries which no man can e 5 * 
the writer of his life s], (without abſurdity “)“ 
Suppoſing Swift to have been guided in this affair by mere 
caprice and humour, he cannot but be ſeen in a moſt ungracious 
light, and eonſidered as a man utterly devoid of humanity'; for 
it is generally agreed, that Stella's immature death was occaſi- 
oned by the — of his conduct towards her. It appears, 
by ſeveral incidents, that ſhe regretted and diſapproved this con- 
duct, and that ſhe ſometimes reproached him with unkindneſs; 
for to ſuch regret and reproach he certainly ene in (hone vg f 
a on her birth-day, in 1722 eG 
I wt % O, then, —— heav'n intends, dt an 
Take pity on your pitying friends: e 
Nor let your ile a. ect your mind, 
"4K PS Fancy fi ny can be unkind'; © 
. Re Nie, ſure . ought to 8 e 
Who glad would your ſufferings ſhy. wi 
It is 1 011 the dean did at length earneſtly deſire, that ſhe TRY 
be publicly owned as his wife; but, as her health was then de. 
clining, ſbe ſaid, “ it is too late,” and inſiſted, that they ſhould. 
continue to live, as as they Had lived before. To this the dean in 
his turn conſented, and ſuffered her to diſpoſe, entirely of her 
own fortune, b her own name, to a public charity, when ſhe died. 
The moſt inexcufable part of Swift's' conduct certainly. ap- 


pears in this unhappy affair, for which no proper apology can 
9 made; 3. and Wien the vain attempts of oth Lan have ay 


tv Hawkefworth, p. 46. 
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tended” 
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tended to aggravate [2]. One attributes his ſingular conduct to 


a peculiarity in his conſtitution, but, if he knew that he was 


unfit to enter into the married ſtate, how came he to unite one 
lady to himſelf by the ceremony. of marriage, and explicitly to 


declare his paſſion to the other? What can we think alſo of the 


ſenſibility of a man who, ſtrongly attached as he ſeems to have 
been to both, could filently throw down 4 paper before the one, 
vrhich proved her death-warrant, and could throw the other 


(his beloved Stella) into unſpeakable agonies, in her laſt illneſs, 
and quit her for ever, only for adju ing him, by their friend- 


ſhip, to let her have the ſatisſaction dying at leaſt, though 
ſhe had not lived, his acknowledged wife. Another apol {t 
inſinuates, upon ſomething like evidence, that Stella bore a fon 
to Swift, and yet labours to excuſe him for not declaring her his 
wife,: becauſe ſhe- had agreed at the marriage that it ſhould-re- 
main a fecret, unleſs the diſcovery ſhould! be demanded by urgent 
neceſſity... But what could be meant by t neceſſity, unleſs 
it alluded to the birth of children, he conſeſſes it would be hard to 
ſay. The truth is, probably, what has been ſaid by Dr. Johnſon, 
that the man whom Stella had the misfortune to love, was fond 
of ſingularity, and deſirous to make a mode of happineſt for 
himſelf, different from the general courſe of things, and the 
order of Providence. He wiſhed for all the pleaſures of perfect 
friendſhip, without the uneaſineſs of oonjugal reſtraint.” But 


with this ſtate poor Stella was not ſatisfied; ſhe was never treated 


as a wife, and to the world the had the appea 
She lived ſullenly on, hoping that in time he would own and re- 


ceive her. This, as we have ſeen; he did at laſt offer to do; 


but not till the change of his manners; and the depravation of 
his mind, made ber tell him chat it was zd hn 


From the death of Stella, his life became much retired, and 


the auſterity of his temper increaſed he ebuld not enjoy his 
public days; theſe entertainments were therefore diſcontinued, 


and he ſometimes avoided. the company of his moſt intimate 


friends; but in time he grew more deſirous of company. In 
1732, he complains, in a letter to Mr. Gay, that he had a 
large houſe, and ſhould hardly find one viſitor, if he was not 


able to hire him with a bottle of wine; and, in another to 
Mr, Pope, that “he was in danger of dying poor and friendleſs, 


even his female friends having forſaken him; which, as he 
ſays, © vexed him moſt.” Theſe complaints wete- afterwards 


iny friends have forſaken me: 


repeated in a ſtrain of yet greater ſenſibility and ſelf-pity 7 75 All 


vertiginoſus [u], inops, ſurdus, male gratus amicis. 


Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, leit alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown.“ 
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d ſyllable of it being long. 
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& groſs error in quantity, in 


rance of a miſtreſs. 
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with writing; and it is very remarkable, that although his mind 
was greatly , and his princi enjoyment was at an end 
nar dies: Johnſon died, yet ther — air of levity and trifling 
in ſome of the be ee he wrote afterwards, that is not to be 
found in any other: fuch in particular are his Directions to 
Servants, and ſeveral of his letters to his friend Dr. Sheridan. 
In 1733, when the attempt was made to repeal the teſt act in 
Ireland, the Diſſenters often affected to call themſelves brother- 
proteſtants, and fellow-chriltians, with the members of the eſta- 
blifhed church. Upon this occaſion the Dean wrote a ſhort 
copy of verſes, which ſo provoked one Betteſworth, a lawyer 
and member of the Iriſſi parliament, that he ſwore, in the 
hearing of many perſons, to revenge” himfelf either hy murdering 
or maiming the author; and, for this purpoſe; he engaged his 
footman, with two rufſians, to ſecure tlie dean wherever he 
could be ſound. This being known, thirty of the nobility and 
ry, within the liberty of St. Patrick's, waited upon the dean 
in form, and preſented a paper ſubſeribed with their names, in 
which they ſolemnly engaged, in behalf of themſelves: and the 
reſt ' of the liberty, to defend his perſon and fortune, as the 
friend and benefactor of his country. When this paper was 
delivered, Swift was in bed, deaf and giddy, yet made a ſhift 
to diate" a proper anſwer. Theſe fits of deafneſs and giddi- 
neſs, which were the effects of his ſurſeit before he was twenty 
you old, became more frequent and violent, in proportion as 
e grew into years: and in 1736, while he was writing a ſatire 
on the Irifh parliament, which he called The Legion Club, 
he was ſeized: with one of theſe fits, the effect of Which was ſo 
dreadful, that he left the poem unfiniſhed; and never afterwards 
attempted a compoſition; either in verſe or proſe,” that ws rr 
a courſe of thinking, or perhaps more than one ſitting to finiſh. 
From this time his memory was perceived gradually to de- 
cline, and his paſſions to pervert his underſtanding; and in 
1741, he was ſo very bad, as to be utterly incapable of conver- 
ſation. Strangers were not permitted to approach him, and his 
friends found it neceſſary to have guardians appointed of his 
perſon and eſtate. Early in 1742, his reaſon was ſubverted, 
and his rage became abſolute madneſs. In October his left eye 
ſwelled to the ſize of an egg, and ſeveral large boils broke out 
on his arms and body; the extreme pain of which kept him 
awake near a month, and during one week it was with difficult 
that five perſons reſtrained him, by mere force, from pulling out 
his eyes. Upon the ſubſiding of theſe tumours, he knew thoſe 
about him; and appears ſo far to have recovered his underſtand- 
ing and temper, that there were hopes he might once more 
enjoy ſociety, Theſe hopes, however, were but of ſhort dura- 


tion: 
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inſenſibility, and could not, without great difficulty, be prevailed 
on to walk acroſs: the room. This was the effect of another 
bodily diſeaſe, his brain being loaded with water. Mr. Stevens, 
an ingenious clergyman of Dublin, pronounced this to be the 
cafe during his illneſs; and, upon opening his body, it appeared 
that he was not miſtaken. Aker he dean had continued filent 
a whole year, in this ſtate of | helpleſs idiotiſm, his houſekeeper 
went into his room on the goth of November in the morning, 
and told him, it was his birth-day, and that bonſires and illu- 
minations were preparing, to celebrate it as uſual: to which 
he immediately replied, „It is all folly, they had better let it 
alone. Some other inſtances of ſhort intervals of ſenſibility 
and reaſon, after his madneſs ended in ſtupor, ſeem to prove, 
th2t his diſorder whatever it was, had not deſtroyed, but only 
ſuſpended the powers of his mind. In 1744, he now and then 
called his ſervant by name; and once attempting to ſpeak to him, 
but not being able to expreſs his ineaning, he ſhewed ſigns of 
much uneaſineſs, and at laſt ſaid, (I am a fool.“ Once aſter- 
wards, as his ſervant was taking away his watch, he ſaid, “ bring 
it here: and when the ſame ſervant was breaking a large hard 
coal, he ſaid, „ That is a ſtone, you blockhead. From this 
time he was perfectly ſilent, till the latter end of October 1745, 
and then died, without the leaſt pang or convulſion, in the 78th 
year of his age. da e eee 4 ee eee ee 

His works have been printed often, and in various forms, and 
from them it is eaſy to collect his character. Of theſe, the moſt 
elegant is in fourteen vols. 4to; a kind of Variorum edition, of 
which eight were publiſned by Dr. Hawkeſworth, three by Deane 
Swift, 0 and three by Mr. Nichols. Theſe have been reprinted - 
in twenty-five. volumes large: 8vo; in twenty-ſeven-yolumes-of 
a ſmaller 8yo; and: alfo in twenty-ſeven. volumes 18mO. In 
1784 a new edition was printed, in;ſeventeenivolumes,8vo,:with 
an elaborate Life of Swift, or rather panegyric on him, by the 
editor, „B. Sheridan, which; occ upies the firit volume. . 
There are ſome particulars, however, relating to his conver- 
ſation and private œconomy, which we will mention. He had 
a rule never to ſpeak more than a minute at a time, and to 
wait for others to take up the converſation. He greatly ex- 
celled in punning; and he uſed to ſay, „that none deſpiſed 
that talent, but thoſe who were without it.) He excelled no 
leſs in telling a ſtory, but in the latter part of his life he uſed to 
tell the ſame too often: he never dealt in the double entendre, 
or proſaneneſs upon ſacred ſubjects. He loved to have ladies 
in the company, becauſe it preſerved, he ſaid, the delicacy of 
converſation: yet it is certain there are in his writings the 
greateſt indelicacies. He kept his friends in ſome degree of 

17 21 | ** awe, 


- awe, yet was more open to admonition than flattery. Though 
he appeared churliſn and auſtere to his ſervants, yet he was in 
reality a moſt Rind and generous maſter; and he was —_— 
charitable to the poor. In the mean time, it muſt be owned, 
that there was not any great ſoftneſs or ſympathy in his na- 

ture; although, perhaps, not quite ſo much miſanthropy as ap- 
pe s in hig-writingsz: and; all allow, that he grew covetous as 


ew old. As an eccleſiaſtic, he was ſcrupulouſly exact in 


_ the exerciſe of his function, as well with regard to ſpiritual as 
temporal. things. His manner was without ceremony, but not 
ruſtic; W erfect knowledge of all the modes and 
variations of pol ene though he practiſed them in a manner 
xculiar:. to. himſelf. He was naturally temperate, chaſte, and 
rugal; and, being alſo high - ſpirited, and conſidering wealth as 
the pledge of independence, it is not ſtrange that his frugality 
ſhould yerge towards avaricdddmmee. 
As to his political principles 


3. we PEG PU TOTS! 
As to his political principles, if his own account may be 
taken, he abhorred Whiggiſm only in thoſe, who made it conſiſt 
6 f 1 4 . PTY) FEES 0 * 45 
in damping the church, reviling the clergy, abetting the Diſſen- 
ters, and. ſpeaking contemptuoully: of revealed religion. He 


1 


- 


always | | 
whatever title he might haue by proximity of blood; nor did he 
regard the; right. line upon any other. account, than as it was 
570 
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eele. He frequently converſed 
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a reaſonable being, he left about 1200l. in legacies; and the ref; 
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declared himfelf: againſt 2 Popicm ſucceſſor to-the crown, 


for himſelf, yet he often pre! eg lord Oxford in favour of Ad- 


* By his will, dated iv May 1740, juſt before he eraſed tobe | 
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85 SWIFT iat, a near relation to the gute dean f S. 
Patrick's, being grandfon to Godwin Swift, the dean's a td; 
was in 1739 recommended by Swift to the notice of P 9 9 

«the moſt valuable of any in bis family. — He was fi 
ſays the dean, © a ſtudenk 1 in this, unverſi ty, e 5 and 
_ finiſhed his ſtudies 1 in Oxford, where Dr. prince pal of 
St. Mary Hall, affured me, that Mr. Swift 3 55 with repy- 
ion 55 credit; he hath a very good taſte for wit, writes agyee- 
able and entertaini 25 verſes, and is à perfect mall 72 Fe It; 
ſkilled in the beſt Greek and Roman authors. He hath 


ſpirit for ie 1 555 With all theſe advantages i is extr 


cent and modeſt. Mr. Swift is heir to the little N 115 f 
of our family at Gale, in Herefordſmite. He is 8 8 


Swift, decauſe his great & grandfather, by the mother's 
admiral Deane, -who, hi en one of the regicides, 0 5 


ood fortune to fave hi nec ny ying a year or 190 N the 


eſtoration.“ He puliſhed, * An pM 
Life, Writings, Ty be Character cer PB onath a; 85 15 
1760 the eighth quarto volume of the dean «and 
two volumes of his © Letters,” Mr. Sify Melt 
aw Joly'r2, 1153. he had long meditated 40 complete Mobo 
of his relation's works, 
| Er. A ov with which, it Is to be hoped, forne of t the fan x 


et favour the public.”” - ; py 

INTON fJonx), à very celebrated" En ti b. antiquary, 
wie a native of the county © i eſter, the ſon of John Swintot 
of Bexton in that county, gent. He was born in 1703. The 
eircumflances of his parents were probably not affluent, as he 
was entered at Oxford in the ran of a ſervitor at Wadham 
college. This was in October 1219. It may be preſumed that 


he recommended himſelf in that ſociety by his talents and Beha- 


* 


viour, as, —_ 30, 1723, he was elected a ſcholar on a 


Cheſhire foundation in the college. In the December followin ng 
he took his firſt degree in arts. Before he became og 
arts, (which was on Dec. 1, 1726), he had choſen the church 


for his profeſſion, and was ordained deacon by the biſhop 'of 


SIS May 30, 17253 and was afterwards admitted to prief's 


[x] © Geat. " 1783, Pr 716. 
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and had by him many new materials for 


orders 
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orders. on May 28, — F ONTO free wa 
ferment, being 0 the rectory of St. Peter le Bai 
Oxford, (a living. in dhe gift of the 1 1 78 a ſcqueſt 
tion, and.inſtituted-to-it in February 1728, In June, the fame 
year, he was elected a fellow of his college ; but, defirous pro- 
baby to take a — view of the world, he accepted, not long 
after, the appointment. of, chaplain to the Engliſh factory — | 
n, to which he had been choſen. In this ſituation he 
did not long enjoy his heat, and, leaving it on that account, 
he was at Florence in April 173357 "where he attended Mr. Cole- 
man, the Engliſh envoy,” in his laſt moments, Mr. Swinton 
returned through Venice and Vienna; and, in company with 
ſome En iſh, gentlemen of fortune, viſited Prefburg. in Hun- 
gary, was preſent at one of their aſſemblies. . * 
x 16 polſdle that he had not PRES England in the fummer 
1730, for he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society in 
55 that year, and admitted about three Bones © later. It was 
| ably, ahi h gt abroad that he was. admitted into ſome 
5 namely the academy 1.0 Apatiſi at Florence, 
ans 8 5 2578 can 8 of Cortona. On his return he ſeems 
4 up his abode at Oxford, where he reſided all the 
ior part of his life, and was for many years, chaplain to the 
in that City. . may be preſumed that he married i in 17433 
| it. was then at leaſt that he gave up his fellowſhip: Ia 17 
me. "bachelor of divinity; in 1. 767 he wWas elected 2 uſtos 
vorun 2 * the ut unverlity records 3. and, on April 
4 > 8 no eddie,” His wife: ſurvived till 
| 5202 17 dot woe ed, with 4 wry. ſhort oe inſcrip- 
ri, in the chape adham college, Why 
wains ke notice of the f &n unt inonuments 
| 105 950 mags! fe, his 55 | Theſe war humergus, 
A N48 but. not of great magnitude. He pub | 
De. Bren, Fannie Regalis | 2 van N 51 
pages, Oxon, 1250. 51 \ cxiti 
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ning of the demoniacks in_th 
| 1739. 3. « De pris. | : Os Pens, ertatio,” 
419+; 29, pages, Okon., 1746. 4. (7 B. primo a 7 5 5 | 
alph deto, giſſertatio, Grun, 1746. 181 ſeriptiones & I- 
tie: bye in binas. Inſcriptiones Phoenicias,,j inter. Tudera, Citii 
nuper repertas _ £qnje ure, Accedit de nummis quibuſdam 
Samaritanſs et hoeniciis, vel inſolitam pre. ſe literaturam feren- 
tibus, vel andi actenus non editis, diſfertatia,”4ro. 87 
pages: Oxford, 1750. . ho « Inſcriptiones, Cite ex; live in binas 
alias inſcriptiones f 1 0 inter ipdera Gitti J h repeftas, 
conjeQure,” 410. 1 l 7 55 nu {dam Sz. 
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bus, wh in lucem hactenus non editis, differtatio' ane, Pe 1 
36 pages. 8. Metilia; ſtwe de quinario Gentis Metiliz, 8 
nummis retuſtis cæteroquin minimum notæ, diſſertatio, -4to, 
22 pages, Oxon, 1750. 9. Several diſſertations publiſhed in 
the Philoſophical: Tranſactions of the Royal Society. As, A 
diſſertation upon a Parthian coin; with characters on the reverſe 
reſembling thoſe of the Palmyrenes,” vol. xlix. p. 593. Some 
remarks on a Parthian coin, with a Greek and vat legend, 
never before publiſhed, vol. I. p. 16. A diſſertation upon 
the Phoenician numeral characters, anciently uſed at Sidon, 
vol. I. p. 791. In nummum Parthicum hactenus ineditum 
conjecturæ, vol. li. p nip A diſſertation upon a Samnite 
Denarius, never before liſhed; vol. lii. p. 28. © An at- 
count of a ſubzrated Davin of the Plztorian family, adorned 
with an Etruſcan inſeription on the reverſe, never before pub- 
. liſhed or explained, vol. Ixii. p. 60. % Obſervations upon 
ſive ancient Perſian coins, ſtruck in Paleſtine or Phœnicia, be- 
ſore the Bere of the Perſian empire,” vol. Ixii. p. 345; 
Other pa him may be found in the general index to the 
Philoſop | ical len! Tranlacdichs. 10. A part of the ancient uni- 
verſal Maney, contained in the ſixth and ſeventh volumes of that 
great work. The particulars: of this piece of literary hiſtory 
were communicated by Dr. Johnſon to Mr. Nichols, in a paper 
8 in the Gentleman's Magazine for December 1784, p. 
The original of that paper, which affords a ſtron 
— of the ſteady attachment of Johnſon; to the intereſts of 
literature, has been, according to his deſire, TIE in; the 
Britiſh Muſeum. The letter is as fallows:. 18 55 Hi . 


* 


5 « To Mr. Nichols. Sal 2810 
The late learned Mr. Swinton of Orford. Beg one lay 
remarked, that one man, meaning, I ſuppoſe, no man bur 
himſelf, could aſſign all the parts of the Univerſal Hittory to Fo 
proper authors, at the requeſt of ſir Robert Chambers, or of 
myſelf, gave the account which I now tranſmit to you in his 
his own hand, being willing that of ſo great a work ihn hiſtory 
ſhould be known, and that each writer ſhould receive his due 
proportion of praiſe from poſterity. 1 recommend to you to 
preſerve this ſerap of literary intelligence, in Mr. Swinton's 
on hand, or to depoſit it in the Muſeum, ann the Of My of 
the account Huy. never x be doubted... - 5 
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The paper J 18 85 Jes weiht ſome parts written 
by 5 perſons, alli; Fr e following diviſions of the hiſtory 


to Mt. Swinton himſelf vs be . of the Catthaginians, 
b | Numidians, : 
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ans, Mauritanians, Gætulians, Garamantes, Melano- 


Turks, Tartars, and Moguls, Indians, and Chineſe, a differ- 


tation on the peopling of America, and one on the independency 


of the Arabs. 
conſequence of a letter he had publiſhed. It appears from a 
paper of the time (Zo that a letter from the Rev. Mr. Swinton, 

ighly reflecting on Mr. George Baker, having fallen into the 


o 


hands, of the latter, the court of King's Bench made the rule 


_ abſolute: for an information againſt Mr. Swinton. Theſe two 
gentlemen were alſo engaged for ſome time in a controverſy at 
Oxford; which took its riſe from a matter relative to Dr. 
Thiſtlethwaite, ſome time warden of Wadham, which then 
attracted much attention. Mr. Swinton had the manners, and 

ſome of the peculiarities often ſeen in very recluſe ſcholars, 
which gave riſe to many whimſical ſtories. Among the reſt, 

there is one mentioned by Mr. Boſwell, in the Life of Johnſon, 
as having happened 2 | ; 
viſit in the univerſity of Oxford. About this time, he fays, 
4e there had been an execution of two or three criminals at 
Oxford, on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, I 
was ſaying that Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of the gaol, and alſo 
a frequent preacher beſore the univerſity, a learned man, but 
often thoughtleſs and abſent, preached the condemnation ſermon 
on repentance, before the convicts on the preceding day, Sunday; 
n in the cloſe, he told his audience that he ſhould give 


them the remainder of what he had to ſay on the ſubject, the 


next Lord's-day. Upon which, one of our company, a doctot 
of divinity, and a plain matter- of- fact man, by way of offering 
an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely remarked, that he had 
probably reached the ſame ſermon before the univerſity: Yes, 
ſir, a Toh or e univerſity were not to be hanged the 
. ̃ ᷣD 
SYBRECHTF (Jon), a enge painter, was born at Ant: 
werp in Brabant about the year 1630, an | 

city under his father He was a cloſe imitator of Nature in all 
his landſcapes; and in his younger days went upon the Rhine 
and other adjacent places, where he drew ſeveral pleaſant views 
in water- colours. He ſpent more of his life in that way, thati 
in painting; and therefore it is no wonder, that his drawings 
were more valued than his pictures. The duke of Buckingham; 
paſſing through the Netherlands, in his way home from his em- 
baſſy into France, ſtayed ſome time at Antwerp; where, et- 


o, and brought up 11 


740 Mr. Swinton was involved in a law-ſuit, in 


I 


le year 1754. Johnſon was then on a 


ing with ſome of this maſters works in landſcape, he was-fo 


ons, or the Evening Advertiſer, Tueſday; June 17, 1740. 
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well pleaſed with them, that he invited him over to England 


* — I — 


and promiſed to make him his painter in that way. Sydrecht 


came, and continued in his ſervice three or four years; then 


worked for the nobility and gentry of England, and was in 


vogue a long time. He drew feveral forts of cattle remarkably 


well, and uſually contrived to place ſome of them in his land- 
ſcapes. He died in London about the year 1703, and was buried 
7 r !!. ̃̃ . eo God l 


ENHAM (Trouas), an excellent. Engliſh phyſician, 


was the fon of William Sydenham, eſq. of Winford Eagle, 


in Dorſetſhire, and was born there about 1624. In 1642, he 


became a commoner of Magdalen-hall iv Oxford; but left that | 


Place when it was turned into a garriſon for Charles J. He 


then went to London, where he fell accidentally into the com- 
youu of Dr. Cox, an eminent phyſician, who, finding him to 
a perſon of extraordinary parts, encouraged and put him into 


2 method of ſtudying phyſic, at his return to the univerſity. 


Aſter the garriſon was delivered up to the parliament, he re- 


tired again to Magdalen-hall, entered on the phyſic line, and 
was created bachelor of phyſic, April 1648, not having before 
taken any degree in arts. About that time ſubſcribing and ſub- 
miĩiting to the authority of the viſitors appointed by the parliament, 
he was, through the intereſt of a very near relation, made fel- 
loy of All-ſouls-college, in the place, ſays Mr. Wood, of one of 


thoſe many then ejected for their loyalty. After he had con- 


tinued fome years there, in a vigorous. application to the ſtudy 
of phyſic, he left the univerſity, without taking any other de- 
gree there; and at length ſettling in Weſtminſter, became doctor 


olf his faculty at Cambridge, licentiate of the college of phyſi- 
cians, and the chief phyfician of his time from 1660 to 1670. 


Then he began to be diſabled by the gout, and could not attend 
the practice fo well; yet conunued to increaſe in fame both 
at home and abroad, as well by his great {kill and judgement 
ſhewn upon all occaſions, as by various pieces publiſhed from 
time to time. He died at his houſe in Pall-mall, the 2gth of 
December, 1689, and was buried in the church of St. James, 
Weſtminſter. | His works have been collected and frequently 
printed at London, in one large volume 8vũ. They were alſo 


priuted at Leipſic, in 1711, 12mo; at Geneva, in 1716, in 


two volumes 4%, with ſeveral tracts by other. writers; and at 


Leyden in Bvo. They were written by himſelf in Engliſh, but 


tranſlated into Latin, before they were publiſhed, by ſome” of 
his friends, His “ Obſervationes medic.circa morborum acu- 
torum hiſtoriam & curationem, which he dedicated to Dr. 


moſt, profeſſor of phyſic in -college IZ J, Was 


{+} Was Lives of the profeiors of -Gr . 278. Lond. 45. Fol. 
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tranſſated by that gentleman ;: his other pieces by Mr. Gilbert 
Havers, of I e dere in Cambridge, a ſtudent in phyſic, 
and friend of Dr. Mapletoſt. E IR n 8 
© Sydenham has frequently been called the father of phyſie 
among the moderns. He tells us, in the preface which ſtands 
before his works, that the increaſe and perfection of the medical 
art is to be advanced by theſe two means: by en e, an hif- 
tory of diſtempers, or a natural and exact deſeription of diſtem- 
pers and their ſymptoms; and by deducing and eſtabliſhing a 
method of cure from thence. This is the way which that great 
delineator of the right road to real knowledge in all its various 
% ranches, the lord Bacon, had pointed out; and its being more 
_ cloſely. purſued by Sydenham than by any modern phyſician be- 
fore him, is what has juſtly entitled him to thofe high enco- 
miums which have ever been paid him. Sir Richard Blackmare 
affirmed [A], and all are now convinced, that Sydenham, who 
built all his maxims and rules of practice upon repeated obſer- 
vations on the nature and properties of diſeaſes, and the power 
of remedies, has compiled ſo good an hiſtory of diſtempers, and 
ſo prevalent a method of cure, that he has improved and ad- 
vanced the healing art much more than Dr. Willis with all his 
curious ſpeculations: and fanciful hypotheſes,” He relates of 
himſelf, in his dedication to Dr. Mapletoft, that ever ſince he 
had applied himſelf to the practice of phyſic, he had been of 
opinion, and the opinion had been every day more and more 
confirmed in him, that the medical art could not be learned ſo 
ſurely as by uſe and experience; and that he, who 3 
the niceſt and moſt accurate attention to the ſymptoms of dif» 
tempers, would infallibly ſucceed beſt in ſearching out the true 
means of cure. For this f̃eaſon, ſays he, I gave myſelf up 
entirely to this method of proceeding, 9. ſecure and 
confident,” that, while I followed nature as my guide, I could 
never err. He tells him afterwards, that Mr. Locke approved 
his method, which he conſidered as no ſmall ſanction to it; and 
what he ſays upon this occaſion of Mr. Locke is ſo remarkable, 
that I think it worth tranſeribing. Noſti præterea, quem 
hui meæ methodo ſuffragantem habeam, qui eam intimius per 
omnia perſpexerat, utrique noſtrum conjunctiſſimum dominum 
Joannem Locke; quo quidem viro, ſive ingenio judicioque acri 
& ſubacto, ſive etiam antiquis, hoc eſt, optimis moribus, vi 
ſuperiorem quenquam, inter eos qui nunc ſunt homines repertum 
iri confido; pauciſſimos certe pares. There are ſome Latin 
elegiac verſes. by Mr, Locke, addreſſed to Sydenham, prefixed 
to his Treatiſe upon Fev ers. e 
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Sir Richard Blackmore having obſerved. eb ue Nn e 
_ Fenſe, vivacity, and ſpirit, may arrive at the higheſt rank of 
hyſicians, without the aſſiſtance of great erudition and the 
inowledge: of books, tells us [s], that this was the caſe of 


3 


ie 


Dr. Sydenham, who became an able and eminent phyſician, 


though he never deſigned to take up the profeſſion till the civil 
wars were compoſed; and then, being a diſbanded officer, he 
entered upon it for a maintenance, without any learning pro- 
perly preparatury for the undertaking of it. And to ſhew the 
reader what contempt he had for the writings in phyſic, when 
one day I aſked him what books I ſhould read to qualify: me fc 

ice, he replied, Read Don Quixote, it is a very goo 
k, I read it ſtill: ſo low an opinion had this celebrated man 


of che learning collected out of the authors, e ee And 


A late celebrated phyſician, meaning Dr. John Radcliffe, . whoſe 
judgement was univerſally relied upon as almoſt infallible in his 
profeſſion, uſed to ſay, as I am well informed, that when he 


died, he would leave behind him the whole myſtery of phyſic in 


Half. a ſheet of paper. It is true both theſe doctors carried the 
matter much too far by vilifying learning, of which they were 
no maſters, and, perhaps, for that reaſon. The compiler of 
this article in the General Dictionary, quoting this paſſage from 
ſir Richard Blackmore, has, with great judgement, thought 
Proper to qualify it a little with the following anecdote: Sir 
Hans Sloane, ſays he, to whom this article was read, and 
who was very well acquainted with Dr. Sydenham, told me, 
that he never knew a man of brighter natural parts than that 
phyſician; that he believed what is here ſaid about Don Quixote 
10 be merely out of joke; and that Tully was Dr. Sydenham's 
favourite author, he having a ſine buſto of him in his ſtudy.” 
He had an elder brother William, who was ſome time gen- 
Heman commoner of Trinity- college in Oxford, and, entering 
into the parliament's army, acquitted himſelf ſo well, that he 
roſe, by. ſeveral gradations, to the higheſt poſts and dignities. 
In 1649, he was appointed governor of the Iſle of Wight, and 
made vice admiral of that iſle and Hampſhire. In 1653, he 
was ſummoned to parliament for Dorſetſhire; in 1654, made 
commiſſioner: of the treaſury, and member of the privy=coun- 
cil; and in 1658, ſummoned to parhament by the protector 
Nichard Cromwell. This connection, together with his own 
principles and former engagements, would probably hinder Dr. 
a 8 being a very popular phyſician, during the pe- 
po . reigns of Charles II. and 
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Solos. © 


ENHAM (FLOo TER), a learned and diligent man, un- 
fortunately altogether unpatronized, who -undertook, and in 


part executed, a tranſlation of the works of Plato. His pro- 
poſals for this great undertaking were publiſnhed in a quarto tract 
in 1759; and he produced ſueceſſively, between that time and 
| e, wee of the «T6, a diſcourſe on — * of The 


reater Hippias, The Leſſer Hippias, © The Banquet, 
Part I.“ and The Banquet, Part II.“ He is ſaid to have 


lived for ſome years, and finally to have died, in great indigence. 


The Gentleman's Magazine, places his death on April the iſt, 


5 973 and adds, that he was born in 1710, and educated at 


Vadham- college, Oxford, where he took the degree of M. A. 
April 30, 1734. But in an account publiſhed by the ſociety 


called the Literary Fund, the been, arg e of his death 


is given: During the ſummer receſs of the year 1788, an 


event took place, which tarniſhed the character of Engliſh. 


opulence and humanity, and afflicted the votaries of know- 
ledge. Floyer Sydenham, the well-known tranſlator of Plato, 
one of the moſt 'uſeful, if not one of the moſt competent 
Greek ſcholars of his age; a man revered for his knowledge; 


and beloved for the candour of his temper, and the gen- 
tleneſs of his manners, died in conſequence of having been 
arreſted, and detained, for a debt to a victualler, who had, 
for ſome time, furniſhed his frugal dinner. At the news 


of that event, every friend of literature felt a mixture of 
ſorrow and ſhame; and one of the members of a club at the 
Prince of Wales's coffee-houſe, propoſed, that it ſhould adopt 
as its object and purpoſe, ſome means to prevent ſimilar afflic- 
tions, and to aſſiſt deſerving authors and their families in 
diſtreſs.” Whether the account reported to theſe gentlemen, 
of the time and manner of Sydenham's death was accurate or 


not, the friends of hiterature and humanity will feel great 


conſolation in finding that it gave occaſion to a ſociety ſo be- 
nevolent in its deſigns; which aroſe, after a few changes and 
modifications, out of the propoſal above-mentioned. T 
ſociety is now in a flouriſhing and improving ſtate, and has 
given very timely and important aſſiſtance to many deſerving 


* 


22 SYLBURGIUS.(Faepznic US), a learned German, eminent 
for his great ſkill in Greek, was born at Marpurg, in the 
landgraviate of Heſſe, in 1546. His father, although a far- 


mer, gave him a liberal education; and he made' ſo good 2 


uſe of it, as to become perfect in the Latin, French, and 

Greek languages, at a time when the latter was underſtood by 

very few. He was a ſchool-maſter at Licha, for ſome of the 

farſt years of his life; but afterwards quitted that employment, 

and applied himſelf wholly = the reviſing and correcting of 
| Ss | 


ancient 


* 
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Ancient authors, the Greek particularly man of which were 


publiſhed by him, from the preſſes of Wechel and Commelin. 
Among theſe were Ariſtotle, Herodotus, Dionyſius Halicar- 
nenſis, Dion Caſſius, Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, 
. Theodoret, &c. He greatly aſſiſted Henry Stephens, in com- 
474 Com © Theſaurus Græcæ linguæ; and was alſo the author 
of a Greek grammar, which was much valued. For theſe and 
other ſervices, he had an annual ſtipend allowed him by the 
. of Marpurg. He was univerſally well ſpoken of 
by the learned, and died much - lamented by them in 1596. 
5 Unhappy event,” ſays Caſaubon [o], „to the republic of 
letters! for, a few days before his death, he ſent me word by 
Commelin of many new labours projected and begun. The 
| nos of Greek have more eſpecially reaſon to deplore the loſs 
or im.“ DOK” a x * 0h i f . 
This learned man was married, but did not live very hap- 
pin! 88 . 
SVLVESTER (Jos zva), the laborious and quaint tranſlator 
of Du Bartas; was born in 1563, and died September 28, 1618. 
Iis death happened at Middleburg in Holland. By what. cir- 
cumſtances he was induced, or compelled, to quit his native 
country we have not diſcovered; but John Vicars, his friend, 
who ſtyles him << the beſt of Poets,” ſpeaks of it as a reproach 
t his county, Ho CCC 
| And hadſt thou dy'd at home it had been better; 
It would (at leaſt) have giv'n thee much content; 
But herein England's worthy to be ſhent, 
Which to thy worth did prove fo bad a debtor. — 
Nor minde I this, but then T bluſh for ſhame, 
To think, that though a cradle thee it gave, 

Let (O unkinde) deny'd thy corps a grave; 

Much more a ſtatue reared to thy name. 
Sylveſter's tranſlation of Du Bartas, is dedicated to king James; 
and among thoſe who pay him the higheſt compliments appears 
Ben Jonſon, whom tradition makes an intimate friend. He 
_ tranſlated alſo the Quatrains of Pibrac, and many other pieces 
of French poetry; with ſome from the Latin of Fracaſtorius, 
&c. One of his own pieces has the ridiculouſly quaint title of 
« Tobacco battered, and the pipes ſhattered, (about their ears 
that idlely idolize ſo baſe and barbarous a weed; or at leaſt- 

| wiſe over-love ſo loathſome a vanitie 15 a volley of holy ſhot 
thundered from mount Helicon.” This may be ſuppoſed to 
have been written to pleaſe the great enemy of tobacco, Fame J. 
Not much can now be ſaid in favour of his compoſitions, either 
the tranſlations, or thoſe that are original. He ſeems to have 
le] Epiſt. xlviii. ad Jac. Bon Gum. FFA 


al 


been always in great poverty, and very earneſt in courting the 


great for relief. He appears, in a dedication to the parliament, 
to allude to ſome perſon of the name of Bowyer, as the cauſe 
C! ß 88 
Four under-clarke, unworthily undon 

e Py over truſting to a ſtarting Bow,? 

| _ Yer—while too ſtrong, to my poor wrong and woe.” 
He was apparently much admired in his time, and yet was neg- 
lected; fo that the moſt probable cauſe for his exile is the fear 
of a gaol at home. „ VV 

SYLVIUS (James), or Do Bois, a moſt celebrated phy- 
ſician of France, was the ſon of Nicholas du Bois, a camblet- 
weaver, who had eleven ſons and four daughters. He was born 
at Amiens in Picardy, in 1478, and went through a courſe 
of claſſical learning, under his elder brother Francis Sylvius; 
who was principal of the college of Tournay at Paris, and 
was a great promoter of letters in that age of barbariſm. 
There he learned the Latin language, in much greater purity - 


than it had been taught for a long time; and hence it was, that 


his writings are diſtinguiſhed to ſuch advantage by the elegance 
of the ſtyle. He acquired a perfect maſtery of Latin and 
Greek, and ſome little knowledge of the Hebrew; and applied 
himſelf alſo to mathematics and mechanics ſo ſucceſsfully, as 
to invent machines, which deſerved public notice. When the 
time was come for giving himſelf entirely up to phyſic, to 
which ſtudy his inclination had always led him, he traced it to 
its ſources; and engaged ſo deeply in the reading of Hippo- 
crates and Galen, that he ſcarcely did any thing but examine 
and tranſlate thoſe two authors. He diſcovered from thence 
the importance of anatomy, and applied himſelf to it ſo ar- 
dently, that he became as great a maſter as that age would 
permit. He ſtudied pharmacy with no leſs care, and took 
ſeveral journies to ſee, upon the ſpot, the medicines which 
different countries produce. Upon his return to Paris, he read 
lectures, and explained in two years a courſe of phyſic from 
Hippocrates and Galen; which ſo much extended his repu- 
tation, that ſcholars from all parts of Europe reſorted to him. 
But before he became ſo famous, he met with great oppoſition 
from the phyſicians of Paris, Who were extremely diſpleaſed 
that a man, who was not any where a doctor in phyſic, ſhould 
reſume to teach that ſcience in the metropolis of the kingdom. 
Theſe murmurs induced him to go to Montpellier in 1520, to 
take his degrees there; but he returned without them, his 
avarice not permitting him to be at the neceſſary charges. He 
endeavoured at his return to reconcile the phyſicians to him, 


and was adi es batchelor of phyſic in jose, 1531 Tn 1535, 13 
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he taught in the college. of Tricquety while Fern 


in that of Cornouaille; but the latter had few! ſcholars; while 
the former had a great number. The reaſon. of this difference 
was, that Sylyius diſſected bodies, and read lectures upon bo- 
tany and the ee of medicines, which Fernelius did 
not. The profeſſorſhip of phyſic in the royal college becoming 
vacant in 1548, Sylvius was nominated to fill it; which he 
did, after heſitating about it two years. He continued in it 
till his death, which happened in 1555. He was never mar- 
ried, and ſhewed even an averſion to women. His behaviour 
was rude and barbarous. He ſeldom jeſted, or departed from 
his gravity; and, when he was inclined to become more ſo- 
ciable by this, did it aukwardly. The only jocular ſay ing related 
of him is, that “ he had parted with three beaſts, his cat, his 
mule, and his maid His avarice was extreme, and he lived 


in the moſt ſordid manner: he allowed his ſervants nothing 


but dry bread; and had no fire all the winter, Two — 
ſerved him as a remedy againſt cold; he played at foot-ball, 
and carried a great log upon his ſhoulders: and he ſaid that the 
heat which he gained by this exerciſe was more beneficial to 
his health than that of a fire. In ſhort, this paſſion for money 


obſcured the luſtre of all his great qualities; for he was not 


merely an avaricious man, but avarice itſelf oO 
He was upon very bad terms with Veſalius, who occaſioned 
him the greateſt vexation he ever ſuffered. Sylvius, whoſe 
excellence lay in anatomy, had prepared a work upon that ſub- 
ject, which he conſidered as a maſter- piece. Upon this, Veſa- 
Iius publiſhed, in 1541, his “ Opus Anatomicum, which 
was ſo well written, and illuſtrated with ſo many beautiful 
figures, that it was univerſally admired.” Two circumſtances 
aggravated this grievance; Veſalius had been Sylvius's pupil; 
and he had attacked Galen, whom Sylvius defended, even in 
his errors. The works of Sylvius have been often printed. | 
 SYMMACHUS, a citizen and ſenator of ancient Rome, 
and conful in the year 391 [DJ, has left us ten books of epiſtles; 
from which, as well as from other things, we collect, that he 
was a warm oppoſer of the Chriſtian religion, This he ſhews 
particularly in the ſixty-firſt epiſtle of the tenth book, addreſſed 
to the emperor Valentinian, where he ſtoutly pleads the cauſe of 
Paganiſm.. He was baniſhed: from Rome by this emperor, ' on 

ſome account or other, but afterwards recalled and received into 

favour by Theodoſius. Ammianus Marcellinus E] ſpeaks of him 

as a man of great learning and modeſty'; and his epiſtles ſhew \ 


' 


him to have been a man of acute parts, and of eloquence, ſuch | 


| as loguence was in his time, that is, verboſe and rid; Sc 
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oppiun; Parenis,/ and other leamed men, have written notes 
on the epiſtles of Symmachus: we know of no later edition 
4 them than chat of Frankfort 1642, 8v %. Ambroſe, biſhop 
of Milan, wrote againſt Symmachus; and ſo did the Chriſtian 
poet Prudentius. The (ye of addreſs,” uſed by this laſt 
author, when he was going to confute Symmachus, is ſo ex- 
ceedingly different from that of polemic writers in general, 
that a ſpecimen of it may ſerve for a curioſit / 
O linguatm miro verborum fonte fluentem, 
Romani decus eloquii, cui cedat & ipfe 
ULauullius: has fundit dives facundia 1 e ts 
Os, dignum æterno tinctum quod fulgeat auro, 
„„ bee ropes Fedoals 
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sVNESIUs, an ancient father and biſhop of the Chriſtian: 
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the moſt important articles of Chriſtianity. He was verily 
erſuaded. of the exiſtence of the ſoul before its union with the 
body: he could not conceive the reſurrection of the body; nor 
did he believe that the world ſhould ever be deſtroyed. More- 
over, he frankly owned himſelf to have ſuch an affection for 
his wife, that he would not conſent, either to be ſeparated 
from her, or to live in a clandeſtine manner with her; and, 
in ſhort, fairly told Theophilus, that, if he did inſiſt upon 
making him a biſhop, he muſt leave him in poſſeſſion of his 
wife and all his notions. Theophilus at length ſubmitted 
to theſe ſingular terms, upon a preſumption,” it is ſaid, 
« that a man, whoſe life and manners were in every reſpect 
ſo exemplary, could not poſſibly be long a biſhop, without 
being enlightened with 3 truth. Nor, continues 
Cave, was Theophilus ene ; for Syneſius was no ſooner 
ſeated in his biſhoprick, than he eaſily acquieſced in the doc- 
trine of the reſurrection. | Nec ea ſpes fefellit; facillime 
enim, ſimul ac epiſcopus creatus eſt, reſurrectionis etiam doc- 
trinam credidit. Baronius ſays in his Annals, that he does 
not believe theſe ſingularities of Syneſius to have been his real 
ſentiments; but only that he pretended th with a view of 
putting a ſtop to the importunities of Theophilus, and of ward- 
ing off this advancement to a biſhopric, which was highly diſ- 
agreeable to him.” That the advancement was highly diſa- 
greeable to Syneſius, is very certain; but it is likewiſe as 
certain, that Baronius's ſuppoſition is without all foundation. 
There is extant a letter of Syneſius to his brother, wherein 
this whole affair is canvaſſed to the bottom: and, as it is cu- 
rious, and very well illuſtrates the life and character of this 
memorable Pagan philoſopher, or Chriſtian, (call him which 
vou will, for he was certainly both), we will here give the 
ſubſtance of as much of it as relates to our purpoſe. It begins 


* 


BF 5 e ene 
I ſhould be exceedingly to blame [x], if I did not return 
moſt hearty thanks to the inhabitants of Ptolemais, for think- 
ing me worthy of ſuch honours, as I own I do not think my- 
ſelf worthy of: yet it is highly incumbent on me to conſider, 
not only the great things they offer, but how far it may be 
dent in me to accept them, —Now, the more I reflect upon 
it, the more I am convinced of my own inability to ſuſtain the 
office and dignity of a biſhop; and I will frankly tell you my 
thoughts upon this occaſion, —While J had nothing to ſupport 
but the character of a philoſopher, I acquitted myſelf, I may 
ſay, with tolerable credit; and this has made ſome imagine, 
that I am fit to be a biſhop, But they have not conſidered, 
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difficulty the mind acquires a new bent; that is, 


t 


ada 
I-for my part am afraid, that by quitting the philoſopher, 
and putting on the biſhop, I ſhould ſpoil both characters, that 
my new. honours ſhould make mie arrogant and aſſuming, de- 


ſtroying at once the modeſty of the philoſopher; and yet that 


I ſhould not be able to ſupport them with a becoming dignity. 
For only conſider my way of life hitherto. a! a has always 
been divided between books and ſports. - In t 


us; and you know very well, that no man is fonder of all 


kinds of recreations than myſelf. You know alſo, that I have 
an averſion to civil ae 00 pp as indeed my education, and 
ſtudies; 


the whole bent of my have been quite foreign to them. 
But a biſhop ought to be, as it were, a man of God, averſe to 


pleaſures and amuſements, ſevere in his manners, and for ever 


bet hours of ſtudy 
nothing can be more retired, but in our ſports every body ſees 


s itſelf to a province it has hitherto __— was”. 
| 95 


- employed in the concerns of his flock, It requires a happy | 


complication of qualities to do all this as it ſhould be done; 
to ſuſtain ſuch a weight of care and buſineſs; to be perpetually 
converſant with the affairs of men; and yet to keep himſelf un- 


ſpotted from the world. It is true, I fee this done by ſome men, 
ere {19 and revere them for it: but I am myſelf 


incapable 


doing it; and I will not burthen my conſcience with 
undertaking what I know I cannot perform, But I have ſtill 


farther reaſons for declining this charge, which I will here pro- 


duce; for though I am writing to you, yet I beg this letter 
may be made public: ſo that, whatever may be the reſult of 


this affair, or which way ſoever I may be diſpoſed of, I may, 
at leaſt, ſtand clear with God and man, and eſpecially with 
Theophilus, when I ſhall have dealt thus openly and fairly. I 
ſay then, that God, the laws of the land, and the holy hands of 
Theophilus, have given me a wife: but I declare to all men, 
that I will neither ſuffer myſelf to be ſeparated from her, nor 


conſent io live like an adulterer in a clandeſtine manner: the 


one I think impious, the other unlawful. I declare further, 
that it will always be my earneſt deſire and prayer, to have as 


* 


many children by her as poſſible. Again, let it be conſidered 


Row difficult, or rather how abſolutely impoſſible it is, to pluck 
up thoſe doctrines, which by the means of knowledge are rooted 


in the ſoul to a' demonſtration. But you know, that philo- 


| ſophy is diametrically oppoſite to the doctrines of Chriſtianity: © 
nor ſhall I ever be able to perſuade myſelf, for inſtance, that 
the ſoul had no exiſtence before its union with the body, that 


the world and all its parts e e together, and that the 

trite and thread - bare doctrine of 

myſtery be couched under it, can have any truth in it, as it is 
a he. jt! 588 | mitte 


* 


the reſurrection, whatever 


mitted to the intuition of truth, wilkeaſily ſee this neceſſity of 
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lying to the people: for light is to the eye, what truth is to the 
gn The eye cannot bear too much light; nay, if it is under 
the leaſt indiſpoſition, it is actually relieved; by darkneſs: in 
like manner fable and falſehood may be uſeful to the people, 
while unveiling the truth may do them hurt. If, therefore, 
this method be conſiſtent. with the duties of the 28 dig- 

preach 


nity; if 1 may freely philoſophize at home, while 


tales abroad; and neither teach nor unteach, but ſuffer people 
to retain the prejudices in which they were educated, I may 
indeed be conſecrated; but if they ſhall ſay, that a biſhop ought 
to go farther, and not only ſpeak, but think Hke the people, 
Ik muſt declece of Sees? . ig nor ie eo TD EK, 

«« The works of Syneſius were publiſhed, together with 
thoſe of Cyril of Jeruſalem, by Petavius at Paris, 1612; and 
afterwards, with an addition of notes, in 1633, folio. They 
are far from being voluminous, conſiſting only of about one 


hundred and fifty epiſtles, and ſome ſmall pieces. 


SYNGE-(EpwaRD), a pious: and learned archbiſhop of 
Tuam in Ireland IJ, was the ſecond ſon. of Edward, biſhop 
of Cork, &c. and was born April the 6th, 1659, at Iniſhonane, 
of which parifh his father was then vicar. He was educated 
at the grammar fchoot at Cork; and thence admitted a com- 
moner at Chriſt- church, Oxford, where he took the degree of 
batchelor of arts. On his father's death he returned to Ireland, 
and-finiſhed his ſtudies in the univerſity af Dublin. His firſt 
preferment was two ſmall pariſnies in the dioceſe of Meath: 
theſe he exchanged for the vicarage of Chriſt- church in the 


painful and laborious cures in Ireland. This he ſerved for 


above twenty years, moſtly without any aſſiſtant; preached 
twice every Sunday, catechiſed, and diſcharged all the other 
duties of his function. Some eccleſiaſtical preferments, tenable 
with his great cure, were given him at different times by the 
biſhops of Cork and Cloyne, which at laſt -increafed his in- 
come to near 400]. per annum. He was choſen proctor for the 
chapter in the convocation called in 1703. Soon after, the 
duke of Ormond, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland, gave him 


the crown's title to the deanery of St. Patrick's in Dublin; 


but this title being conteſted and found defective, on a com- 
promiſe of the diſpute, he ſueceeded to the chancellarſhip- of 
that cathedral, and was afterwards appointed vicar- general to 
the archbiſhop. He was promoted to the ſee of Raphoe in 
1714. His great zeal for the Hanover ſucceflion was the cauſe 
of. his immediate advancement. when that event took place; 
[x] Hanig's Edition of fr James Ware's worky Val, ifi. 
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and 


and he was made archbiſhop of Tuam in 1716. He died at 
Tuam in 1741, and lies buried in the church-yard of his own 
ci! EEE on 3s 0 Wh | 
Tt is remarkable of this prelate, that he was the ſon of one 
bis the nephew of another, namely, wang. de- biſhop 
of Cloyne; and the father of two biſhops, Edward, biſhop 
of Elphin, and Nicholas, biſhop. of Killaloe. This learned 
divine, in the courſe of his miniſtry, compoſed and publiſhed 
ſeveral excellent treatiſes for the promotion of piety and virtue; 
they are written in a ſenſible, oo and rational manner; and 
have been ſo well received by the public, as to go through 
many editions. His works form a e 4 vols. f amo, but 
conſiſt of ſmall tracts, which are all printed ſeparately for 
Rivingtons and others. N 
SYRUS (PvusBrL1vs), an ancient Latin author, who gained 
eat fame by his comic pieces called Mimes; is ſuppoſed 
Font his name to have been a Syrian by birth. Having been 
made a ſlave and brought to Rome when young, he there ob- 
tained his liberty by his merit; and proved ſo excellent a com- 
poſer of Mimes, that the Romans preferred him to the beſt of 
their own or the Greek dramatic writers. Julius Cæſar firſt - 
eſtabliſhed his reputation, and gave him the prize of poetry 
againſt Laberius, who was an eminent writer in that ſtyle, and 
_ contended with Syrus for it. He continued to flouriſh many 
years under Auguſtus [Ni]. Caſſius Severus was a profeſſed 
_ admirer of him, and the two Senecas ſpeak of him with the 
higheſt encomiums. Many moderns,' and particularly the 
Scaligers, have launched out very much in his praiſe. They 
ſay, he ſtripped” Greece of all her wit, fine turns, and agree- 
able raillery ; and that his Sententiæ include the ſubſtance 
of the doctrine of the wiſeſt philoſophers. Theſe ! Sentences” 
were extracted from his mimic pieces ſome time under the 
Antonines, as the beſt editors ſay. They are generally printed 
with the“ Fables of Phædrus, and are 3 to them by 
Dr. Bentley, at the end of his edition of“ Terence, in 1726, 
4to. There is alſo a ſeparate edition of them by Gruter, with- 
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TJ*ABOUROT (STrrnEN), generally known by the name 
1 of the ſieur des Accords, He was born in 1549, was 
proQor for the king in the Bailiage of Dijon, and has obtained 
a kind of fame by ſome very eccentric. publications. That 
which is beſt known, and is ſaid to be leaſt exceptionable, 
though certainly far from being a model of purity, was firſt 
publiſhed by him at the age of eighteen, but reviſed and much 
_ augmented when he was about thirty-five. . It is entitled, Les 
Bigarrures et Touches du Seigneur des Accords;”” to which 
ſome editions add, avec les Apophtegmes du Sieur Gaulard 
et les eſcraignes Dijonnoiſes;” and the beſt of all (namely, 
that of Paris in 1614), „de nouveau augmentees de pluſieurs 
Epitaphes, Dialognes, et ingenieuſes equivoques.” It is in 
two volumes, 1 2mo, and contains a vaſt collection of poems, 
conundrums, verſes oddly conſtructed, &c, &c. The author 
died in 1590, at the age of forty-one. The Dictionnaire Hiſ- 
torique yg his birth in 1547, and makes him forty-three 
ears old at his death; but in his own book is a wooden cut of 
Hick inſcribed, ætat. 35, 1584, which fixes his age as we have 
given it, if the true time of his death was 1590, | 
TACHARD {Gvy), a Jeſuit, and a miſſionary from France 
to the court of Siam, died in Bengal of a contagious diſorder 
in 1694. He publiſhed his two voyages to Siam, in 2 vols. at 
Paris, 1686 and 1689, It has, however, been ſince proved, 
that he was credulous in the extreme; was much flattered and 
impoſed upon, and has given a moſt exaggerated account of the 
power and wealth of the king of Siam ; other narratives are there- 
fore preferred to his. He went firſt with the two French am- 
baſſadors, the chevalier de Chamont, and the abbe de Choiſi. 
TACITUS (Carvs CoxxELIUs), a Roman hiſtorian, of 
whoſe anceſtors nothing is known, ſo that it is probable the 
_ dignity of his family began in his own perſon [A]; at leaſt, 
that it was not very conſiderable before him. He tells us him- 
ſelfſB], that“ his advancement was begun by Veſpaſian, for- 
warded by Titus, and carried to a far greater height by Do- 


[a ] The Cornelian family was bio reer mis and many parts of it very illuſtrious 
but the Taciti do not appear among branches, | ; | 
Ln] Tacit. Hiſt, lib. i, c. 1. : | 
1 . mitian;” 
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mitian: which ſhews alſo, among many other teſtimonies, 
the time in which he flouriſhed. His firſt employment is ſaid 
to have been that of procurator to Veſpaſian in Gallia Belgica. 
Upon his return to Rome, Titus advanced him to a more ho- 
nourable poſt; it is not mentioned what; but Lipſius conjec- 
tures, and, with great * know th. quæſtorſhip, or perhaps 


the ædileſhip, | ſince we know that it was Domitian who ad- 
vanced him to the el Domitian alſo ſolemnized 
the ſecular games, at which I gave a conſtant attendance, on 


account of my office, ce of the college of prieſts, ang 


at the ſame time prætor. Theſe games were celebrated under 
the fourteenth conſulſhip of this emperor ; whence appears the 
error of ſome, who have placed the prætorſhip of Tacitus under 
the ninth. Laſtly, he was made conſul under Nerva: he was 
ſubſtituted in the place of the excellent Virginius Rufus, who 
died in his third conſulſhip; and he honoured Rufus with a 
funeral oration: Rufus,” ſays Pliny [Cc], {© had this laſt goed 
fortune crowning a long ſucceſſion o happy events, that his 

praiſes were ſet Path by the conſul Cornelius Tacitus, a moſt 
eloquent orator.” We know but few circumſtances of the life 
of Tacitus, beſides what have been related, only that he mar- 
ried the daughter of Julius Agricola, famous for his exploits in 
Britain, whoſe life he has written. Some have pretended, that 
Domitian baniſhed him; but there is no foundation in hiſtory 
for this aſſertion, and Bayle explodes it as an idle fancy. 
Lipſius has conjectured, and Bayle approves the conjecture, 
that Tacitus was born either in the laſt year of the reign of 
Claudius, or in the firſt of that of Nero; and ſuppoſes him to 
have died in the reign of Hadrian. The time of his death is 
not known; but al agree, that he lived to be old. The 
younger Pliny, who was nearly of the ſame age, was an inti- 
mate friend and admirer of Tacitus; and it is from his epiſtles 
chiefly, that we learn the prodigious reſpect and veneration that 
were paid to Tacitus by his contemporaries, and above all, 
by Pliny dite What a pleaſure, ſays he, is it to 
reflect, how it will be recorded, if poſterity ſhall have any 
regard concerning us, with what 10 agreement, ſincerity, 
and affection, we lived together! It will, methinks, be a rare 
and memorable inſtance, that two men, almoſt equal in age, 
in dignity, and of ſome reputation for letters, had cordially 
promoted the ſtudies of each other. I for my part a youth, 
when you already flouriſhed in the fulneſs of glory, was am- 
bitious to follow your ſteps, yet at the greateſt diſtance; and 
though there were many molt excellent perſons, yet I ſingled 
you out as moſt to be imitated.” In another letter [E] he begs 


Le Plin. Epiſt. i, lib þxi, | [o] Plin. Epiſt. xx. lib. vii. [x] Epiſt. xxxili. lib. vil. 
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of Tacitus, to make mention of him in his hiſtories, as à man 
would chooſe to have his portrait taken by a firſt-rate painter; 
for, ſays he, I divine, nor does the ſpirit of divination de- 
ceive me, that they will be immortal: Auguror, nee me fallit 
augurium, hiſtorias tuas immortales futuras. 
he emperor Tacitus, as Vopiſcus relates 0 commanded, 
that Cornelius Tacitus, the hiſtorian of the Cæſars, becarſe 


de owned him for his anceſtor, ſhould be placed in all the li- 


braries; and that, to prevent his works from being loſt by the 
negligence of readers, they ſhould be tranſcribed ten times in 
every year, and put up in the libraries. 
5 The remains of Tacitus ſhew, that the ancients did not 
think of him more highly than he deſerved. He was the 
' greateſt orator and ſtateſman of his time; he had long fre- 
quented the bar with infinite applauſe ; he had paſſed through 
all the high offices of ſtate; he was ædile, prætor, conſul; 
dut all theſe gave him little glory, compared with that which 
he acquired by the performances of his pen. His Annals, 
and his Hiſtory,” hve Bayle, are 1 admirable, 
and one of the greateſt efforts of the human mind, whether 
you attend to the ſingularity of the ſtyle, the beauty of the 
thoughts, or to that happy pencil, with which he knew how 
to paint the diſguiſes and cheats of politicians, and the weak- 
ela of the paſſions.” He wrote the Hiſtory before the Annals; 
for he refers us to the Hiſtory in the eleventh chapter of the 
eleventh book of the Annals. It extended from the reign of 
Galba incluſively, to the reign of Nerva excluſively ; for he 
_ deſigned the reigns of Nerva and Trajan in a particular work, 
Which, though he was probably never able to execute, was to 
have been the buſineſs of his old age: If life permit,” ſays 
he [G], I have reſerved the reigns of the deified Nerva, and 
Trajan, as a more copious and ſecure ſubje& for my old age; a 
our times affording that rare felicity, when a man may think 
what he pleaſes, and ſpeak what he thinks.“ Theſe words 
ſhew, that he began his Hiſtory after the death of the emperor 
Nerva, and during the life of Trajan; ſince he gives the title 
of deified to the firſt, which he does not to the ſecond. We 
have only five books of the Hiſtory left, which is but a very 
ſmall portion of it; for they do not contain above a year and a 
half; whereas, the whole work ought to contain about twenty- 
nine years. They who conſider theſe five books as a conti- 
nuation of the Annals, divided into ſixteen books, are miſtaken ; 
-for the Annals were certainly intended by Tacitus as a ſeparate 
ww, He compoſed them after he had finiſhed his Hiſtory ; 
thay gan at the death of Auguſtus, and were continued to 


br] Hiſt, Aug: Serge (el Hiſt Ub, I. e. . 
| . that 


four firſt books, ſome pages of the fifth, all the ſixt 


-TACITUS. . 
mat of Nerd. We have but part of them left; 


<leventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth, and part 
of the ſixteenth. The two laſt years of Nero, and part of 
the foregoing, are wanting: theſe were the laſt books of the 
work. Beſides the Hiſtory and the Annals, there remain of 
Tacitus A Treatiſe of the ſituation, cuſtoms,” and people 


of Germany; and a Life of Julius Agricola; for as to 


the dialogue De oratoribus, five de cauſis corruptæ eloquen- 


tiæ, though commonly printed with Tacitus's works, and by 


ſome aſcribed to him, it is generally, and with reaſon, fup- 
poſed to have been written by ſome other perſon. The piece 
De moribus Germanorum, is a curious and exact little 
work; and the Life of Agricola, if it had no other merit, 
mult needs be intereſting to an inhabitant of this iſle, who will 
find there many particulars concerning the ſituation, climate, 
and people, of ancient Britain. © © 

It is remarkable, that princes and politicians have always 
Held the works of Tacitus in the higheſt eſteem; which looks, 
as. if they either found their account in reading them, or were 
pleaſed to find courts, and the people who live in them, fo 
exactly deſcribed after the life, as they are in his writings. 
Part of what is extant was found in Germany by a receiver of 


Pope Leo X. and publiſhed by Beroaldus at Rome in 1515. 


Leo was ſo infinitely charmed with Tacitus, that he gave the 
receiver a reward of 500 crowns; and promiſed not only in- 
dulgences, but money alſo and honour, to any one who fhould 
find the other part, which, it is ſaid, was afterwards brought 

to him. Pope Paul III. as Muretus relates 115 wore out his 
Tacitus by much reading it; and Coſmo de Medicis, who was 
the firſt Ae duke of Tuſcany, and formed for governing, 
accounted: the reading of him his greateſt pleaſure. Muretus 


adds, that ſeveral princes, and privy-counſellors to princes, 


read him with great application, and regarded him as a ſort of 


oracle in politics. Baillet, in his Life of Deſcartes, relates, 


e e Chriſtina of Sweden, though extremely fond of the 
Greek language, which ſhe made ( the diverſion of her leiſure 


hours, was not reſtrained by that from her ſerious ſtudies ; fo 
ſhe called among others Tacitus's Hiſtory, ſome pages of which 
ſhe read conſtantly every day.” Laſtly, lord bee, eee | 


him 4 a favourite author,” and gives him manifeſtly the pre- 
ference to all the Greek and Roman hiſtorianus. 


In the mean time, as Tacitus has been extravagantly ad- 


mired and eſteemed by ſome, ſo he has by others been as ex- 
travagantly undervalued and even deteſted; It is ſaid, that the 
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tranſlations of his works, and comments upon them, would 
alone compoſe a tolerable library; it is certain alſo, that books 
have been written on purpoſe to criticize and abuſe. him. A 


modern author [I] has pronounced the following judgement of 


He was not only an enemy to the true religion, but it appears 
from ſeveral paſſages that he had none at all. His ſtyle is cer - 
tainly very obſcure; nay, it is ſometimes harſh, and has not 
all the purity of good authors in the Latin tongue. Neverthe- 
leſs, his art of compriſing a great deal of ſenſe in a few words; 
his vivacity in painting events; the ſagacity with which he 
penetrates through the darkneſs of the corrupt heart of men; 
the force and ſuperiority of genius which appear throughout 
the Whole; make him looked upon at this day almoſt univer- 
fally as the chief of hiſtorians.” What is here objected to 


him: Tertullian charges him with telling many fal ſehoods. 


Tacitus concerning religion, is true in a qualified ſenſe; he 


was not a Chriſtian, and certainly not a Pagan, any farther than 


by outward conformity to the eſtabliſhed religion of his 
. and ſo far he may be ſaid to have had no e 


all. But if Tillemont means, that he had no ſenſe of a Su- 
preme Intelligence or Being, diſtinct from the world of matter, 
and conducting it by his almighty power, he means more than 
he knew; ſince there is nothing in the works of Tacitus which 
excludes this ſpecies of religion. Zealous Chriſtians have 
judged of him, perhaps, the leſs N becauſe he was an 
enemy to their faith; but the zeal of Tertullian, certainly 


carried him too far, when he charged him with telling a great 
many fal ſehoods, for Tacitus bears all the marks of a faithful 
hiſtorian. As to his ſtyle, it is certainly ſomewhat obſcure 
and difficult; and even his admirers, ſuch of them as have not 


been blinded with admiration, have conſented. to abate ſome- 
thing from his merit on this account. Bayle thinks, that - he 
may be cenſured for the affectation of his language; he adds, 
« ani for enquiring into the ſecret motives of actions, and con- 
ſtruing them to be criminal. He has indeed been ſuſpected 
of too much ſubtilty and refinement, in penetrating. into the 
cauſes of events; and ſome, who. would not have complained 
of him for miſrepreſenting Jews and Chriſtians, have vehe- 
mently reproached him for never aſcribing any action to a 


virtuous, but all to a vicious principle. How far he is blame- 


able in theſe reſpects, is nat poſſible to determine: it is worthy 
of obſervation, however, that they who have been beſt ac- 
quainted with government, politics, courts, and the principles 
and manners always prevalent there, have been the greateſt ad- 
mirers of Tacitus; and that his cenſurers in the above particu- 


ire de Vempereurs, tom. vii. r 
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g thoſe who have known the leaſt of 


ledge of men from 1 65 abſtra& notions af human nature, 
and not from life and manners. It may be 
citus wrote the hiſtories of moſt corrupt times, under moſt 


Bolingbroke, © even the appearance of virtue had been long 
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et hiſtory. preſerved her integrity and her luſtre. She pre- 
ſerved 10 20 > the writings of Toms whom Tacitus Fm? wel 
in none perhaps more than his own, every line of 'which out- 
weighs whole pages of ſach a rhetor as Famianus Strada. I 
ſingle him out among the moderns, becauſe he had the fooliſh 
preſumption to cenſure Tacitus, and to write hiſtory himſelf: 
and your lordſhip will forgive this ſhort excurſion in honour 


N was grown corrupt as well as manners. 


of a favourite author. Let. v. | 


There are many good editions of this hiſtorian: © the El- 


Zivir, 1640, in 12mo; that © in Uſum Delphini, Paris; 1682,” 


in 4 vols. 4to; that of Amſterdam, 1685, in 2 vols. 8vo, cum 
integris notis Lipſii, Mureti, &.“ But the edition moſt eſteemed 
is that of Brotier, in 4 vols. 4to, Paris, 1771, of which 
there is a kind of abridgement, in 7 vols. 12mo; a very con- 
venient edition for ſtudents. The whole works of this hiſto- 
rian have been publiſhed in Engliſh, with large political diſ- 
courſes annexed, by Mr. Gordon. The ſtyle of Gordon is, 
however, ſo vicious and affected, that it is impoſſible to read 
him with patience ; and Tacitus has lately found a much more 
elegant and judicious tranſlator in Mr. Murphy, whoſe work 
in 4 vols. 4to, was publiſhed in 1793, and has met with v. 

general approbation. There have been in all, four Engli 

tranſlations of Tacitus; that of Greenway and fir Henry 


_ Saville in the reign of Elizabeth; that performed by Dryden 


and others; the tranſlation by Gordon; and that of Murphy. 
TACQUET (Anprew), a Jeſuit of Antwerp, known for 


his ſkill in the mathematical ſciences. He publiſhed, among 


other things, a good treatiſe on aſtronomy ; an edition of Eu- 
clid's Elements, with the application of the problems and the- 
orems to practical uſe. He died in 1660. His works were 
publiſhed collectively, in one volume, folio, at Antwerp, in 
E oO ODER DOT 3 ff 0 O98 a7 
TAFFI (ANDREA), born at Florence in 1213, was the 
perſon who introduced into Italy the art of deſigning in Mo- 
ſaic, having learned it from ſome Greek artiſts, who were 
employed in the church of S. Mark at Venice. The chief of 
theſe” artiſts was a man whoſe name was Apollonius. With 
him Taff became aſſociated, and they worked together at Flo- 


rence, with * ſucceſs. The moſt famous work of Taffi 


Vox. XI U . 
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theſe matters, and who have been uſed to derive their know- 


manners. It may be added, that Ta- 


corrupt governments. When Tacitus wrote, ſays lord 


4N  TALLARD. 
Apt a dead Chriſt, in 4 chapel at Florence; it b was ſeven cubits 
„ ee eee He died in 1294, 
TALIAcOTIUSs (Gasras), or TAGLiAacocci, an Ita- 
lian ſurgeon in the univerſity of Bologna, where he died in 
£553, at the age of ſixty-four. He owes at preſent moſt of 
nis celebrity to his book De curtgrum Chirurgia per inſi- 
tionem,” Venice, folio, 1597; and his particular fame in 


1 675 is owing to the humorous mention of him by Butler, 
„ 


in the celebrated paſſage of his Hudibras: So learned Talia- 
cotiys from, &c. Ihe book is rather ſcarce, but may be met 
with in ſeveral great collections. As to the theory, it has been 


treated by ſome as viſionary; and is ſaid by others: to be ſound 


and practicable. The ſimile, which is in the firſt canto of Hu- 


dlibras, has been thus tranſlated into Latin: 


Sic adſcititios naſos, de elune toraſi 
Veccoris, dota ſecuit Talicotius arte, OF: as 
Qui potuere parem durando æquare parentem: , 
At poſtquam fato clunis computruit, ipſum. _ 
Una fympathicum cœpit tabeſcere roſtrum. 
Thus alfo into French, by colonel Townley: r: 
F // Eo non eras th, 
Sit taillep avec addrefſe e 
Nen tout neufs, qui ne riſquoient rien, 
__. Tant 15 le cul ſe portoit bien; __ 
| Mais ſi le cul perdoit Is vie; 1 
Le nez tomboit par ſympathie. 
TALLARD (CamiiLLe Þ*'Hostuw, count of), an ad- 
mired general, and mareſchal of France, was born Feb. 14, 


1652, the ſon of Roger d' Hoſtun, marquis of la Beaume. 


Like other young nobles of France, he choſe the army for his 


avates, in which command he er himſelf for ten 
years. In 1672, he attended Louis XIV. into Holland, ob- 
tained ſoon after the confidence of Turenne, and diſtinguiſhed 


himfelf on ſeveral occaſions. He was raiſed to the rank of 
- er ann bnd 1693, and in 1697, was employed in an 
embaſſy to | 
on the Rhine in 1702, and ſoon after was created mareſchal of 
France.  He' diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the enſuing year againſt 
the Imperialiſts, and gained a brilliant advantage, which, how- 


ngland. On the renewal of war, he commanded 


ever, he rather diſgraced by his pompous manner of announc- 


ing it. He was leſs fortunate in 1704, when being engage! 


againſt the Engliſh in the plains of Hochſtedt near Blenheim, 

he was defeated, and brought a priſoner to England, Where he 

remained for ſeven years. Soon after this battle, he ſaid ye 7 
5 1 * | LI 41 
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kind of peeviſn e to 1 duke. of rte e 
„ Your grace has defeated the fineſt, troops in Europe: ou 


will except „ hope,” ſaid the duke, the troops who beat 


them. is reſicle ende in England, ſay the French hiſtorians, 
Ge fo not without i its uſe to France; as 1 very much aſſiſted in 
| en Anne from the party of the allies, and cauſing 
; pry tec | of the duke of Marlborough. He returned to 
Paris 5 17tz, and was created a duke. In 1726, he was 
named ſ F of ſtate, which honour he did not long retain, 
but died March 3, 1728, at the age of ſeventy-fix. He was 
a man of good talents and chara; er; his chief fault being 
that he Was rather inclined to boaſting. 

TALLIS (Tnouas 7 one of the greateſt muſicians that 
this country Auk bred, ouriſhed about the middle of the ſix- 
teenth century [K J. He is ſaid to have been organiſt of the 
royal chapel to king Henry VIII. king Edward VI. queen 

ary, and queen Elizabeth; but the in Cription on his grave- 
fone WAITAnts . o ſuch aſſertion; ; and it is certain that in the 
two reigns. of Edward VI. and e Mary, he was ſimpl Y 
a gentleman of the. chapel, and ſerved for ſeyen-pence hal 
penny a day: under Elizabeth, he and Bird were gentlemen of 
the ch and. organiſts. The ſtudies of Tallis 3 5 to have 
been ww. olly e to the ſervice of the church, for his name 
is not to be found to any muſical compoſitions of ſongs, ballads, 
madrigals, or any of thoſe lighter kinds of muſic framed with 
a view to private recreation. Of the many diſciples who had 
profited by his inſtruction, Bird ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
greateſt ſhare of his affection, one proof whereof was a joint 
publication by them of one of the nobleſt 1 of hymns 
and other n for the = 7+ pap the church that 
 ever;appeared in an or country [L]. _ 
=_—_ it has ade ak y {aid that Tallis was organiſt 
to Henry VIII. and the three ucceeding princes his deſcend- 
ants, it may well be doubted whether an eſtabliſhment of the 
Kind was eee till the beginning of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, when Tallis and Bird were ſeyerally appointed or- 
ea of the x I.chapel,. . Notwithſtanding he was a diligent 
. collector of mul antiquities, and a careful peruſer of the 
tn 92 of other men, the compoſitions. of Tally, learned, ae 


aut as Fe are, are ſo truly. 0 that he may juſtly 
i father of .the th e | a a fike 
tabs up — the Tramp, loſing t mc bo 
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«« Cantiones que ab argumenta of a rr of queen Elizabeth, the firſt 
aur A 1 ſex partium, % 7 kind that had Wann 
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be queſiioned, conſidering the time when Tallis floutiſhe 
Whether he could derive the leaſt advantage from the improve- 
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iſhed, 
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ments of that great man. It may therefore be conje ured, 
that he laid the foundation of his ſtudies in the works of the 


old cathedraliſts of this kingdom, and probably in thoſe of the 


German muſicians, who in his time had the pre-eminence of 
the Italians; and that he had an emulation to excel even theſe, 
may be preſumed from the following particular. Johannes 
_ Okenheim, a native of the Low Countries, and a diſciple of 


Todocus Pratenſis, had made a compoſition for no fewer than 


thirty-ſix voices, which, Glareanus ſays, 'was greatly admired. - 
. Tallis compoſed a motet in forty parts, the hiſtory of which 
ſtupendous compoſition, as far as it can now be traced, is given 
by fir John Hawkins [Mm]. Notwithſtanding his ſuppoſed at- 
tachment to the Romiſh religion, it ſeems that T alli | 
modated himſelf and his ſtudies to thoſe alterations in the form 
of public worſhip which ſucceeded the acceſſion of queen Eli- 


S ACCOM- 


krzabeth. With this view, he ſet to muſic thoſe ſeveral parts of 


N rr 
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- the Engliſh liturgy, which at that time were deemed the moſt 
proper to be ſung, namely, the two morning ſervices, the one 
_. comprehending the Venite Exultemus, Te Deum, and 
Benedictus; and the other, which is part of the communion- 
office, conſiſting of the Kyrie Eleifon,” © Nicene Creed,” 


and “ Sanctus; as alſo the evening ſervice, containing the 


Magnificat, and «© Nunc dimittis.” All theſe are com- 
prehended in that which is called Tallis's firſt ſervice, as being 
the firſt of two compoſed by him. He alſo fet muſical notes 
to the Preces and Reſponſes, and compoſed that Litany which 
for its excellence is ſung on folemn occafions in all places 

where the choral ' ſervice is performed. As to the Preces of 
Tallis in his firft ſervice, they are no other than thoſe of Mar- 
beck in his book of Common-prayer noted: the Reſponſes are 
ſomewhat different, that is to ſay, in the tenor part, which is 
__ ſuppoſed to contain the melody; but Tallis has improved them 

by the addition of three parts, and thereby formed a judicious 


contraſt between the ſupplications of the prieſt and the ſuf- 
frages of the people as repreſented by the choir. The ſervices 


of 'alliscontain alſo chants for the *© Venite Exultemus, and 
the Creed of St. Athanaſius; theſe are tunes that divide 
each verſe of the pſalm or hymn according to the pointing, to 


the end that the 4 . may be ſung alternately by the choir, 
as diſtinguiſhed by che two ſides of the dean and the chanter. 
T wo of theſe chants are publiſhed in Dr. Boyce's Cathedral 


Muſic, Vol. i. The care of ſelecting from the Common- 
ou er offices moſt P roper to be ſung was a matter of : ſome 
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T AMERLANE. 293 
e, eſpecially as the rubrie contains no directions 


about it; for this reaſon, it is ſuppoſed that the muſical 4 
9 Elizabeth's liturgy. was ſettled by Parker, archbiſhop 
of 


anterbury, who, beſides that he was a great divine, an 
excellent canonrlawyer and ritualiſt, and a general ſcholar, 
was alſo a ſkilful, muſician. 0 the offices above- men- 
lioned, conſtituting what are pow termed the Morning, Com- 
munion, and Evening Services, in four parts, with the Preces, 
Reſponſes, and Litany, that is to ſay, the verſicles and ſuf- 
Trageter Tate compoſed many anthems. He died Nov. 23, 
Kent; where there is a braſs plate for him in the ehancel; the 
inſeription on which was repaired by dean Aldrich, and may 
be ſeen. in ſir John Hawkins's © Hiſtory of Muſic [N}].” -. 
_.TAMERLANE, or Tiuux Be, the great conqueror of 


the Eaſt, was born in 1335, in the village of Keſch, belong- 


ing to the ancient Sagdiana. His name of Tamerlane is de- 
rived by ſome writers from Timur Lenc, or Timur the lame, 
as he had ſome defect in his feet, His origin is uncertain, 
ſome reporting him to be the ſon of a ſhepherd, and others of 
the royal blood. He raiſed himſelf, however, by his perſonal 
courage and talents. He was diſtinguiſhed early by theſe qua- 


lities; and, having acquired ſome followers devoted to his 


fortunes, his firſt conqueſt was that of Balk, the capital of 
Khoraſan, on the frontiers of Perſia. He then made himſelf 


maſter of the whole province of Candahar, and returning to 


ſubdue the people beyond the Oxus, took Bagdad. He now 
determined to undertake the conqueſt of India; but his ſoldiers, 
fatigued by their former efforts, . refuſed at firft to follow him. 
On this. occaſion he employed a pretended: prophet to exhort 
them in the name of heaven; and having made them aſhamed 
of their. reluctance, and filled them with a ſtrong enthuſiaſm, 


he became poſſeſſed of the immenſe, treaſures of the Mogul 


led them on N victories. Delhi fell before him, and 
E 


empire. Returning from his Indian exploits, he entered Syria 


and took Damaſcus: and Bagdad having attempted to revolt, 


he made a terrible example, by putting many thouſands of 


the inhabitants to the ſword, and delivering the city to pillage. 


Bajazet, emperor of the Turks, now attracted his notice, and 


to him 


F 


Mahometan princes whom he 


* 


"2 * 


he ſent an embaſſy, requiring him to do juſtice to ſome 
: - bad depoſed, and to-abandon the 
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: haughtily 2 anſwered, war Was; commence 10 ELWEE p, them. 


Tamerlane. marched. towards Bajazet, whom, in 1492, he 
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„and was buried in the pariſh-church of Greenwich in 


ſiege. of Conſtantinople. This haughty meſſage being as | 
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cyra near Phrygia.” The attle laſted three days. The Ty 
writers ſay, that after this event, Tamerlane ae Ba a 
what he Wok te done to him, if he had been victorious. 
„would have ſhut vo _ aid Bajazet, in an iron cage.” 
Upon which he was 1 elf condemned to the ſame 4 
ment. Some writers, however, boaſt of the Seneroſity and 
magnanimity of the conquer6r. Be this as it may, he certainly 
carried his victories to a wonderful extent: while he was en- 
gage in the war with Bajazer, he vanquiſhed Egypt, and 
ized the immenſe treaſures of Grand Cairo; nor could a 
mhing in the Eaft withſtand him. He died about three years 
ke er his victory, on the firſt of April, 1405, in the ſeventy- 
rſt year of his age, and the thirty-ſixth of His rein When 
found death approaching, he called the princes together, 
pointed his re to be his heir, and died, profeſſing his 
po icke faith in the Koran, and repeating the ſacred words of 
the Mabometans, ow There i is no God but God, and ern 
is his prophet.” 
Timur, according to Arabſhah, wis ut ud t 
4 fair complexion, and agreeable countenance. mis was wb 
ſtrong, and well made, except his lameneſs, which was on the 
right ſide; and as vigorous in conſtitution as undaunted in 
_cburag e. He Ghats his faculties to the laſt. In his man- 
ners bo appears to have been ſtern, hating not only falfehood, 
but even jefting. His hiſtory affords'a wonderful example of 
ong and kn dbl üer attending one man. He conquered 
| 48 much as Alexander, but with far lefs humanity. - | 
© *FANNER (THOMAS), an excellent antiquary;” ſon of 
father of both his names, vicar of Market Lavington in Wilts, 
Was born in +4 +6 became a ſtudent in Queen's-college, 
Oxford, in mas- term, 1689; admitted clerk in that 
houfe, 8858 B. A. 1693; entered into holy orders at Chriſt- 
mas, 1694; and became chaplain of All ſoul Kollege 7 in Janu- 
ary following; choſen” fellow of the ſame, 1697; chancellor 
gf Norwich, and rector of Thorpe near that city, 1701; in- 
5 5 prebendary 'of Ely, Sept. to, 1713, (which he quitted 
in 23) archdeacon of Norfolk, Dec. 7, 1721; canon of 
| Chriſt church, Feb. 3, 1723-4; prolocutor of the lower houſe 
of convocation, convened anno 152% to which honour he was 
"unanimouſly elected on account of his great abilities, > of $r 
Roy 0 to his own inclinations; conſecrated biſfio 
aph, Jan. 23, 1732. He married, in 1733, miſs Scottow, 
horpe near Norwich, with a fortune of 15, o00l.; died at 
of Thorpe Oxford, Dec. 14, 1735; and was buried in 
the nave e of that cathedral, near the pulpit; without any funeral 


lo] Anecdotes of Bowyer, by Nichols, p. 103: 
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dip; Secorting to his owh dition.” He ordered his body to 
e wrapped up in the eoarfeſt crape, and Nis coffn to be covered 
wien forge, not Uloth* the pall-beareny to Have "each of them 
one of Baſkett's folio bibles; the under-bearers a Sherlock upon 
n to wry: dean of'C brilt-chrch, he left five pounds; to'the 
y pounds to buy coats for 
e n to tlie college, to- 
wards A tir then bailing 55 * monument to Kis . 
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heretofore in England and Wales; and afſb bf All Is 3 5 
and Hoſpitals founded before A. D: 1511. By. the ri At dev 
Dr. Thomas Tanner, late lord diſnop of St. Hog Put 
liſhed by John Tanner, A. M. vicar of Loweſtoft In Suffhlk 
and ee the cathedral church of St, Alaph Hi 
bHotheca Britannico-Hibernica, which eim eu Rid 
3 = ubliſtied'in 1748, folio; Wirkt a pol 5 
preface, t ilkins. 11 left — collections fort 
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abandoned him. After wandering for 
an aſylum," he was. received in a convent at Afliſi, 8 — 


roduQions,. us "OP 28 


ad his Wn, are 
" a f in which he 


I Vendemiatore,” the Vintager, a poem; 75 
cſcrided i in too Xa manner, the licence of the inhabitants 
ola, . at the time of the vintages; 4to, 

aples, 1534: Venice, 1549. On this account his Poems 
Index expurgatorius, 2. To 1 N this 
he: wrote, *© Le Lagrime de 8 Prets the Tears of St. 
Bien Which bein preſented to Pope: Oy IV. obtained the 
| of the interdiction from all bis 20ems, except the 
N EM « It Cava allarizzo,” vo, Vicenza. 54. 
onnets, Songs, Stanzas, and ſome Comedies. .. His works are 


| ll e.canceits. for w of. the Italian poets have 
iy 175 8905 „ an den af pie Boa ller, poems Was, however, 
08 iſhed at. Bologna in 1711 UF in .duodecino..... His Tears of 


. eter were . into French by Malherbe. 
"TARIN Fix), a French phyſician, born at 


urtenai, 
died i in 1761, at what a; ge is uncertain... He was known * 
various Works, of whic the following. were the, 125 hief: 

| ents of . Phyſiology,” tranſlated from the Latin ba 
e 870, 1752. 2. Adverſaria Anatomica,” 4to, 1750, 
with plates. 3 40 An Anatomical Dictionary, 4to, 1753, 

ith a dical Bi bliography, extracted from the, Methodus 
1800 Aediei of Haller. 4. Oſteographia, 4t0, Paris, 17533 

Klett e illuſtrated by engravin 8. 5% ce 'Anthropotowiie,” 

or the IVES diſſecting g, 1750, 2 vols. 12mo,.. 6. Deſmo- 


a co 


9 or a Nec on lig ents; the ſame.) 4 7. 0 Ob- 


92105 on dicine and urgery, 3 vols. 1 2mo, 1758. 
yograph ia, or. a deſcription, of the mulcles, 410, 4753: 
bub 5 rom Albinus. He wrote alſo { ſome me ical inthe 
cle for ARTIN! Encyclopedie., | 
10 1s), Uled by Pr. Burney, 60 the admir- 
ai */ was born in April 1692, at 185 — I 
of IIkria. His father, having been 4 g Hor to the 
cathedral at Parenzo, was Far . 105 for bi pc piety. Giuſeppe 
was intended for the law, but taki he ſtudy, of, muſic, 
among his Aber puxſuits, it 25 = All the reſt in gain 
ing his attachment. In 1710, | he Ns lent. to the univerſity. of. 
Padua, to ſtudy as a Allan, fore. he. * 3 
haying married without the c 4 5 UT is parents, the N 
ome time in 
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| to Ancona, to ſity the. uſe of the bow w 


ſurreptitious copy of two of; having ap 
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celebrated bez oſe per- 
formance, excelling every thing he had th ene in 
his mind a wonder ul D He rt the very next day. 
ith. more tranquillity, 
and attain, if. 5 bie, thoſe powers of OR and de 


bes he 1 reatly admired... By. diligent ſtudy and Py 

tice, he ired ſuch ill and: reputation, 28 i 40 855 he was 
invited to ff 50 place of firſt, violin, and maſter 

the famous. church of Bo AION, of Padua. He ha e yi 


uent, invitations, which h Ee deelined, to viſt t Paris and on- 
1 By the year 1728, he had made man wy excellent ſcholars, 
and formed a ſchool, or method ice, that was celer 


brated all over Europe, and increaſec e the eng of his 


life 175 1 85 he is Woe to have N his ſtyle; HP's ex 
treme cult. Pagans to grace ful and exp ſive , an. 
Pagel Bini, one of his beſ! ſcholars,: having eard ©) the 
change, laced himſelf. afreſh under his wition..., This ad: It 

able muſician, and worthy man, for ſuch he 1 is. reſente | 


died Feb. 26, 127750 to the eat regret of the inhabitants © 
Fade . be: od 11 8 near 2, 5 027 and. Where he 
only 80 a 
ny "Pata. e 
by Tani was publi ia 4 


a; REM 1734 3 ſecd ao: 3745 5,4 
Burney; relates t he poſſeſſes the 12 xth, ; 
222 bafides' tyro. books favted, Int] 
land, o upwards of fifty ſolos, excluſive. of ma- 
nuſeripts. is concertos amount to two hundred; ; but a 
eared in Holland, he 
would never own 5 t theſe, i are yet ſuppoſed to 
be certainly. genuine, ſix were compoſed in his firſt manner, 
and ſix after L744; when he had e his ſtyle. But his 
moſt celebrated work 18, * 3: bn his 2 M Muſica,” or. 
treatiſe on muſic, in which, though his 1 50 ad the 9 5 
entific 57 art, has ſince been — n 5 
the moſt ingenious theoriſts of this 0 t Was ubliche 1 
in 1754. in 4to, 4. He publiſhed, in 1767, © Dans 
de principi dell) Armonia Muſicale, contenuta nl Dn DnKCB. 
genere, another theoretical work, |_| _. 123 ue 
Tartini wWwas ſo ambitious of being thou At pf. 
les, that, after ee Tepu-. | 
fed to teach any Ha muſie to 
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tation was in its zenith, 


his diſciples, till they had ſtudied the Opera: quinta,, or folos of 
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judge to whoſe account we have already referred. Tertihi, 
on à recent examination of his works, fork. to my feelings 


and conceptions, td have had 4 Harg er portion of” merit, 


as a mere inſtrumental” compoſer, © t than any other author 
who flouriſhed during the firſt fifty or fixty years of the pre- 
ou century. Though he made ( -orellj, 1 is model in the pu- 
rity of his harmony, and fim mplicity of his modutation,” he 
eat ſurpaſſed that Tee fo in the fertility and originality of 

is invention; hot only in the fubjects of his melodies,” but in 


the truly cantabile manner of Resin them. Many of his 
adagios want nothing but words to be excellent, Se he + bi 


ſongs. His allegros are ſometimes difficult; but the pa 


fairly belong to the inſtrument for which they were” af s df by 


and were ſuggeſted by his conſummate knowledge of the finger- 
ard, and powers of the bow. © He certainly repeats his paſ- 
„ and” adheres to his ori inal motive, or Mane too much 


; E the favourite bt by fi Me of — efent times; bur it 
muſt be Allowed hay i 
. of notes, his tr He alvays hey play Ick, or 


s delicate ſelection ant arrangemem 


lay them” flow, they never ſeem meaning "if fortultous. 
ndeed, as a ation HE: he was, perhaps,” more truly ſcien- 


u than any other compoſer of his time, in the clearneſs,” cha- 
racter, 8 of fi 


his baſes; which were never caſuat, 

of habit, or auricular prejudice” and expeAarion, 
dicfous; and certain. HEEL 

ORQUATO), an illuſtrious” poer of kaly, was 


or the e 
but tearned, 
 TASO 


| cefrended 165.5 the ancient a jo NN of the ry 1 
and born at Sorrento, in the kingdom 85 in 1544 * 
His father, Bernard Taſſo, was a man webe ae ru 


himſelf by ſome publications in the way of polite Htergture, 


as well in verſe as in proſe.” He was: 725 Ferrand de 
Sanſeverino, pri 
but going o 
tento, When 


race of Salerno, and pee ved at Naples: 
ay a viſit to à married fiſter, who Hved ar Sor- 
iis wife was bi ig with child of this famous poet, 
the was brought to bed there. Though Taſſe was an extraor- 


— Ginary man, as well for 'the early ripenefs, 'as for tie un- 


common ftrength of his genius, yet the” of his life 


have certain Indulged themſklves toe much in the marvellbus, 
When they relate, that at the age of ix months he pronounced 


a wks clearly and diſtinfly";"and not only ſo, but "that he 
afoned, and communicated h 8 and ACh very 
exactl att On that were RAP "Theſe tififgs are 


hif- 
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Tafſo, Wi 
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that —— time to gratify ki 


prints at Venice in 1585 4b. He had oecaſion ber ir the 
rity of the cardinal Louis d'Eſte, t whom 

it was dedieated, to obtain permifſion of his father to _ 
| 1 his father by no means 2 
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At fe of age he was ſent to the college of the Jeſuits 
t Naples and applied with ſuch amazing" ardour” to-books, 
this bs 6 e have had a very ory good wege ee 
of Latin, and a competent ſilf in Greek; + 
at that time orations, which he recited in . and —— 
infrnitely beyond the tenderfieſs of his years. He muſtz4indeed; 
have been ffrangely mature; for we are confidently-affured, 


that he was ivolvdd im & ſentshee of dub, Wielt Nis father; 
when he was not nine years old; the caùſe of which unexam- 


led ſererity'is-thus related. * Sanfeverino, ' the' prince of Sa- 


tothe emperot Charts V. ain the vieeroy of Don Pedro of 


Toledo, who was about te eſtabliſn the Safe wh in that 


kingdom: by whieh, though he gained extremely the leve of 
the eee de he made himfelf . obnoxious: to the viceroy, 


who repreſented him in ſueh a light to thetemperor, that San- 
ſevering: was determined to juſtify himſelf before him He 


went from Naples to Rome, to he out of the way of the vice- 


Tin fas there fem to the emperor for a ſafe conduct to Spain. 


favour Was, however,” refuſed; whiek ſo exaſperated the 


prince of Salerno, that ne renounced all obligations of fidelivy 


| . . perer, and formed a refolution of withdrawing into 


Franee. — this he. was declared a rebeFj and Bernard 
8 who had followed kis forty: 
0, — his ſather Rad taken along with him, 
were neee ſfarily compriſed. in the ſentence, web was paſſed oy 
the viceroy upon Sanſeverino and his adherents. 
| Nevertheleſs; Bernard venture to leave Turgvste Rome, 
whth he attended his fnaſter to Fr rande with whom he conti- 
nued there three or four years, and them at his deatk returned 
to Italy to the duke of Mantua; ho had earneſtiy invited him 


to his count} bier fer his firſt ſecretary. Hither he 
ſent” for Torquato, then about twelve years ôld, Wo was 
ſcareely arrived at Mantua, wherr he was nominated to aceom- 


pany ke de Gonzaga the young Meer by: of Mantva, who- was 
waiver 


about his own age, ito the of Padua. Here he re. 
mained for five years; at the _ 'of which he pubkely rain. 


rained” theſes in phitofophy, diviniey, eivil and canon law. 


Theſe ſtudies, however, Had 66: f 


0 far eng 


pproved of his turn for pe 
it a vain * — ITY 


ie, and his 


in the preſent, 3 ·˖̊Ä„—ůũ ſtate of their fortunes, t 


e 


„ dass 


G by experiences and was afraid-it-ſhould: ſinus: his ſon from 
th of the law, to which he had trained him, and which 
he conſidered as a profeſſion of far greater conſequ . . 
Nz at 0 

poet. All: this, however, made no impreſſion upon the > oy 


who was'fo- ſenſibly affected with the vaſt reputation which this 


abandoned 


poem had gained him all over Italy, that he total! 
ſoon aſter, 


the law, and now gave himſelf up to poetry: 


when he was admitted a member of the academy of the Eterei 


at Padua, he took the name of Pentito, or the Penitenty-to denote 


his repentance for having waſted ſo much of his time in the pur- 


ſuit of the law, which he ought to have devoted to the Mues. 
At Padua he began his celebrated poem of Gieruſalemme 
liberata 3”. and happy had it been for him, if he had continued 


in this convenient 9 till he had finiſhed;itz but, in 1 12 
he. removed to Ferrara, at the ſolicitation of duke Alp 


and the cardinal Louis his brother, who greatly - ins. — 
loved him. The duke gave him lodgings in his palace, gene- 
ma ut him into a condition of living happily and at eaſe; and, 
e his reſidence at Ferrara the more . Tee ws 
by his ſecretary, to an advantageous match. 
aſſo would not liſten; but made the ſame re = otus 
did formerly — one of his friends upon A 
4 wills art: eee KENT will give * — 
daughters ; egory ſending cardinal Louis 
to nee in 5 . m—_ legate, =” Taſſo ——. anied him, 
and received great marks of eſteem from Charles IX. Upon 
his return to Ferrara he compoſed his ** Aminta, a paſtoral 
comedy, which was ated with vaſt a lauſe : it wy 1 


at Venice in 1581, with ſome other mall pieces — 4 
yt 


His jo Joy upon the ſucceſs of this piece was 7 —— 
loſs of his father, who died in 1585, at Oſtiglia u 1 a Po, 
the government of 2 lace had been. given the 
duke of Mantua. Sof his father was to Taſſo the 
beginning of pon? ugh — bs had ſcarcely begun to recover 
from this ſhock, when others rere. * rana en 
to the end of his life. F 255 8 4f;7 51 * f 
During his reſidence at Ferrara, he'vras upon W in- 
timate terms with a gentleman of the ton; to whom, though 


he was unreſerved upon all other ſubjects, yet he never com- 


municated any thing relating to his amours« This raiſed ſuſ- 
picions in Taſſo's friend; who, thereupon, ſearching into the 
myſtery, at laſt made diſcoveries to others, which might; be 
injurious to-Tailo.:./I'afloexpoſtnlated upon the affair with him; 
and, his complaints being LifreſpeRfu received was. ſo far 


exaſperated, as ton give him a blow. A challenge enſued, a 


8 e r engaged, three broth 


Land 
A. 


guard, not as 4 puniſhmet 
| =_— the enterpriſes of hiSamemies, | The truth i is, Taſſo is 


man cure an "On baſely fell upon Taſfo. 
Fan our, and had —— Ris 

his Neeber, when people came up and 

ined upon this occaſion as 

acquired before by his pen; but inhere 


arted them. He 

lis ſword; as he ha 

one 5 other was ſufficient to preferve him from 3 
8 


evils that followed. The four brothers were abli iged mens mn 
the little regard they had ſhewn to a perſon under the ke's 

protection, and in his palace; for Tafſo; he was put under 
ate told, but to Tecure him 


N NN to have aſpired to an amour with the princeſs Eleanor, 
ſiſter of duke Alphonſo; and, perhaps, there might be a dif- 
ficulty.in knowing how to proceed with him. He was'con- 
fined in priſon, where he fell into the-deepeſt melaucholy: at 
the erid of the year, however, he recovered his ſpirits a fittle, 
and made his eſcape. He withdrew to Turin, where he Con- 
cealed himſelf ſome time under a fictitious name; but at laſt 
was diſcovered, and made known to the duke of Savoy. The 
duke then invited him to court, aſſigned him apartments there, 
and ſhewed him all the marks of eſteem and affection; but ali 
was not ſufficient to cure him of his melancholy. He had 
formed to himſelf terrible notions of the duke of Ferrara's 
indignation againſt him; and he could not be perſuaded, but 
that ſooner or later the Yuborof Oy _— | give bim 8 to 
that prince. 28 

Full of chen raſpicion Wy ue be Ga one morning, 
without ſaying a word to any one, and without any ſort of pre- 
paration, towards Rome: where, when he arrived, he went 
ſtraight do the palace of cardinal Albano, and was received 
with great kindneſs and affection. After ſome ſtay in that 
city, Where every body viſited him, he felt a deſire of reviſiting 
his native country, and his: ſiſter Cornelia, Who was marrie« 
and ſettled there 3 but the fear of what might happen to . 
in a kingdom where he had formerly been condemned as a rebel; 


_ plunged him again into his former melancholy. He reſolved 


therefore to leave Rome; as he had left Tort, Without taking 


the leaſt notice, and under the pretext of going to divert Hüm- 


ſelf at Freſeati. He did, in reality, go thither, but it Was in 


his own way; for, i ſtealing off from his cop hy, he — — 


alone and on foot to the mountains of V _ Phe 
with ſome ſhepherds, he changed ae Wh Ker 
them; and in this diſgeiſe roceeded on o Gaieta, Where ein 
barking on board a veſſel, arrived at Sorrento the day after. 
His ſiſter was extremely glad to ſee him,; and he fpent the 
ſummert with her; but he now wanted excectingly to return 
to Ferrara, and uſed all the means he could think of to ney. 
| | | | that 

= ; 


r 
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manner; he implore 
and of the princeſs Eleanor; but was given to n by 
the latter, that his flight had irritated the duke ſo much, as to 
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b to duke —_ FE FTE 
the aſſiſtance of the dutchels of Ferrara, 


hs about. He 


put it out of their power to do im any ſervice. Upon this he 


reſolved to throw himſelf at the duke of Ferrara's feet, and did 
ſo, when he was received with ſuch; tokens of affection, AS 
entirely cured him of his feats: 75 3 he humbly deſired 
to have the. manuſcripts .he. had left 
they were refuſed. him. Ins, he e ful wy 
at court, a miniſter of fate whe 1 We 
% Aminta,” under the name of Moe 
hatred of Taſſo had nat been the le aſk abated by .his abſence and 
misfortunes, made his maſter believe, that Jaſſo had burnt 
them before he went. He perſuaded him alſo, that Taſſo had 
been long in no condition to write an N _ that any 
. this nature muſt needs increaſe his mala 


79 7 7 him at Ferrara, 


TX f * 
= , 4 L 


BD 5 this pay He hol: 


his was terrible for Taſſo; for duke ee who only 
dged of him and his works by the repreſentations of his 


dialer, could not conceive any notion of any thing he now 
rote,; but exhorted him, inſtead of 5 verſes, to enjoy 
| himſelf in tranquillity, and repoſe. Taſſo 

undeceive the duke, but in vain; ſo that he departed a ſecond 
time from Ferrara, and went to Mantua, where, however, he 


id all he could to 


was far from finding ihe content he wanted. Then, after viſit- 
ing Padua and Venice, he had recourſe to the duke of Urbino, 


who received him graciouſſy, but yet aduiſed him * N 
to Ferrara. Envy muſt ow]n I lived among the 

ſays Horace; but 85 4 

was the misfortune and ruin of Taſſo. He was too much ac- 
quainted, had too many connections with the great; andl his 
patrons were ſo numerous, that, in paſſing from one . 
other, he was for ever ſeeking reſt, and finding none. 


t was the boaſt and glory of = 


returned to the duke of Ferrara, ho firmly 2 
Ing to the ſuggeſtions of his miniſters, that the melancholic 
temperament af Taſſo, and his conſtant; application to poetry, 
had really diſordered his underſtanding, ordered him 10 be 
hut ird gn hoſpital, and a guard to be ſet over him. This 
new priſon revived all his ſuſpicions and fears: be applied to 
dhe duke for his liberty, by letters, by poems, by friends ho 
Viſned him in ee deute, but all to no purpoſe; for the 
duke, deceived D migiſter;; who Was all the while 
ing this famous paet to his reſentment, could wu? * 
Jun do think of him otherwiſe than as a madman. 


A 2 r however, ihat was:imputed;to . 


lancho wa . be 
Merten ns e nfo ee ene 


of Savoy; but their interce 


_ the {ſpring of £592 He. ſoov found himaſelt; in that. while 
and hurreying tate, which bad long made. him. ek 75 nis 
i by = . Connections 
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deprived, of bis underſtanding, although he. is ſaid to have borne 
his misfortunes with uncommon firmneſs. e ke 


_ He applied to many princes to intercede for his liberty, among 


whom were the emperor, the pope, the great duke, and the duke 

N 4 Mons el nothing, At length 
Vincent de Gonzaga, ſon of the duke of Mantua, going to 
Ferrara, and viſiting him in his hoſpital, conceived the higheſt 
eſteem for him; and aſked him of duke Alphonſo in fo preſſing 
a manner, that the duke could not hold out any longer: the prince 


de Gonzaga, therefore, reſcued him from his priſon, and carried 


him to Mantua. This was in W of 1586. The 
prince of Mantua had promiſed the duke of Ferrara, that he 
would have a very watchful eye over him; and, to. make good 
his pee, he aſſigned Taffo the town of Mantua for his pri- 
ſon.  Biit the poet could not reliſh this ſort of captivity, ſo that 


it was ſoon enlarged, yet with ſome reſtrictions. . While Taſſo 


was enjoying his repoſe at Mantua, better than he had done 


any where for ſome time, duke William died in Auguſt 1587 


and prince Vincent ſucceeded to the government. Vincent hat 
now ſomething elſe to do, than to devote him:elf to the Muſes, - 
and to trifle with Taſſo; ſo. that the poet being now neglected, 
began to think of new quarters, where he might ſpend the ſmall 
remainder of bis miſerable life in eaſe and freedom. He caſt 
his eyes upon Naples, and thither he went at the end of 1587. 
In the beginning of 1589, he made a journey to Rome; and 
there Ferdinand, duke of Tuſcany, intreated him to go to Flo- 
rence, and for this purpoſe employed the authority of the pope. 
Taſſo, unable to withſtand the ſolicitations of ſuch perſonages, 
went to Florence in the ſpring of 1590, but with a deſign to 


return from thence as ſoon as he ſhould be able; and he did re- 


turn by Rome to Naples, in the autumn of 1591. 


E 


a 


He had apartments in the palace of the prince of Conca, who 


was now his patron; and it was here that he wrote. © Gieruſa- 


lemme conquiſtata, which was only a new edition of his 


„ Gieruſalemme liberata.”. The prince of Conca, who was 
infinitely charmed with this work, took it into his. head to be 


afraid leſt ſomebody. ſhould. carry off Taſſo and his poem; and, 


in order to prevent it, wiſely ſet a guard over the one and the 


other. Taſſo complained of, this to his friend Manſo, who, 
ſurpriſed with the uncommonneſs of the 4 - took Taſſo 


liberty, to purſue whatever be would, or nothing; when gar- 
jm to 


i] Figthio,, nephew. of pope [ Invited him t 
Rame, ,whither he was forced to. go, mueb: againſt, bis: Die 
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Naples again, whither, after having contrived ſome excuſe or 


other, he arrived in the beginning of the ſummer 1 pots. Far- 
gdinal Cinthio, who had ſeen his departure from Rome with 
regret, foon found the means of bringing him back again; for 


he 3 55 to the pope and Roman ſenate, to have him crowned 

th laurel in the capitol ;- which honour being obtained for 
him, be was obliged immediately to return to Rome. Taſſo 
was at Rome, and all things were prepared for the ceremony of 
his coronation, when cardinal Cinthio fell fick ; and the car- 
dinal no ſooner began to recover, than Taſſo himſelf fell ſick. 
He was only in his fifty-firſt year; but ſtudy, which all his 


changes and chances had never interrupted, travels, confinement, 


„ 


corrected edition of it, or, more proper 2 ſp 
over again, which he did, and publiſhed at 


as the firſt edition had been, where h 


and uneaſineſs, had made him old before his time. His illneſs 
began with a vomiting and purging, which held him ſome time, 
and then ended in a bloody flux; when, perceiving himſelf ex- 
hauſted, and convinced that he ſhould not live many days, he 
ordered himſelf to be carried to the convent of St. Onuphrius. 
Here he ſpent ſome days in preparing for futurity, and died the 
25th of April, 1595. He was tall, well-made, and of a conſti- 
ration naturally vigorous. He had a great ſoul, ahd a good 
heart: and his works ſhew him to have been a philoſopher, an 
Tator,, a Jogician, a critic, and a poet excellent in every kind 
of compoſition. "$7 VV 
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As to his works, we have mentioned his principal: his“ Ri- 
naldo, „ Aminta,” and © Gierufalemme 'liberata,” an epic 
poem in twenty-four books. This poem had .been publiſhed 
in an imperfect ſtate, through the importunity and authority of 
fome of his noble patrons, dot the i einde edition of it 
appeared at Ferrara in 1581, 4to. The critics falling upon this 
work, and pulling it all to pieces, he 8 to give a new an 

| yperly ſpeaking, to write it 
Rome, under the 
title of © Gierufalemme conquiſtata, in 1593, 4to.. But the 
poem, thus accommodated to the taſte and humour of his critics, 
was not received by the world at 5 with the fame applauſe 
as the his genius had not been re- 
ſtrained and cramped by criticiſm and art, but had been aban- 
doned to all the greatneſs and nobleneſs of an enthuſiaſtic ima- 


ginaion, Ir var indeed here, and here only that Tad wa 


ormed to excel. It is true, many writers, eſpecially among 


the Italians, have made no ſcruple of comparing Taſſo to 


4 
* 
* 
— 


* 


e e eee Rao” 


i the richeſt wa moſt finihed work fines the age of Auge; 
and applied upon this occaſion, what St. J 3 4 applied” to 


Taſſo from being the firſt, yet Taſſo had hindered Virgil from 
FT ww» i ww TH | | | | being 


q nen of Virgil. e of bas by 7 
aſſo has, perkeps, made 1 80 criticize him more ſeverely 
than he would ot e b Tels 70 ſes/tin- 
„when Dink rgi | 
ſimple. Juen ee of 7 10 efer +; le clinquant 40 17 
11 pe 08 Vugile 4217 ah af e mean {+9 ne virtuo | 
125 . made it a ae 9225 long w 15 ther Ariodo 
8 not 1. whereas every here 
elſe, among ang gs 19 24 greatelt. 25 


eſteemed that of having 100 "ne tens lo In .hitn.... Ta 
ſeems, to have been enplejons. of this fault. He could not 
inſenſible, that ſuch wild fairy tales, at that time the taſte. gf 
Italy and all Europe, were altogether inconſiſtent with the gra- 
vity of epic poctry; and, in order 0 cover this. deſect, be 
inted a preface, in which. hy roofs that all his poem is 
: 1 ſha plc 3 . 170 e e 
ays he 8 
figure Fg true. warty an vannot de e : 
labour and difficulties nfs, nk is the mind; Tanoredo, , Sid 
— and the relt, the faculties of the mind; FIPS 
ſoldiers wake up the limbs. of dhe body; the: devil are at | 
figured..and. figures; Armida and A ſmeno are the temptal 
which behege our ſouls; pn. the: ſpells and illuſions of the en- 
chanted .fpreft ſhadow out the falſe reaſonings, into which, qu 
date de apt o miſlead us. uch is the key, iat Taſſo 
thinks fit o gize us. of his works; in which, he deals wich, bim- 
ſelf, ag the S mentstors have with Hamer and Virgil, 
who, like fpecnlative a over-wite, politicians, conſtrue che 
moſt in icant action of t ee depth * * 


The works of Tale. have been often ted ſeparately, . 
various times and e but the e with his "hte, 1 
and alſo ſeveral, pieces. for and! agaiuft his, % Gieruſa 
rata, . publiſhed, at Florence. Had, in f volumes 
The life Was written þy his friend gem 

at Row in 16345 of which that. | 
e 2 Am i on 


1 Intl Dae cr the - | 


in 36 the alter in | 
e . 955 by Fake E64 i 


en DON world,” ays Voluize wee 
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and woes. Baniſhei from his ehen 


perſuaded," that the name of Taflo was hi 


His ala, w Rick ga | reputation, . 
cauſe of his misfortimes. ' His e Charh 5 0 t 
try, he Was reduced to 
the grievous neceſſity of having a patron. He fuffered want, 
exile, and prifon; and, which is more intolerable, de Was op. 
Preſled by cafornny. - Even his poefical Bley, that chimerical 
| comfort in real calamities, was conteſted. The number of his 
enemies eclipſed for a Jong white his reputation: and 'at Naſt, 
When his merit began to overcome envy, ben hie vas ready to 
receive the honour of triumph in Rome, whieh Peträrctr had 


formerly enjoyed, (tough with leſsinerit,) and which was at that 


time as glorious as it is now nidiculons, he died the ver day be- 
ſore che deſigned ſolemnity. Nothing diſeovers more plainly the 
kigh ſenſe which Rome entertarned of his merit, than the in- 
ſcription on his tomb. The pope, who ordered him a magni- 
Ficent funeral; as if it were to atone for the misfortunes of his 


 Jife,* propoſed a reward for the beſt epitaph which ſhould be 


written in his honor. Many were be to him,; alf full! of 


ide juſt praiſes of Taſſo. 'The'judges, appointed to cheoſe the 
\epitaph,” were divided in their niger when a young man 


came to them with this infeription—Torquati N. . The 
Judges immediately agreed in ving the preference ts it, bein, 
is greateſt eneomium. 
a . 4 delivered by Metaſtaſto, in one of his Letters on 
fiſon between Arioſts and Taſſb, is worthy of atten 
wow, 1 tis in his Lettere Scelte. T. It. p. 24. Ed. Tzmo. 

TaS50 Nd (Arrssavpgo), an Italian poetiof gr 26 ime, 

wii born at MA in 1565; He was early left an brphan, 
and ex pofed to many diffculties, yet he culti vated theknowledge 
-of the learned languages with great aſſiduity, and; in 2597, en- 


. tered into the ſerviee of cardinal Aſcanio Colonna, as his ſecre- 
tary. With him he went into Spain; and, after the death of 


that patron, contrived to be introduced into the eourt of Charles 


Emanuel duke of Savoy, Not agreeing with the prince car- 


dinal; ſon of the dukte, be retired, after à time, an ſought an 


aſylum with cardinal Laidoviſio; who gave him a-penſion. of 400 


Roman crowns, and apartments in his palace. After tie death of 
this'cardinal, he had recourſe at lengih to his natural ſovereign 
: Francis: I. d' Efte, duke of Modena, from whom he received 
an honorary ſalary. He died in 1635, and was buried in St. 


Peter's. He was a member of the academy of the Umorilti. 


kunden der was lively and aprecabley; eee his turn 

ou ſatire. | vo n Ls BF 0-5 5 15 SEE 5.543. 1 „* 4 
His en are, 1. his 4. Sccehia rapita;”: or raps of -the 

bucket, which the Italians i in general conſider as the firſt mode! 


PT 12 Ea fr ha por — TIX 107 
of 


art of pron 


_ model of an he Gin 
| 12 The editio "66ſt valued is that of Ron 
162 tw 


that he 


mour, and —7 are ſome productions 


he made of him was to ſcreen himſelf from the p 


and todeſt 


Olays alf deſetibes hint as a free, good. hatured, 


he was poor and deſpifed He was the atthor of tline ee 
bauer kae and à great number * | 


with Dr. Brady, than any other of his works, His miſoella- 8 
5 on n the Dea of * which was one of the laſt, is 


thin wi ns 
coul te of 8 . in it to form a 3 bee 1 
n, which. il in time be admired 


as tranſtafed into French by Petr Fertault, in two 

vols. Tubs, 1678: and again in by M. de de Cedars" in 175% in thte 
volumes. 2. Conſſi 881 2055 ſopra 8 Petrarca. He thotip 
Petraren, great as he ws, 100 ien mftated, and tei. 
publication to leſſen the age for that kind of imitation; ©” 
ded. 3. He pubſiſned _ Up Penſieti eic 
- which he made 4 very ron 3 $ attack" apon' the 
imitators öf Peträrch occaſioned 4 wo ween Bit and 
Giuf. Arbmatari; and that produced finally, 4: „EA Tenda 
roſſa, riſpeſta di Gir Namiſenti (Aleffandro” "Faſſe yi ai 55 
loghi de Faleidio, Melampodio, (Giuſeppe de en Aber 
8, Franc fett, T6137 His will is "ſoit as piece of* Hu- 
im fill fecpain 
in EAN g dhe f teſt;' one ent tled, 665: lege 
monarehia 1a. . Ben 1877 + , ogy £1 
TAE —— 5 mon ef, Dr. Faithful) lite, was born at 
3 165. "Atthe age of ſixteen, he was admittel MS 
college there, but does not appear to have followed u | 
et 16 Is '6bſervel ih the "notes to the Dunciad; "Hiat, 85 + 


a cold writer, of no invention,” but tranflated rolerably When 
e Fe cee With whom he ſormerimnes Wrote Ycons 
junction. ceded” Shadwell as 'poer-Jaureat; und ed 
nued RA HaneRts till his death Which häppebed Ag. 12 T7 
in the Mint, where he then refided as 2 place of 'refuge* fr6t 
the debts which he had contracted, and was Ain $t'George's 


chufeh. The earl of Dorſet was his Ne the chief uſe 


— 75 51 
his creditors.” Gildon ſpeaks of him as a man of gr 
| ; but he ſeems to have been ill qualified to een 
himfelf in 40 World. A perſon who died in 1763, at 7 


of ninety; remembered him well; and ſald bs, remarka 


for a dowri«caft look; and had feldom much to ſay, for biota 10 


eee 
mon- With theſe qualities it will not appear Turp v1 


Heins; but is at p «= | 
tter knowh for his verſton of the pſalins, in which 9 10 
neous poems are enumerated by Jacob, who fays, Tate s poem 


2 « one. 


ate. not the inventors of any 5 21 


it 8085 i Par el of. Abalor = Achitophel” 4 
5 and 1 7 175 in the Eogl 0 


colles ed. ente of. 
autos in No ery, & Re. 1 5 8 


7 $vo, and his “ Pr Fer re- 
of. the 1 5 rage Plays, Feb. 6, e is among 
| 1885 in the i l . 6875 
LA Jes 1 writer of the primitive church,. was 

7 5 e rs Nt by pr and RS 
| dos a Fogly eo kg 
| urg, eat, reputation i 

Being: GORE bo N became the ſcholar 
he attended to Rome, and partook 
e h 00 of the philoſopher Creſcens: — he tells 


11 0 Jug b for his life, as owl 1 15 
n 


by the ſocial a 


rines fon N 


e tainl 
125 LRN os. 


aol 19g; eee. 5 
is.informs, us, that how 


G e of which nothing is now extant but his, piece againſt 


ti e (as 3 J wie 4. by prov x. Oran 85 wm 
SIE is di Proving, that tee 

dienoes, as they: boaſt: them- 

ſelves 1 to bez, but, that they wer invented. by thoſe whom 
barians: . and the. 2, that the Greeks corrupted 


9900 
. eee —— intoremixes what he fas with 


er dem, bt Fabric iz, n Ge i iv, ” «1 w 
RES 5 s "niet 


x” 
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| beg: an to RR” 1 erials for a complete Minor 
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| Fat 
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rical reflefions' on « ithcathcs Whites; of the Þ 
and on i the nt manners of their gods and Mole * 
This work is full of profane learning, and the ſtyle is co| i 
n 0 but the matters contaĩned in it are not digeſts 
r 
This treatiſe of Tatian was firſt 2 rinted at Zurich i in 1018. 
together with the Latin verſion of Conradus Geſner. t Was 
afterwards ſubjoined to Juſtin * Works, 155 5 at 15 
10 1615 and 1636, nds but the beſt edition of it 1 that 
Oxford 1rikr in 12mo. 
_ TATISI 488111) a modern biſtorian hoy in 173 © 


uſſia 
continued bis reſearches without intermiſl 99 pF the ſpace 
of: thirty years, This indefatigable compiler finiſhed his account 
to the reign of Feodor Iyanovitch; and was bringing it dowh to- 
this century, when death put a period to his labours. Part 
this gre reat work was conlumed in a fire; and the remainder wa; 
publiſhed after the author's death by Mr. Muller. It conſiſts c 
three large volumes in quarto. The firſt contains ſeveral curi 
diſſertations relative to the antiquity of the Sclavonian natig 
while the ſecond and third compriſe the hiſtory, of the an 
empire, from its earlieſt origin to the year 1237. 8 
It can hardl be called a regular hiſtory, but is =O a gone 
nected ſeries: of, chronicles es en anti quaied Sclayonian 458 


cenſured. for. not re regularly citing the various annaliſts. 45 
Is them, and for not aſh igning the port 
which induced him to Ah the writers W ations he e 


R 


aria; ey bs age he 1 in is uncertain 51 | 1 to 
Sui, who calls him Statius, he was at firſt, an Heathen, then 2 

Chriſtian, and afterwards a biſhop He wrote. a book K-78 
opta, or, “ Upon the Sphere,” which ſeems to have been 
nothing more than a commenta upon Aratus. Part of it is. 
extant, and haih been tranſlated into Latin by father Petavius, 
under the title of “ Tſagoge in phænomena Arati.“ He wrote 


alſo. Of the loves of Clitophon and Leucippe,” in eight books, 


which were firſt publiſhed in Latin only, at Baſil, 1 854. Tbis 


Lang, verſion, made by Annibal Cruceius of Milan, was repub- 
: | 


by Commelinus, with the Greek at Heidelberg 1 | 
Bvo, with. Longus and Parthenius, writers of the ſame cs: 2 
after, which, à mare correct edition of the Greek was 1 


maſius at Leyden 1640, in 12mo. Cruceius's verſion ſtiſl 
e i for though full of faults, yet Salmaſius tells us, that 


1 Coxe's Trayets through Ra. p. 193. CO] Fabric. Bibi, vol. 4 
3 | as 


4 


as he had not time to make a new one, be thought, it better 10 
let it continue as it was. Tatius is ng the only Chriltian biſhop 
of antiquity! who wrote of amours: Heliodorus, did the ſam 
Photius [peaks well of Tatius, OO IO 
© TAUBMAN(Fxeberic), an eminent German critic, was 
born at Wonſciſch in Franconia, about 1565 DJ. Some very re- 
markable eircumſtances attended his education. His father was a 
burgo- maſter of his town, but yet a tradeſman of a lower order, 
and in no very conſiderable eircumſtanees. He died while Taub- 
man Was a child, and the mother married a taylor; which, inſtead 
of obſtructing the education of Taubman, as was moſt natural to 
A contributed greatly to it: for the father-in-law, touched 
with the fine parts of the boy, reſolved to bring him up to letters; 
and for that purpoſe ſent him to Culmbach, a town of Franco- 
nia, to ſchool. Taubman, then twelve years of age, continued 
four more in this place; and made an uncommon progrefs in li- 
_ terature, in ſpite of the great difficulties with which he had to 
ſtruggle. For the circumſtances of his parents were ſo very 
indifferent, that they were unable to furniſh him with common 
neceſſaries; and he was frequently conſtrained to beg his bread 
from door to door, * da panem propter Deum.“ He often re- 
Tated this particular of his life after he was grown up, and in a 


£24 2 


- 


flouriſhing condition. While he was at this ſchool, his mother 
died, and his father-in-law. married another wife, who proved 
as kindly and affectionately diſpoſed to him, and ſtrove as much 
to rehieve his neceſſities, as his own mother could have done. 
Thus his ill-fortune, in loſing his own parents, was ſurpriſingly 
counterbalanced þy the Kindneſs of thoſe who Fupplied their 
%%% ̃ re Od 0 ty” 
wy © $82, George- Frederic, marquis of Brandenburg, having 
| founde a college at Heilbrun, a town of Suabia, got together 
the choice youth-out of all hjs ſtates, and Taubman among the 
reſt, who was then ſixteen years of age. His great capacity 
recommended him to public notice; and beſides his ſkill” in the 
Latin and Greek authors, he had a very extraordinary talent for 

" poetry., After ſtaying ten Joan at Heilbrun, he went in 1592 
to Wittemburg, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf ;' and Fre- 
deric William, the en of Saxony, conceived ſo high an 
eſteem and e ee > a companion 
'of him. The profeſſorſhip of poetry, and the belles lettres be- 
coming vacant in 1595, the univerſity 'aſked it of the court for 
Taubman, who accordingly took poſleflion of it in Ofober that 
year, and held it, with great honour fo himſelf, and advantage 

do the public, as long as he lived. He died of a fever in 261 8 
Jeaving five children and a wife, whom he had married in 298. 


P 
[p] Melchigr Adam in vitis philoſophorum Germanorum,-Niceron, &c. tom. xvi. 
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or him, that he often made a companion 
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_ TAVERNIER — 345 


He was one of theſe few: happy men, who had qualities to make 
_ himlelf- beloved as well as _— His very great Jcapnir 
procured him the admiration. of mankind; and livelineſs:of-dil- 
poſition, with a pleaſantry in converſation grounded upon a ge- 
neral Men en which diſpoſed him to do all the good he could 
to all, and ecured to him their. eſteem and affection, i Al 
His works are, 1. CommentariusinPlautum, Francof. 16056; 
and in 1612, not only enlarged, but more correct. A third 
edition, with additions, by Janus Gruietus, was publiſhed after 
his death in 16a; but many prefer the ſecond as more correct: 
they are all in quarto. Joſeph Scaliger complimented Taubman 


upon his Commentary on Plautus; and tells him, that it has all the 


marks of penetration, judgement, and induſtry. The learned have 
ſince ever conſideted it in this light; and Taubman's is, perhaps, 
notwithſtanding the labours ef any later critic, the beſt edition 
we ſtill have of Plautus. After his death was: publiſhed, by his 
ſon, his a. Commentarius in Virgilium; which Tanaquil Faber 


$ 


ſcruples not, in one of his letters, to call the beſt commentary 
we have upon Virgil; while ſome, witk leſs. reaſon, have pe: 
tended to cenſure it. 3. De lingua Latina diſſertatio, publiſhed 
by himſelf at Wittemburg in 1602. He alſo publiſhed. other 


ſmall pieces, and ſome Latin poetry. Taubmanniana came out 


at Leipſic in 1703; Taubman had a great turn for raillery, and 


ſaid many witty things, but whether any of his genuine witti- 


. wo 
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native of Antwerp, ſettled at Paris, and traded 1 largely in 
geographical maps, ſo that the natural inclination. which Taver- 
pier had for travelling was greatly increaſed, by the things which 


he daily heard talked in his father's houſe, concerning foreign 
8 N 


countries. He began to gratify his paſſion. ſo early, that, at tt 
ge of two and twenty years, he had ſeen the fineſt countries of 
Europe, Erance, England, the Low Countries, Germany, Swit- 
zerland, Poland, Hungary, apo; During the ſpace of forty 
years. he: travelled ſix times into Turkey, Ferſia, and the Eat 
T8 and by all the different routes he could take. He had 
gained a great eſtate by trading in jewels; and, being ennobled 
by Louis XIV. purchaſed, the barony of Aubonne, near the 
ake of Geneva, in 1668. He had collected a great number of 


in French; for which reaſon, he was forced to employ others 
in drain up his felations. M. Chappuſeau, with whom he 
and M. Cha 


his travels; 


quently been pr 
1 s 11 2 5 


lle or the third. They have fre- 
contain ſeveral curious particulars; 


3 
i 8 


iſms can be found in this collection may reaſonably admit bf 


t. Wo enchant, è¾ œô; dd ̃]è BR -- 
„ TAVERNIER (Joan Barrisr), a Frenchman, famous for | 
his travels, was born at Paris in 1605. His father, WhO was a 


obſeryations, but he had not learned either io ſpeak. or write well 


v3, lent Him pis pen for the two. fr volumes of | 


not wittiou * hum pugely to 
_ phy — pe. He is Charged: alfo' with. 1 
from: others 0 K his own accounts; thus Dri F 8 
eited very be g ape from Tavernier, teile un A), that It 


had taken it like a downright plagiary from u 
Lyons 1671, in Zvo, and 2 'by tube Gudriel 
Whip had lived in Perſia thirty years e 
„ Tavernief's affairs getting into bad condition # ee, on 
of his life, by renſon of the rhiſtis and in conduct of 
a nephew, wo badis the Levant the direction of a cargo put 
chaſed in France for 222,0 livres, which ſhould: have' niade 
above a Million, he undertook u ſeventh Journey inte the Eaſt, to 
— this diſorder; for which 1 rpofe, as is ſed, he ſold his 
barony of Aubonne in 1687 ſer out; und f gone as far as 
Moſcow, where he 3211 in July <a "eighty-foor years. 
He was of the Proteſtant relig eral parties, among which 
were the Dutch and the Jeſurts, were — — at certain my 
Inſerted in his travels, and he has been abuſed in print on that 
account. He his one chapter, where he confiders the er 
of the Hollanders in Aſia; and there he falls very ſeverely" 
directors of their Eaſt India company, by whom he 


himſelf to have ſuffered: but he dels the beginhing thi 
dle. Joes not blame the condu@t of te Bu * enetal . 
IAxLOR (jtxewy); one ef the brightelt' Juthittkries e 

the Euglim chufch, a dine of great wit, ent, Marni 


and. piety, was the ſan of a barber in Cambridge, where be WA. 
born at the beginning: of the ſeventeenth centaty,” but it is not 
knoyn in what year. At thirteth he was admitted of "Caius: 
evllege in that univerſity, Where he" continued till He had taken 
2 maſter of arts degree; Ile afterwards entered into orders, 
and ſupplied for a time the divinity leAyrer's place in St. Paul's 
2 London; Where, diſtingui 6 m— to — 1 
vatithge, he was introduced to archþithop Laud ar ; 
ſtruck with his excellent parts} thought t they Thoold de 1 
better a unities of ſtudy and improvement, than à conſtant 
evurle- preaching enuld allow; and therefore cavſed him 
fo be Row Ko, of All. Souls "college: in Oxfory, in 1646, 
He did this by digt of intereſt aud authority; for Wood gives 
ſome reaſgns hy fuch an election was againſt the Ratites? 
About this time, as Wood relates, he was in 4 ready: way to be 
confirmed a member of the church of W 25 why of that 
perſuaſion, ſaid; but, upon a ſetthon Oxford, Npy. 
5, 1638, wherein ſevetal things againſt t when pits were wy | 
| wferted the vice-chancellor, he was ejected wi x 
ba em, particularly 1 Fr. I'S. Chard, bis img ace 
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paris of that perivg 5 — 1 ire the e _ 

out that "time he bteume one of the archbi 
28 ho beſtowed on him the rectory ef . 
Rutfand, In 4643, be Wat by mandamuß, 'created dector o 
_ Uvinity, bei ben chaplain in ordinary to the king, and 4 


frequent prencher before nim and the eouft ut Oxford, He af. 


terwards attended as chaplzin in the King's army, where, 
ae not ide Eothinand of dis time and becks, de laid h 


by . — the — of ghee Wh pr 
men s fulth, andthe iniquity 6f perſecuting different opinion 
1657, in go. In this 80 he was ſuppoſed to lay dow 
fuck priticiples, as Truck at the foundation of all hierarchy; a 

0p Bee ve offence to Teveral members of the chore 
way of its adverfaries th t A r. vet 


1 rinbiples, and even 3 
| 25 rye ene. ee 


hs is 10 Curibus, that it well es to be tran- 
Moth In the 8 -of this bock, Dr. Taylor made uſe 
of a like ſtratagem 1 writing his book of Schiſm, 
to break. the the Polonia pw, r, and ſo countenance diviſions = 
the '{i&ions, were too much united againſt he 
_ kala "Bert gy. For in the faid book he infiſts on the ſame topics 
{man herely, of the * of councils and fa- 
thers to ee our ectleſiaſtica controverſies, and of ſeru- 5 
dfous cbnſriences; and u than 
Hits 6 
the juthciolis reader "per 
E Inf is e in 4 narrow cer, as' ny 
began to to cry deen 
gth And if the 
"and Was dae = the goodneſs 
wing th aQidn, 1 fee no cayfe 
the reſtoring of peace, 
thi NT e wr b frivolous and in- 
2 


him their teſtimony, by recommending him for their vice f an 
e 


- 


Dromore granted to him. Upon his being made þiſhop.be was | 


3 $ 4 


>, 


bY + 


was interred in a chapel of his on erecting on ihe ruins of t 
old cathedral of Dromore.. His funeral ſermon was preact 


great advantage, and the diſcourſe may ſeery to fayour of panes 


gyric, yet the orator, . p rhaps, ue never a fairer held. to expa- 
tiate, and allow himſelf the fulleſt 1 


piety; 775 
by 


mo 


W's 


* 


3%. * 


5 
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| ofa, ſchoolman,, the, profoundneſs of a philoſopher, the wiſdom 


of a chancellor, the ſagacity of a, prophet, the reaſon of an 


5 angel „and the piety of a ſaint. He had devotion enough for a 


cloiſter, learning enough for an univerſity, and wit enough for 
a college of virtuoſi; and had his parts and endowments' been 


parcelled out among his. clergy that he left behind him, it 
would, perhaps, have made one of the beſt dioceſes in the 
TY FT 5 1 


World. e 


His writings are very numerous, and all upon the ſubject of 


religion; they are either controverſial, or devotional treatiſes, or 
ſermons. They have been often printed, and much read; and 
even now are greatly admired by the moſt judicious divines. 

_ TAYLOR (Jonx), uſually called the water poet, was born 


in'Glouceſterſhire, about 1580ſr]. Wood ſays, he was born 


in the city of Glouceſter,” and went to ſchool there; but he does 
not appear to have learned more than his Accidence, as we col- 
le from theſe lines of his o mii ON 
I muſt confeſs, I do want eloquence, _ 

And never ſcarce did learn my Accidence;z  _ 
For having got from Poſſum to Poſſet, 
1᷑ there was gravell'd, could no further get. 
Taylor relates a ridiculous ſtory concerning his ſchoolmaſter 
Green, which, for want of better materials, the reader muſt 
accept. Green was a prodigious lover of new milk; and, in 


2 . 


order to have it quite new and in perfection, went himſelf to 


the market, to buy a cow. But the poor man's eyes being dim, 


| he cheapened 2 bull, and agreeing, with the owner about the 


price, drove it home. The maid being called to milk it, a ter- 


Tible diſpute aroſe between her and her maſter, which the crea- 
ure itſelf put an end to, by diſcovering at length his ſex. Upon 


4 


this adventure, his ſcholar Taylor wrote theſe verſes: ... 


42144 017 : En Our maſter Green was overſen 
46:04 6:1 , / en OR RG 
PFPoor when the maid did mean to milk 
ile piſt the pail half full.“ Er ES 


4 l 
He was taken from ſchool at Glouceſter, and bound appren- 
tice to a waterman in London; which, though a laborious em- 
ployment, did not fo mich depreſs his mind but that he ſome - 
times indulged himſelf in poetry. Upon the breaking out of 


the civil wars in 1642, he left London, and retired to Oxford, 


where he was taken much notice of, and eſteemed for his face- 
tious turn. He kept a common victualling houſe there, and 


# 
* 


wrote paſquils againſt the round-heads; by which he thought, 
and Wood too ſeems to think, that he did great ſervice to.the 


[+] Ades Oxon.=Winſtinley's Lives of the Engliſh Poets | 
eee >; 2j1 = IR Bae AO 


7 Z . 
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retired to oo Saeed, wot 4 Nah houſe ih WIT bs 
near Long-acre, and continued conſtant in his Toyalty to the 
king; after whoſe death, he fet up à ſign_over his, door of 2 
mourning crown; but that p peeing Ou ive, he pulled it 1 
and diag up his own picture, with theſe verſes Ra it: 
There's many a head ſtands for a r : bo, ; A 
od Thats ena mnt, WINE, of 5 
N © The fbf not, 1 deſire 3 | e 5 
bh ET The und wreath ow Tek F 
| . He. died in 1634, aged 74, as Wood was teres by his 
nephew, a paintey of C rford, Who gave his portrait to the pic- 
me- gallery there, where it hangs, and ſhews him to have been 
of a quick and ſmart countenance. | The water. poet found 
leiſure to write fourfcore books, ſome of which occaſioned di- 
verſion enough in their time, aud were thought worthy to be 
collected in a folio. volume. Had he had learning, ſays 
Wood, beſtowed on him accordin to his natural parts, which 
were excelivat. he might have equa led, if not excelled, many 
who claim a great ſhare in the temple of the Muſes.” 
TAYLOR Jon), a learned diſſenting teacher, was, born 
near Lancaſter [e]; fettled firſt at Kirkſtead in Lincolnſhire, 


where be preached to a very ſmall F Nh, and taught a 


grammar ſchool for the 27 pport of his 
Tears ; but afterwards, his great * W in this N 


near twenty 


where he preached many years. 3 this city he was invi 

10 Warrington in Lancaſhire, to ſuperintend an academy they 
kad formed there; being judged the fitteſt perſon, as his learning 
and worth were ſo-univerſally'known and acknowledged, to give 


this new inſtitution a proper e and reputation in the world. 


With this invitation, | fo-warmly and importunately enforced, he 


complied; from motives purely difintereſted, and the fair and 
Ag proſpect of being greatly uſeful... But ſome differences 
ut precedency and authority, as well as ſome diſputes about 


the. principles of morals, were kindled, into fuch a flame, as 
ſoon involved, and almoſt endangered, the very being of the 


academy, and ſubjected him to much = Aero and ſcurrility. 


The ver very bad uſage he experienced, where he naturally expected 
the Ended, he often faid, would ſhorten his day 
3 He: Who had the beſt conſtitution, and who had by 


- * 


[6] Serman occalioned by hi death, by E: Hansel, »763. 


batt Poa 4 ich bY View aid ' od | We Lot 


- tuntion being known, he was unanimouſly choſen at Norwich 1 


© and ſo in. 


ry thin, me by) Wow ©, &t =, „rend Wd wee c > „ „ K i two #% A wad 4 net 4 


preſerved it the beſt of any ſerere Audent, was 


'T 5 


Lo R. 37 


form: wn into e complication of Gardens? 37 though 
ag! repeated itrok laid the origi y | 
8 — . 125 and „ ruins 92 11 The 17 647 
or bon.” fays Mr. Harwood, |<< he. bitterly lamented: his un- 
 happy.Gtyation, and his being rendered (all proper authority, as 
a tutor, being taken from him) utterly incapable of being any 
longer uſeful, ſaid his life was not any object of deſire to hate 
when, hig public uſefulneſs was no more; and repeated with 
great em ſome celebrated lines " this purpoſe out of Se- 5 


1 'the 5th, 161, taxing gone to bed. as well as 1 
uſual the night. before, nh complaining a little af a prefſure on 
his ſtomach! As o his writings, the firſt pisce he publiſhed 
was * A atory, diſcourſe; to: 2 Narrative of Mr. Jolegh 
Rawſon's:Cale ; ho, was excluded from N with te 
congregations churck at Nottingham, ſor alerting 94 _ | 
10 . cy e e. js 1 145 1740, The Ser 

Ori in, Whi as gone through three 
ions, hn * A; Pa raghraſe on the Romans; — 
1 — with Prooſs. Jo: _ 
r 
upportin irit and Practioe 0 in Tc 
tions.” Ia 17581, “ The Importance of Children; or, 


to the gd f e of Children.” In 1753. 44% The 


_ ture Dectrine of Atonement,. In 3754, his great work; the 
labour of his whole liſe, An Hebrew Engliſh Concordance,” 


in 2'vobs. folio, which will remain a monument to all fature 
ages of his jndefatigable 3 wore ſeal. | The fame 
year, Phe Lord's Su pon Scripture Princi- 
n WH. „ The oe OI of Cotredn in Defence of Infant - 
Wg n 17 717 A Chacge delivered at the Ordination of 
Smithſon.” In 1756, A Sermon,” preached at the open- 
0 of the new chapel in Norwich. In 17596, « An Examina- 
tion of Dr. Hutcheſon's Scheme of Morality.” His laſt per- 
formance, in 1760, was A Sketch of MY Philo, opby;” 
which he 7 up for the uſe of his on pupils, and a5 inteo- 
to ©. Wallaſton's Religion of Nature.” | 
From his firſt ſettling at Warrington as tutor, he ſpent. all his | 
Ling hours in reviewing his Concordance, collating paſſages in 
an alphabetical order, and correcting the Engliſh tranilation, He 
had made a conſiderable advance in this uſeful work, when death 
{cized him. Dr. Taylor, with great care and correctneſs, com— 
Ng N fairly tranſeribed, a der of SE on OO . 


1 ee. arm Gn, 
MO M-gqu; —— pets: 
n . cnet 9 — 5 8 


critical, 


1 gy 1 Y 7 : 


Ter TGH. 


critic: 43 raQcil ſubjeQs; [uſfele#©ts une file volumes 
in oRayo, which he deſi igned for the preſs, and Toad to be 
l er his death; Et aner onen 
3 1 ohn), Sickicd efitte; was bort about 1903; at 
ere his father was a bücder Fr]: He received 
| kay arty Paſt of his education at the publie grammat ſchool of 
that town; was admitted of St. John's-co leg e, Cambrid 
became B. 'A. in 1730, and was choſen ele One of we 
earlieſt, if not the firſt, of bis publications, was © Oratio 
habita coram Academia Cantabrigienti in Templo Beatz Marie, 
die ſolenni martyrit Carolt'primi regis, A. D. 1730, 2 Joanne 
Taylor, A. M. collegii D. Joannis vangeliſtæ ocio.” Lond. 
Typis Gul. Bowyer, Sen. & Jun. 1730, vo. Fhis was fol- 
5 owed the ſame year by the Muſick-ſpeech. at the public. com- 
mene nt in Cambridge, July 6, 1730. To which is added, 
An Ode, deſigned to have been ſet to muſic on that occaſion.” 
Mr. Taylor was appointed librarian in March, Leg (an 80 
he _ — a ſhort time), and was afterwards Regiſtrar. 
| 2736 peared the propoſals for his“ Lyſias IN on ich 
Gerke writes thus to Mr. Bowyer: lad Mr. 
TFayler' is got into your preſs: it will make his Lyſias more 
correct. I hope you will not let him print too great a number 
of copies. It will encourage a young Editor, to have his firſt 
attempt riſe upon his nn I fancy you have got him in the 
preſs for life, if he has an y tolerable ſucceſs there; he is too 
buſy a man to be idle.“ It was publiſhed under the title of, 
1. Lyſiæ Orationes & F ragmenta, C 3rzce & Latine, Ad Rem 
Codd.” Manuſeriptorum fecenſuit, Notis eriticis, Interpreta- 
tione nova, cæteroque apparatu neceſſario donavit Joannes 
he lor, A. M. Coll. D. Joan. Cantab. Soc. Academiæ olim 
ibliothecis, hodie a Commentariis. Accedunt Cl. Jer. 
AIarklandi, Col. D. Pet. Soc. Conjeckurz. Londini, ex Of. 
ficini Gulielmi Bowyer, in ædibus olim Carmelitieis, 1739.“ 
Of this work, which is now become ſcarce,” no more than 
_ goo copies were printed on Ay aper, 75. on royal paper, 
and 28 on a fine writing royal. The doctor always enter- 
tained a fond hope of reprinting it, like his Demoſthenes, with 
an equal quantity of notes to both pages. It was in part re- 
publiſhed at Cambridge, in 8vo, 1740, under the title of 
ve Lys Athenienſis Orationes Grzce & Latin, ex Inte pre- 


Ws Ae et Bowyer, 15 Nichols, Jaw of chile The r were at- 
5. 62. _ tacked by an anonymous writer in % The 
| [x] About the ſame time came out  Grub-ftreet Journal; and the anonymous 
propoſals for a new edition of Robert Ste- editors defended themſelves in “ The 

ens's Latin Theſaurus (which was pub⸗ Weekly Miſcellany.” The controverſy is 

iihed in four volumes, folio, 1734). The preſerved among oy" Bowyer" s *« Miſcel- 
editors were, Meſſ. Taylor, prey is of ug TraQts.”* 
Magdaled, Hutchinſon of Trinity, aud. 5 
| | tatione 


pw . Toy ibus Notis Je oannis Taylett; mui 1 of 


? Jufentikis At the end of this volume were advertiſed, as 
Juſt publiſhed, “ Propoſals for A getting by Subſcription, a.new 


and correct edition of Demoſthenes and Eſchines, by Jet 
Taylor, A. M. Fellow of St, John sacollege, and Regiſtrar 
the Univerſity of Cambridge. —N. B. On or before 1 24th 


day of December next, will be publiſhed, (and delivered to 
Tubſcribers if deſired)" Oratio. Pan Leptinem,” which, begins 
the third volume of the above-mentioned work.” The Dedi- 

_ cation to lord Carteret, intended for the firſt volume (which Dr. 
Taylor did not live to publiſh), is dated Dec. F 1747; the third 
r 


volume, 17483 and the ſecond, 1757. Earl Granville, then 


lord Carteret, had before this time intruſted to his care the 
F oo were of his grandfons, lord viſcount Weymouth and! 


jo dtd and; as Dr, Taylor informs us, at the ſame time laid 
e plan, and ſuggeſted he methods, of their education. In 


e 1 ſequence of this nobleman's recommendation, '** to lay out 
the rudiments of civil life, and of focial duties; to: Inquire 
into the foundations of juſtice and of equity; and to examine the 


principal obli 9 6 which ariſe from thoſe ſeveral connections 
nto which Providence has thought proper to Weg the 


human ſpecies;” Dr. Taylor was led, as he f. ays, to , the 


H ſtem of that people, who, without any invidious 'compa- 


iſon, are allowed to haue Written the beſt comment 7 the 


eat. volume of nature.” Theſe reſearches afterwa 


quced his Elements of the Civil Law,” printed in 4to,, 1755 
and 1769; and this latter work, it is well known, 


fioned 


4 learned, but peeviſh, preface to the third volume ef the 
4 Divine Legation.” In 1742 he publiſhed « Commientarius 


ad Legem Decemviralem de inop 0 la in partes diſſecando: | 


quem in Scholis Juridicis Cant: unii 22, 1741, recitavit, 


cum pro 9 57 ſolenniter . ohannes Taylor, LL. D. 


Collegii Joannis Socius. Accedunt a viris eruditifimis 
confectz, nec in lucem hactenus editæ, Notæ ad Marmor 
oranum Jovi Urio Sacrum. Difſertatio de voce Yonane; 


Explicatio Inſeriptionis in antiquo marmore Oxon. De Hif- 


Pa eg Coen Commentatio,” Ato. In 1743, Orationes 
Duz; una Demoſthenis contra Meidiam, altera Yeurgi contra 
Leocratem, Greece & Latins ; recenſuit, emendavit, notaſque 


addidit Joannes Taylor, LL. D. Coll. D. Johan. Soc, In the 


next year, Marmor Sandvicenſe, cum Commentario & Notis 
Joannis Taylori, LL. D.“ being a Diſſertation on à marble 
brought into England by lord Sandwich in 1739; containin A 


| moſt minute account of the receipts and diſburſements of 


three Athenian: magiſtrates deputed by that i Org to celebrate 
the feel of” Apollo at Delos the vert ynpiady or 55 


3 
a 


years . 
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ate in Doctors 
Ne Nel 10 chancellor of the 


Te 


would, perſuade 
the Church, 
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F 


am in hopes 
at . 2 lor Carteret 


ke . offer of. prolocutet to 


year. He was allo 
dee a Valuable m 


al and "Antiar Larian 
8 1 N of: gs? and was a 

| er, April 23, 1759, and at the next meetin 
one of. 5 e | 2 Was eltcemcd one of the 


7 ed and amiable, as he was ons of the moſt learnad.of 


bis. profeſſion ; and died, pniverſally. lamonted and beloved, 


 Apnlg;. 15 was buried in the Vault under St. Paul's, 


dea Lizang-daſk; where therg is an epitaph an 
another i: iption to bis meme *. may he ſeet in pag out Por 

"Ba „5 . 55 with a  Dyaaber! 
in re 4 10 his private li L and niabners At the time 


e finiſhed at the Univerſity-proſs;/ the notes 
Gere, Tbeſe were afterwards: added, and dhe 
he Wale in 7769 aud bar Heats 9 


258 F Fa 
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RE oe 
ſt. ays ED. 11, 1757 0 
' Commons, Feb. 


of. b colt n, in 1 1744; thi | 
1 fg cots hp By 2 gods, letter N r. Clark 44 
WC 2 180 ut. Es bus © writte - my 1 174, 
| rd Carter Wir ſecretary af te, the for fa 
12 2510 118 


perſiſts in rice ing into 9 pong : 
him af, it is Plain he 
| though, as.my. land. Halifax | 
| des 2557 7 beliey 2 is the - 
Rick Tom 0 he mor al 1 employed... Sup 
rom his grage's, IECOmMENy | 
Joni pke him one of the 
| N orators. of ne 


in April 8 zenden 
1757, Aro Dr, Terrick, 


ieties, his name being ; 


3 Ve, ne . 
n ao edition of his “ DemoRtheves;” in -e 


4 e 


- 
o 


to Suidasſ 


Mr. NMarkland'z), were inſerted in Mr. Foſter's 1“ Eſſay on 
Accent and Quantity, 1763. Several of his poetical- produc- 
tions may be feen in the Gent; Mag: 1779, and in Nichols's 
c Select Collection of Poem. F 
' TAYLOR{(Bxoos),:a: celebrated: philoſophef and mathe- 
matician, was born at onton in Middleſex, Aug. 28, 1685. 


H isgrandfather, Nathaniel Faylor;was one of the Puritans whom 
Cromwell elected by letter, June 14, 5653, to repreſent the 


county of Bedford in parliament. His father, John Taylor, 


eſq; of Bifrons in Kent, ſtill retained ſome of the ſourneſs of 


the Furitanic character, but was ſenſible of the power: of 


muſie; in conſequence of which, his ſon: Brook ſtudied that 


ſeience early, and became a proficient in it, as he did alſo in 
drawing. Lie ſtudied the claſſies and mathematics with a pri- 
vate tutor at home, and made ſo ſucceſsful a progreſs, that at 
fifteen he was thought to be qualified for the univerſity. In 1701 
he went to St. John's- college, Cambridge, in the rank of a tel- 
low-commoner, and immediately applied himſelf with zeal to the 
ſtudy of mathematical ſcience, which alone could gain diſtine- 


tion there. It was not long before he became an author in that 


ſcience, for, in 1708, he wrote his Treatiſe on the Centre of 


Oſcillation, though it was not-publiſhed till it appeared ſome 


years after n the Philoſophical Tranſactions. In 1709, he took 
the degree ot batchelor of laws; and about the ſame time 
commenced a correſpondence with profeſſor Keil, on ſubjects 


of the moſt abſtruſe mathematical e In 17/12 he 
0 


was elected into the Royal Society, to which in that year he 
preſented three pa ers, one, „ On the Aſcent . of Water 

between ung Glats Planes.“ 2. On the Centre of Ofcillas 

tion. 3. On the Motion of a ſtretched String. He Pre- 

ſented alſo, in 1713, a paper on his favourite ſeienge of muſic ; 

but this, though mentioned in his corre 

does not appear in the tranſactios. 
His diſtinguiſhed abilities as a mathematician had now re- 

e | 

who, in 1714, elected him to the office of ſeereta 

ſame year, he took the degree of doctor of laws, at 


oel Lyſias, 17411 © 
verſity Preſs, and ſhortly will be 
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Appendix Notaram-inSuide Lexicon, ad As M. Coll. Joan. 
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m particularly to the eſteem of the Royal Society, 
G: =] In the 
| | ambridge. 
In 1715, he publiſhed his “ Methodus inerementorum, and a 
curious eſſay in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, entitled, An 
Account of an Experiment for the Diſcovery of the Laws of 
Magnetic Attraction; and, beſides theſe; his celebrated work on 
pe entitled, New Principles of linear Perſpective: 


r was thus adyertifed at the end of paginss Edit. Cantabs A. 1705, adcoln- 
the Uni- modatarum: colligente, qui & ſuns etiam 
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were well 


171) it appears that he applied his mind to ſtudies of a religious 


Ie did not, however, neglect his former eee but amuſed 


tiſe on Hear rt | 


of 17205 Dr. Taylor viſited lord rv roke, neax Orleans, 


Philoſophical Tranfactions, which deferibed, An 8 
Dir . = 


meter,. with ny to the Degree of Heat. 


his laſt * in the 
Ex 


frff lady was a miſs Bridges, of Wallington in Surry; to whom 


829 


raily, had tir fortune, his "marriage with neden 
rupture with his father, which laſted till 
became a wido 


* - 
* 75 7 — 7 
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a good fa- 
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he Was unable to fuſtaip.,! His remaining days; 8 25 of | 


in,1723(x]: The two "following years.be, a 
father at afoul TH and, in 17253 des Be 
the daughter of John Sawbridge, e ala; of A 
In 1729 he ſucceeded to his father's eſtate at Ng ng, bat! 
followi year had the misfortune to loſe hi e 
child- bed; a blow which, in the impaired ſtat 


imbecility and ſorrow, und hie ſurvived little am 
On the; 29th, of December, 1731, he died, EG | 
we xth year of his-age, and was gn nn wo 1 
In the interval between 1721 and, his death he FE 
hand. been in part diſabled by ill health, a in {nt Lerted. 
other objects from ſevere ſtudy. A L reatife 0 nr 
addreſſed to his friend lord. >:ifley;. afterwards Jord Abe 
is almoſt the only fruit of: his. labour which, has bgen N 
belong to that periad; and this has newer deen publ 
After the loſs of his ſecond; Wife he 5755 1 01 unge 
to divert his mind by ſtudy, and * © 1 = 
Fs 


platio Phileſophtca,” publiſhed by h 
TO in . Was 3 nem yt hint 
this purpoſe. It was the effort of a ſtro 
a moſt remarkable example of the 17775 1 i 
matician, applied to metaphyſics. I he effort, however, was 
vain, and 2 vain, were dhe earneſt, Be e | 
friends ta amuſe and comfort him by, r Abe 
Taylor is De by his writings to have been. 2 fl ſchc 
and a profound mathematician; be Is; recorded 19. a .be 
nolefs a. poliſhed gentleman, and a ſgund and ſerious . 
It is ſaid of kim, that; “he :inſpired part ality on bis firſt, = 
dreſs; be gained imperceptibly!o en ee Ad. the 
vourable impreſſions which. he made from A be 


pliſhments, he fixed in further Intimacy, 
qualities of beneyolence and; integrity) 
is alſo commended in the higheſt, terms, '« He 
3 $ his biographer, * «©. with extreqrdinary. pregiſi 
Pencil. Landſcape was yet his favgurit 
His original Keane, are; moſtly painted 
but with all the richneſs, and ſtren ap of oi 
force of colour, a. 1 of, tough 
planes of anee, 2 | 
peg r wel aac n Een 
paintings have red. Som pieces are 
enen, rom naue: a eee ch 
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Shs be' exemplified, by ſuppoſing the bold fore · grounds 
of 22 Nes to be. 28 by ot 14 of diſtances, 
and mellowed by the ſober unn 1 which diſtinguiſhes the 
roductions of Gaſpar Pouſſin. The ſmall figures; inter- 
Iperſed in the lahdſcapes, would not have difgraced the pencil 
of _ correct and claſſie Nicolas“ 
| — of Dr. Brook Taylor, dy his ſecond wiſe, ſur. 
vived's him d it is to her ſon, "Gy William "Young, that the 
ic is in ted for the 'account of that eminent wan, from 
whick the preſent narrative has been drawn u ß. 


© TELE HWI IAN), one of the heroes of Swifs liberty, at 
the memorahle! #ra of 1307. It appears that he was a man of 


,-and'of good, though not diſtinguiſhed family. The 


bllowi account, taken chiefl 5 from Muller's hiſtory of Swit- 
Tai eis more authentic than any that has been common 
Telated. Tell, he informs us, was an inhabitant of the village 


| of Burgeln'in the country of Uri, and the ſon-in-law of Walter 


Furſt. In the year 1307, he was one of the perſons enga 
= ie coniſpiracy againſt the Auſtrian government. The ac 


rnor; Herman Geſler, either from a ſuſpicions diſpoſition, 


r eee ſome intimation of an impending inſurrec- 
baby ved to aſcertain who would moſt patiently ſubmit” to 
his dominion. For this 2 rpoſe he is ſaid to have raiſed a — 
upon 2 pole, as an emblem of liberty, and commanded Tell, 
among others, to pay obeiſance to it. The youth Tell,” oye 
Muller, 2 friend to freedom, diſdained to honour in a ſervi 
Danner, and on an arbitrary command, even its emblem.“ 
n it was that, according to the current ſtory, Tell was com- 
1 — by Geſler, to ſhoot an arrow at an apple placed on the 


head of kis: own ſon z and, though reluctant, compelled to do 


it, by the menace of iminediade death, both to him and the in- 
fant, "if he ſhould refuſe. Tell eleſt the apple without hurting 
the child; but cbuld not refrain from informing the tyrant that, 
had his aĩm proved leſs fortunate; he had another arrow in re- 
\Yferve, which he ſhould have directed to the heart of his op- 
preſſor. By this manifeſtation of his courage and ſentiments, 
=” Induced the bailiff to confine him; who a terwards, miſtruſt- 
ing the friends and relations of Tell, refolved to carry him out 
the country of Uri, acroſs the lake of Lucern; though con- 

— 75 the 4 ente dec privileges of his countrymen. On the 
"Jake, as they were croſſing,” a violent ſtorm aroſe; and Geſſer, 
ho knew Tell to be very fkilfal in the management of a 
boat, ordered his fetters to be taken off, and the helm com- 
mitted to him. Taking advantage of this circumſtance, Tell 
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ſcrambled up the precipiee, and eſcaped. | Gefler alſo eſtaped 
the danger of the water, but, landing near Kuſnacht, fell by an 
arrow from the bow of Tell, whoſe {kill he thus proved a ſecond 
time, to his coſt. Geſler thus periſned by the indignation of a 
private man, without any participation of the people, and before 
the day appointed for their inſurrection. Tell retired to Stauf- 

facher, in the canton of Schwitz, and on the new _ day 

enſuing, all the Auſtrian governors, were ſeized and ſent out of 
the country. In the year 1354, forty-ſeven years after this 
8 Tel is ſuppoſed to have loſt his life in an inundation at 
Burgen. „ | | 


A chapel has been erected by his countrymen on the ſpot 
where he reſided, and another on the rock where he landed: 
but, from the ſimplicity of the people, and of the times in 
which he lived, no particular honours or emoluments were 
aſſigned to his progeny, who ap to have lived in obſcurity, 
The laſt male of his race, of whom we have any account, was 
John Martin Tell, of Attinghauſen, who died in 1684. His 
deſcent in the female line became extinct in 1720. Graſſer, 3 
Swiſs writer, long ago remarked the reſemblance hetween the in- 
cident of the apple, as commonly related of Tell, and that told of 
Tocco, a Dane, by Saxo Grammaticus; and from this coincidence, 
ſome have ſuppoſed the latter, at leaſt, to be fictitious; this, 
however, does not amount to a proof. It is poſſible, though 
perhaps not probable, that it may have happened twice. 

TELLI (F RANCOIS MICHEL LE), Marquis. de Mouvais, by 
which title he is generally known, was born at Paris, January 
18, 1641. He was the ſon of Michel le Tellier, ſecretary of 
{tate, and afterwards chancellor of France, and keeper of the 
ſeals. ' The great credit and power of the father, gave an early 
introduction to the fon into the offices of ſtate, and he was only 


twenty-three when the reverſion of the place of war-miniſter 


was aſſigned to him. His vigilance, activity, and application, 
immediately marked him as a man of ſuperior talents for buſineſs; 
and two years afterwards, in 1666, he ſucceeded his father as 
ſecretary of ſtate. In 1668, he was appointed poſt-maſter ge- 
neral, chancellor of the royal orders, and grand vicar of the 
orders of St. Lazarus and Mount Carmel; in all which places 
he fully juſtified the firſt conception of his talents. By his ad- 
vice, and under his care, was built the royal hoſpital of znvalids; 
and ſeyezal academies were founded for the education of young 
men of good families in the military line. After the death cf 
Colbert, in 1683, Louvois was appointed ſuperintendant of 
buildings, arts, and manufactures. .. Amidſt this variety of 
occupations, #0 which his genius proved itſelf fully equal, bs 
ſhone molt particularly in the direction of military affairs. 
He eſtabliſhed magazines, a introduced a diſcipline which 
V 5 9 0 f 5 | 3 FA N= was 


=: Th mee. 
which was felt with Ton. 7 in every department of the army. 
He ſeveral times acted in perſon as grand maſter of the ordnance, 
and in that branch of duty, ſignalized his judgement and ny 
no lefs han in every other. The force of his genius, and the 
fucceſs of his moſt arduous undertakings, gained en an extreme 
aſcendant over the mind of Louis XIV. but he abuſed his power, 
and treated his ſovereign with a haughtineſs which created diſguſt 
and hatred in all Who ſaweit. One day, on returning from a 
council, where he had been very ill received by the king, he 
expired in his 'own apartment, the victim of ambition, grief, 
and vexation. This happened when he was no more than 
bk Wars on the Toth of - July, 697,77 0 4 » 
: -Lonvois, with all his takerits, was not regretted either by the 
king or the courtiers. His harſh diſpoſition, and very haughty 
manners, had irritated every one againſt him. He may alſo be 
reproached for the cruelties errteided in the Palatinate, and for 
other ſanguinary proceedings.” He wiſhed not to be outdone in 
nanny ſeverities. If the enemy burns one village within your 
government, Taid he, in a letter to the marſhall de Bouflers, 
«© do:you burn ten in his. Yet, notwithſtanding every excep- 
tivh- which may Juſtly be made to his character, his talents were 
of more advantage, than his faults were of injury to his coun- 
try. In no one of his ſueceſſors was found the ſame ſpirit of 
| detail, united With complete grandeur of. views; the ſame promp- 
titude of execution in defiance of all obſtacles; the Tame firm- 
neſs of diſcipline, or the ſame profound ſetrecy in deſign. Yet 
he did not ſupport ill fortune with the ſame firmneſs as his 
maſter. When the ſiege of Coni was raiſed, he carried the 
news to Louis XIV. with tears in his eyes. You are eaſily 
depreſſed,” faid the king; it is not difficult to perceive that 
| You are too much accuſtomed to ſucceſs. ' I, who have ſeen the 
aniſh troops within the walls of Paris, am not ſo eaſily caſt 
down.“ His fudden death is mentioned by madame de'Sevigne, 
an her letters, in her own characteriſtic ſtyle. “ He is dead, 
then; this great miniſter, this man of ſo. high conſideration; 
whoſe Moi (as M. Nicole ſays), was of ſuch extent; who was 
the centre of ſo many affairs. How much buſineſs, how many 
dieeſigns, how many ſecrets, how many intereſts to develope! 
How mahy wars commenced, how: many fine ſtrokes of cheſs to 
make and to manage Oh, Lord! give me but a little time; 
I would fain give check to the duke of Savoy; check<tnate to 
ihe prince of Orange. —Ne, no; not a moment. Can we 
reaſon on this Ran" erent? No, truly; we muft retire into 
our cloſets, and there reflect upon it. 


A book, entitled, „ Teſtament politique du marquis de 
Vouvois, was publiſhed in his name, in mb, 1695, but the 
Author of it was Ccurtils, and no juſt Judgement of the marquis 
% . — NN 4 > x. ; 8 . 3 25 can 
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ran be deduced from ſuch: a rhapſody. He left prodigy xious 
wealth, a great part of which he eee his wife, Anne de 
: arg n INGO Courtenvaux, the richeſt heireſs then 
in the in ann 123 pt ff 14. Prat hog 49 „ Thx 
TEMP STA (AxToN10), a Florentine painter; was born 
at Florener in 1555, and was a diſciple of John Strada, or 
Stradanus. He proved in many reſpects ſuperior to his maſter, 
and eſpecially in the fertility of his genius, and the vaſt number 
and variety of. his figures. He painted: chiefly landſcapes; ani- 
mals, and battles. He invented with eaſe, and executed with 
vigdur; but not always with delicacy: of colouring. He died 
in 1630, at the age of ſeventy-five. He ſometimes engraved, 
but his prints are not prized in proportion to his paintings. 
TEMPLE (Sir WitLiam), an eminent Engliſſi ſtateſman, 
and very polite writer [o], was the ſon of fir: William Temple, 
of Sheen in Surry, /maſter of the rolls and ee f e in 
Ireland, in the reign of Charles II. by a ſiſter of the learned 
Dr., Henry Hammond * His grandfather, ſir William 
Temple, was the younger fon of the Temples, of Temple- hall 
in Leiceſterſhire, and was the firſt: who tai ſed his family. He 
was fellow. of King's-cellege in Cambridge, afterwards maſter 
of the free-{chool at Lincoln, then ſecretaty ſucceſſively to fir 
Philip Sidney, to William Daviſon, efq; one of queen Elizabeth's 
ſecretaries, and to the famous earl of Eſſex; Whom he ſerved 
while he was lord: deputy of Ireland. In 1609, upon the im- 
portunate ſolicitation of Dr. James Uſher, he accepted the pro- 
voſtſhip of Trinity- college in Dublin; after which the ' was 
knighted, and made one of the maſters im chancery of Ireland. 
He died about 1626, aged ſeventy- two, aſter having given proof 
of his abilities and learning, by ſeveral publications in Latin. 
Sir William Temple, whoſe life we are, to late, was born 
at London, about 1629; and, from his childhood, diſcovered a 
ſolid e N genius, and a wonderful defire of- Knowledge, 
which his father took care to cultivate by all he advantages of a 
liberal education. He made his firſt application to letters at 
Penſhurſt in Kent, under the infoedlion:of his: uncle, Dr. Ham- 
mond, who was then miniſter. of that pariſh; and from thence 
was removed to à {ſchool at Biſhop's Stortford, to be farther in- 
ſtructed in the learned languages. At ſeventeen years of age 
he was ſent to Emanuel: caliege in Cambridge; where he had 
the great and learned Dr. Cud worth for his tutor; and, about a 
year aſier, leſt the univerſity, in order toi travel imo foreign 
countries. He went aich e rance in 1648; and; after paſſing 
two years there, ; proceeded to. Holland, | Flanders, and Ger- 
many. In theſe travels, he made himſelf a very complete maſter 


le] Temple's Life-beforg his works,-in folio./* ' [4] General Diction. 
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Principal hand, may 


much to the peace o 
power of France. The other was, the marriage of the prince 
of Orange with the lady Mary, daughter of the duke of Vork. 
- Burnet 15 [0], tha the triple league was certainly the maſter. 


this important a 
ſtowed on him for it. He tranſacted it with the utmoſt ſecrecy, 
induſtry, and ſucceſs; and M. De Witt wrote to the earl of 
- Arlington, that, © as it was impoſſible to ſend a miniſter 
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of the French and Spaniſh languages. Le returned 10. England 
in 1654, and ſoon after married a daughter of ſir Thomas 


Oſborne: he had. become M org with her in the Iſle of 


Wight, in 1648, when king Charles was a priſonet in Cariſ- 


brook- caſtle; and accompanying her to Guernſey, where her 


father was then governor, congeived a paſſion for her, which 
ended in marriage. While England was governed by the 
uſurpers, he lived privately with his father in Ireland, and de- 
voted his whole time to the ſtudy of hiſtory and philoſophy. 
Upon the reſtoration of Charles II. he began to put himſelf 
forward, and became a member of parliament in Ireland; but, 
upon being ſent over hither as a commiſſioner, in 1662, to the 
king, freſh views opened themſelves to him; and he only re- 
turned to Ireland, in order to remove his family to England. 
Though his parts and accompliſhments were ſufficiently known, 
and no recommendations of them were further neceſſary, yet, as 
his political principles would not ſuffer him to mix in public 
affairs, till the Reſtoration in 1660; ſo the ſame principles, we 


are told, did not allow him to continue in buſineſs any longer 


than 1680; when, the French party having gained the aſcend- 
ant, he ſent his ſon to acquaint the king, that he had “ refolved 
to paſs the remainder of his life like as good a private ſubject as 
any he had, but never to meddle with any public employment.” 
He had then ſpent twenty years in the buſineſs of the ſtate, 
with peculiar nou and ſucceſs, namely, from the thirty- 
ſecond to the *fifty-ſecond year of his age; and this, it ſeems, 


be took to be the part of a man's life moſt fit to be dedicated 
| to the ſervice of his prince and country, ** the reſt being,” as 


he obſerved, © too much taken up with his pleaſures or his eaſe.” 
.  Togiveaparticulax account of Sir. W. Temple's negotiations at 


home and abroad, would be to relate a great part of the hiſtory of 
Charles the Second's reign ; but two great events, in-which he had a 


* 


uſt be mentioned. One was, the triple 
eague between * and, Holland, and Sweden, in 1668, ſo 
Europe, and diminution of the threatening 


ing Charles's life; and if he had ſtuck to it, would have 


1ece of | 
| been both the ſtrength and the glory of his reign.“ There was 


ſomething very 4 in fir William Temple's management of 
air; and the higheſt commendations were be- 
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me United Provinces, than fir William Temple, ſo he believed 


no I Py either would, or could, more equitably judge of 
e diſpoſition wherein he found the States, to anſwer the good 
intention of the king of Great · Britain; and that fir William Temple 


E at the readineſs with which the States 


paſſed over tothe concluding and ſigning of thoſe treaties, for 


which he came thither, than their High Mightineſſes were with 
his conduct and agreeable manner of dealing in the whole courſe 


of his negotiation,” The States-general likewiſe wrote the fol- 


lowing letter to the king of Great Britain, dated February 28, 


166 #17 | 

It is merely in compliance to cuſtom, that we do ourſelves 
the honour to write to your majeſty, in anſwer to the letter you 
were pleaſed to ſend to us, relating to ſir William Temple: for 


we can add nothing to what your majeſty has ſeen yourſelf of his 


conduct, by the ſucceſs o the negotiation committed to his 
charge. As it is a thing without example, that in fo few days; 


three ſuch important treaties have been concluded : fo we can 


ſay, that the addreſs, vigilance, and ſincerity of this miniſter 
are alſo without example. We are extremely obliged to your 
majeſty, that you are pleaſed to make: uſe of an inſtrument 
{© proper for confirming that ſtrict amity and good intelligence 
which, the treaty at Breda had ſo happily begun; and we are 
dold to fay, that, if your majeſty continues to make uſe of ſuch 
miniſters; the knot will ſoon grow too faſt to be untied, and 
your majeſty will ever find'a moſt particular ſatisfaQion by it, as 
well as we, who, after our moſt hearty thanks to your majeſty 
for this favour, ſhall pray God, &c.” * 5 
Sir William Temple was not only a very able ſtateſman and 
negotiators, but alſo a polite and elegant writer. As many 
of his works have been publiſhed, at different times, as amount 


to two volumes in folio; which have alſo been printed more than 
once in wy and very much read. His Obſervations u 


n 
the United Provinces of the Netherlands,” were bod in 
one volume, 8vo, in 1672. His Miſcellanea,” conſiſting of 
ten tracts upon different fubjects, are in 2 vols. 8$vo, One of 
theſe tracts is upon ancient and modern learning; and what he 
advanced there, as it in ſome meaſure gave oceaſion to, ſo it in- 


vol ved him in the controverſy, which was ſoon after agitated here 


in England, concerning the ſuperiority of the ancients and the 
moderns. His * Memoirs alſo, of what had paſſed in his 
public employments, eſpecially thoſe abroad, make à very en- 
tertaining part of his works. They were written in three parts; 
the firſt of which began with his journey to Munſter, contained 
Chiefly his negotiations of the triple alliance, and ended os | 


l TEMPLE: 


his gde egen ram poet, bean in ae line e 
the ſecond Dutch war. He be 28 „part with the 
approaches of the peace hetween England and 9 
and concluded; it With his S in - 
bruary, 1675.9, aften the coneluſion of: Nimeguen. The third 
part contains what paſſed from this peace to ir William's re- 
tirement. The ſecond part of theſe , Memoirs“ e 
in his liſe- ume, and, it cis helisved, with his conſent; though 
it is pretended that they were written only for the uſe of his ſan, 
and ſent into the world without his x nowledge, The third part 
was publiſhed by Swift, iu 17094) many years after his death. 
The firſt part was never publiſhed at all; and Swift, in the 
5 preface to the third, tells us, that ſir William often aſſured 
im he had burnt; thoſe: Memoirs; and- for that reaſon was con- 
dent his letters during his embaſſies at the: Hague and Aix - la- 
r (he have added. unſter) ſhould be printed after 
his death, to ſupply that loſs,” What it was, continues: Swift, 
= moved FA illiam Temple to hurn thoſe firſt Memoirs, 
may, perhaps, be conjectured from ſome paſſages in the ſecond 
part formerly printed. In one place the author has; theſe Words: 
s. My lord Arlington, who made e ſo great a figure in: the 5 -aſ | 
rt of theſe Memoirs, was now grown out of all; credit, &c. 
| 10 other parts he tells us, That that lord was of the miniſtry 
which broke the triple alliance, adviſed the Dutch war and 
| French alliance, and, in ſhort, was at the bottom of a 
ruinous meaſures which the court of England was t taking: 
= that, as I have been told from ;a good Band, as it ſeems 
ry probable, he could not think that lord a perſon fit to he 
Ae for his part in forwarding that famous league, while 
cel was ſecretary of ſtate, who had. means fuck e rag 
Ws | 
gag 5-0 fir William publiſhed, an e to ry . 
pamphler entitled, A letter from Mr. du Cros to the lord 
—— . This du Cros bore very impatiently the character 
which ſix William had given him in the ſecond part of his 
„ Mg oeirs, and wrote the above letter to abuſe 4 for it. 
To; 1694; he had the misfortune to loſe his lady, who: was a very 
extraordinary woman, as well as a * wife. In 1695, be 
publiſhed. « An Introduction to the;Hiſtory of England: Jome 
feiv- miſtakes: were noted. in this work, Not long after his 
death, Dr. Swift, then domeſtic ehaplain to the earl of Beakley, 
Who had lived many. years, as an amanuenſis in fir, William 
1 emple's family, ding yrs two volumes of hib © Letters, 
oontaining an account of the meſt important tranſactions that 
paſſed in Chriſtendom, from 1667 to 167; and, in 1703, 
third volume, containing 555 Letters to king Charles II the 
N of Oranges the chief miniſters of ſtate, and other per- 
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foris;” in 8. The editor infbrms us, that theſe papers were 
were the laſt of this or any kind, about which he had received 
his particular commands; and that they were corrected by him- 
ſelf, and tranſcribed in kis life-time. VVV 
Alfter fir William had renounced public affairs, in 1680, he 
went into retirement, and divided his time between his books 
and his gardens; n „in the mean while, he was fre⸗ 
quently :conſulred by thoſe who were at the helm, eſpeoially 
after the Revolution, and was even viſited for that purpoſe, 
ſometimes, by king William. He died towards the end of 
1700, in his ſeventy-ſecond year, at Moor- park, near Farnham 
in Surry; where, according to expreſs directions in his will, 
his heart was buried in a ſilver box, under the ſun-dial in his 
garden. This ſun-dial, we are told, was oppoſite to the win- 
dow whence he uſed to contemplate: and admire the works of 
nature with his ſiſter, the ingenious lady Giffard ; who, as ſhe 
| ſhared and eaſed the fatigues of his voyages and travels during 
his public employments, was the chief delight and comfort of 
his retirement in old age. As to his perſon, his ſtature was 
above the middle ſize: he was well-ſet and well-ſhaped ; his 
hair cheſnut brown, his face oval, his forehead na quick 
F eye, and a ſedate and philoſophical look. "Thoſe who 
have endeavoured to ſet fir William's character in the beſt light, 
have allowed him to have had ſome tincture of vanity and ip; 
but biſhop Burnet has painted him very unfavourably and muſt, 
therefore, be underſtood in the following paſſage with proper li- 
mitations and reſtrictions. Sir William,” ſays he [RJ, had 
been ſent over the ſummer before to Holland, as ambaſſador; 
and his chief inſtructions were, to diſpoſe all people's minds, 
chiefly the prince's, to a pre but the-prince had avoided the 
- ſeeing him till the end of the campaign. Lord Arlington had 
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thrown' him off, when he went into the French intereſt; and 


Temple was too proud to bear contempt, or forget ſuch an in- 
jury ſoon. He was'a vain man, much blown up in his own 
conceit, which he ſhewed too indecently on all occaſions. © He 
had a true judgement in all affairs, and very good principles - 
wich relation to government, but in nothing elſe. He ſeemed 
to think, that things were as they are from all eternity; at leaſt, 
he thought religion was fit only for the mob. He was a great 
admirer of the ſect of Confucius in China, who were atheiſts 
themſelves, but left religion to the rabble. He was a corrupter 
of all that came near him: and he delivered himſelf up wholly 
to ſtudy, caſe, and pleaſüre. He entered into a cloſe friendſhip 
with lord Danby, vehe depended much on him, and was directed 
in all his notions as to foreign affairs by him: for no man ever 
came into the miiſtry, who underſtood the affairs of "Europe 
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w little as he did.” Burnet's diſlike to fir William Temple 
aroſe, as appears, from a very ſufficient cauſe; from his hold- 
ing and propagating irreligious principles; he allows him, how- 
ever, to have been a great ſtateſman, and, in the very next 
words to thoſe juſt cited, refers his reader for “ an account of 
eur affairs beyond ſea, to his letters; in which,” ſays Burnet, 
« they are very truly and fully ſet forth.” 19715 


a * 


Sir William Temple had one ſon, John Temple, eſq; a man 
of great abilities and accompliſhments, and who, ſoon after the 
Revolution, was appointed ſecretary at war by king William; 
but he had fcarce been a week in that office, when he drowned 
kinmſelf at London- bridge. This extraordinary affair happened 
the 24th of April, 1689, when Mr. Temple, having ſpent the 
whole morning at his office, took a boat about noon, as if he 
deſigned to go to Greenwich; when he had got a little way, he 
ordered the waterman to ſet him aſhore, and then finiſhing 
fome diſpatches which he had forgot, proceeded. Before he 
threw himſelf out, he dropped in the boat a ſhilling for the 
waterman, and a note to this effeat: 
My folly in undertaking what I was not able to perform, 
has done the king and kingdom a: great deal of prejudice, I 

of abler ſervants than El | 


1 IT PAIRS WW ©: + > his 

It was thought, at firſt, that he thereby meant his incapacity 
for the fecretaryſhip at war, and the rather, becauſe he had 
aſked the king leave to reſign it the day before; but then it was 
ebſcrved, that he had been melancholy for ſome months paſt, as 
alfo that the great prejudice to the king's affairs, mentioned in 
his note, could not be occaſioned. by any miſtakes committed in 
a place in which he had yet done little or nothing. Another 
cauſe of his melancholy is aſſigned, which carries more proba- 

bility [s]. General Richard Hamilton being upon ſuſpicion 
| — F,cs in the Tower, Mr. Temple viſited him . ſometimes 
upon the ſcore of a former acquaintance ; when diſcourſing upon 
the preſent juncture of affairs, and how to prevent the etfulion 
of blood in Ireland, the general ſaid, ** That the beſt way was, 
to fend thither a perſon in whom 'Tyrconnel could truſt ; and he 
did not doubt, if ſuch a perſon gave him a true account of 
_ «things in England, he would 2 ſubmit.“ Mr. Temple 


communicated this overture to the king, who approving of it, 


and looking upon general Hamilton to be the propereſt perſon 
for ſuch a 0 to aſked Mr. Temple whether he could be truſted? 

who readily engaging his word for him, Hamilton was ſent to 
Ireland; but, inſtead of diſcharging the commiſſion he was 


- [s] Bowyer's memoirs of the life and negociations of ix William Temple, p. 4 
Ac. 1735, vo. PH os VVV 
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ſent on, and/perſuading'Tyiconnel:to-fubmit;: encouraged him 
as much as poſſible to ſtand out, and offered him his afliſtance, 
which Tyrconnel gladly accepted. .be comracted an 
extreme melancholy upon Hamilton's deſertion; and though the 
king encouraged him, being convinced of his innocence, could 
not reſtrain it from bringing him to the above untimely end. Sir 
William, in the mean time, höre this terrible mis fortune amaz- 
ingly well; but derived his firmneſs, if he be rightly repreſented, 
from a very unſound and deiſtical principle, namely, that 
wife man may diſpoſe of himſelf, and make his life as ſhort as 
he pleaſed?! 1; Mag tt FF * bed nt 
Mr. Temple had married mademoi ſelle Du Pleſſis Rambouil- 
let, a French lady, who had by him two daughters, to whom 
ſir William bequeathed the bulk of his eſtate; but with this 
expreſs condition, that they ſhould not marry Frenchmen: a 
nation,” ſays Boyer, “ to whom fir William ever bore a general 
_— upon account of. their imperiouſneſs and arrogance" to 
for “mf ͤͤ— -= g=. WIDE at 
ITEM FPLEMAN (PRETEI „ M. D. the ſon of an eminent 
attorney at Dorcheſter in the county of Dorſet 7], by Mary 
daughter of | Robert: Haynes, was: born March 17, 1714, and 
was educated at the Charter-houſe, (not on the foundation,) 
whence he proceeded to Trinity- college, Cambridge, and there 
took his degtee of B. A. with diſtinguiſhed reputation. 
During his reſidence at Cambridge, by his own inclination, an 
Conformity with that of his parents, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of divinity, with a deſign to enter into holy orders; but 
after ſome time, from hat cauſe we know not, he altered his 
plan, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic. In the year 
1736, he went to Leyden, where he attended the lectures of 
Boerhaave, and the profeſſors of the other branches of medicine 
in that celebrated univerſity, for the ſpace of two years or more. 
About the beginning of 1739, he returned to London, with a 
view. to enter on the practice of his profeſſion, ſupported by a2 
handſome allowance from his father. Why he did not ſucceed 
in that line was eaſy to be accounted for by: thoſe: who knew 
him, He was a man of a very liberal turn of mind, of gener: 
erudition, with a large acquaintance among the learned of dif- 
ferent: profeſſions, but of an indolent, inactive diſpoſition; be 
could not enter into juntos with people that were not to his 
liking; nor cultivate the acquaintance. to be met with at tea- 
tables; but rather choſe to employ his time at home in the pe- 
ruſal of an ingenious author, or to ſpend an Attic evening in a 
Feed company of men of ſenſe and learning. In this he re- 
ſembled. Dr. Armſtrong, whoſe limited practice in his profeſſion 
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was ing to ihe Giro centous In the: i of the year 
279 he was introducet to Dr. Foibergill by Dr. Cuming,) 


with a view of inſtitufing a Medical Society, in orden tu procure 
the carlieſt intelligence of br improvement in phy ſie from 
every part of Europe [ul. At the ſame, petiod he tells his 


_ friend;: „Dr. Mead has very generouſly offered to aſſt we with 


all his intereſt for ſucceeding Dr. Hall at the CRE, 
whoſe death has been for ſome time expected. Inſpired w 
gratitude, I have ventured out of my element (as you will plainly 
perceive); and ſent him an han ak x, ſemplemans epi- 
taph on lady Lucy Meyrick (ths; only Engliſh copy of verſes af 
his Writing that we know of,) is printed im the eighth volume of 
the 4 Select Collection of Miſee lany Poems, 1 i In 1753 
He. publiſhed the firſt volume of Curious Remarks and Obſer- 
vations. in Phyſic, Anatomy, Chirurgety, Chemiſtry, Botany, 
and Medicine, extracted from the Hiſtory, and Memoirs of the 
Royal:Academy of Sciences at Paris; and the ſecond volume in 
the ſucceeding year. A third was oromiſed but we believe never 
printed. It appears indeed that if he had met with proper en- 
couragement | rom the public, it was his intention to have ex- 
tended the work to twelve volumes, with an additional one of 
e and that he was prepared to publiſd. two ſuch volumes 
year. His tranſlation of 4 Norden's Travels appeared 
in inning of the year 1757; and in that year he was 
ie . Select Caſes and Conſultations in Phyſic, by Di. 
Woodward, 8vo. On the eſtabliſhment of. the Britiſh. Muſeum 
in 1753, be was appointed to the office of keeper of the rm 
ing-room, which he reſigned on being choſen, in 1760, | fecre- 
tary to the then newly inſtituted Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 


Commerce. In 1762, he was elected a correſponding: member 


of the Royal Armen, of Science of Paris, and allo of the CEec- 


5 e ene deen gere u ier, grog thoſe derbe r Bee 
will give ſome idea of this plan, which French Memoirs, Ger phemerides, 
Bever took effect. 4 1 ſpent. the whole Sec, ſuch things as Fall e appear to the 2 
afternoon with Dr. Fothergill in diety to be -uſeful/difcoveries' or 
e ee e 
Is this; 4 regular 77 1 ty 

ſpondence j in FR Painkire cities of apes. on us is Tous choice great — 2 
to have the moſt early intelligence of ihe execute this . A being _ much 
improyements in chemiſtry, anatomys ba- taken up in buſigeſe, and others roſe ex- 
tany, chirurgery, with accounts of pl. e 8 Fi able, pp p 
de mic diſeales, ſtate of the weather, te. tuous, and. oyerbearifig. 
markable' caſes, obſervations, and uſeful ſineſs, however, will bs of — OT 
3 4 4 fookery to be formed here in communicating: remarkable caſes 
in town, to e once a week, occurrences. 7.470 uch a Wiki 
— whic papers tranſmitted. to reat number © 

be read, 254 10 as are approved of to be mir it will be x 
publiſhed in the Engliſh language, in the be good ſort of 2 4 
manner of our Philoſophical Tranſactions; Dr. Cuming. 
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vorgieal. Society at Berne. Very garly in life. Dro/Fempleman 
was: afſſicted with ſevere. paraxifimsrof: an--aſthmay:whicheladed 
the: force of allt 3 own: Kill, or that of tha muſt 
eminent; phyſicians then living, cbuld 9 i anddt 
23 ue Dartafse him till his, denn, happened Sept; 
23s 1769. He was eſtremed a man af great —— 'partis 
Fennec with. »reſpeRt: to; languages; ſpoke French wich great 
veney, and left the character of a humanr, lane ec eg n Fx 
ns! ering Genen (i 42 vir? 124 Hem Dal bai 372167340 
- TENCIN CLAVDINE,: Altan Dax, e We 2 
lady: of: „ taak the habit of a religious at the 
monaſtar ol, Mentſteurio near: Grenoble. Becoming tired ur 
that mode of life ſhe Went to Paris, where ſhe:livediin'the Ne | 
andi ſolieited a hull from the pope to authorize thiꝭ unuſual 
ceeding- With cardinal Lambertini; afterwards Benedict 105 
ſhe vas on god terms, and he gave: ker no moleſtation. Her 
houſe at Faris was tlie general meeting of all: whochad-witz 
or / wiſhed toi have the — af it. The gaiety of her 22 | 
was, chowevet, ;diſtuched:-by:ſomecaunfortunate adventures; 
ticularly: byrahe:death of La Froſnaye, a: counſellor. of ſtate; — 
was killed lin her {apartments > Mademoiſelle Tencin was pro- 
ſeeuted as concerned in the murderpand, was-confined firſt in ihe 
Chatelet, and afterwards in the-Baſtille'3: but had the god for- 
tune to. be t leng length diſcharged as innocent. She re, Farin 
in 1749, being then a: good deal aduanced in years. She- 


8 Raga an author in ſeveral inſtances, and produced, 1. ge. 
Ala, 2 romance of conliderable: 3 and ne gen 5 
ew grow z without faults. 2. Memoires de Co 


120. — novel which chas had its admirers. 2 
M. do hence M. Pont e- veſte, had ſome fhare in both theſe 
duRtions, g. Les Malheur de 1! Amour,“ a novel, in ich 
ſom have fuppoſed that ſhe deſcribes a part of her own hiſtory. 
4. Aneadbteg of Edward: II. a poſthumous work, ed 
1 her works were P ed at Faris in 786; in 
ehen dn 12 m0. affe 1 0 eee 
by ty avi), «Flemiſh wiki] e bert at Ant- 
werp, in i582; and received the firſt rudiments of his art from 
the famous Rubens, ho conſidered him, at lpngtls, » as his moſt 
deſerving ſcholar. On leaving Rubens, he began is be much 
emplayed; and, in a little "time, was in a eondition to take 4 
zen to dei. mine cod. nnn with Adam El 
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meimer, who. was then in great vogue; of whoſe manner he 
| became a thorough maſter, without neglecting at the fan time 


into the deepeſt myſteries of their practice. An abode of ten 
years in Italy enabled him to become one of the firſt in his ſtyle 


* 


_ of painting; and a happy union in the ſchoels of Rubens and 
e 


eimer formed in him à manner as agreeable as diverting. 
When Teniers returned to his own country, he entirely employed 


himſelf in bee ſmall pictures, filled with figures of perſons 
drinking, chemiſts, fairs, and metry - mak ings, with a number of 


country men and women. He ſpread ſo much taſte and truth through 
his pidt!ures, that few paintets have ever produeed à juſter 
ct. The demand for them was univerſal ;/and even his maſter 


Rubens thought them an ornament to his cabinet, which was as hig 
a compliment as could be paid them. Teniers drew his on cha- 


racter in his pictures, and in all his ſubjects every thing tends to 

joy and pleaſure. He was always employed in copying aſter 
nature, ; whatſoever preſented itſelf; and he accuſtomed his two 
ſons to follow his example, and to paint nothing but from that 
infallible model, by which means they both became excellent 

ainters. Theſe are the only diſciples we know of this David 
Teniers, ſtyled the elder, who died at Antwerp in 1649, aged 67. 
I TENIERS (Davin), ſon of the preceeding, was born at 
Antwerp in 16ro, and was nick- named The Ape of Paint- 
ing; for there was no manner of painting that he could not 


imitate ſo exactly, as to deceive even the niceſt judges. He 
improved greatly on tlie talents and merit of his father, and 


his reputation introduced him to the favour of the great. The 
archduke Leopold William made him gentleman of his bed- 
chamber; and all the pictures of his gallery were copied hy 

Teniers, and engraved by his direction. Teniers took a voyage 
to England, to buy ſeveral pictures of the great Italian maſters 
for count E \who, on his return, heaped favours on 

him. Don John of Auſtria, and the king of Spain, ſet ſo great 
a value on his pictures, that they built a gallery on purpoſe for 


rhem. Prince William of Orange honoured him with' his friend- 


- ſhip; Rubens eſteemed his works, and aſſiſted him with his ad- 
vice. His principal talent was landſcape, adorned with ſmall 
figures. He painted men drinking and BR chemiſts, and 
their laboratories, country fairs, and the like: his {m 

ſuperior to his large ones. The diſtinction between the works 


A 


of the father and the ſon is, that in the ſon's you diſcover a 


finer touch and a freſher pencil, and a greater choice of attitudes, 


and a better diſpoſition of figures. The father. retained ſome- 
ting of the tone of Italy in his colouring, which was ſtronger 
than the ſon's, but his pictures have dels 


ſides, 
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beſides, the ſon uſed to put at the bottom of his pictures, David 
Teniers, junior.” He died at Antwerp in 1694, aged 84. 
His brother Abraham. was a good painter; equal, if not ſu- 
perior, to his father and brother in the expreſſion of his cha- 
raters, and knowledge of the chiaro-ſcuro, though inferior 
in the ſprightlineſs of his touch, and the lightneſs of his per cil. 
'TENISON (Dr. THoMas), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born at Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire, Sept 29, 1636, and 
educated at the free-ſchool in Norwich. Thence he went to 
Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge, where he took the degrees 
both in arts and divinity, at the regular periods. He was a 
fellow of his college; and in the beginning of his life, while 
the fanatical government laſted, ſtudied phyſic, but afterwards 
went into orders. He was ſome time miniſter of St. Andrew's 
church in 95 5 where he attended the ſick inhabitants 
in the plague of 1665, for which he had a piece of plate pre- 
ſented to him by his pariſhioners. His firſt preferment of any 
conſequence was the reQory of Holywell in Huntingdonſhire, 
to which he was-preſented by the earl of Mancheſter. He had 
acquired a reputation for abilities and learning; and in 1670 
gave a public ſpecimen of them, by publiſhing, -in 8vo, ** The 
creed of Mr. Hobbes examined, in a feigned conference between 
him and-a ſtudent in divinity.” He ſhewed himſelf very active 
againſt the growth of Popery, both in king Charles's and kin 
James's reign. Under the former, in 1678, he publiſhed **; 
diſcourſe upon idolatry ;” under the latter, when the controverſy 
with the Papiſts was profeſſedly agitated, he publiſhed eight 
or nine pamphlets. In 1679, he produced, in 8vo. © Baconiana : 
or, Certain genuine remains ot ſir Francis Bacon, &c. In 
1680 be was preſented to the vicarage of St. Martin in the 
Fields, London; and, the year after, publiſhed a ſermon upon 
« The diſcretion of giving alms,” which was attacked by 
Poulton, a Jeſuit. In 1683, during the ſevere froſt, his private 
_ diſburſements" to the poor amounted to above 3ool. In 1685, 
he attended the duke of Monmouth on the morning of his exe- 
cution. In 1688, Dr. Sharp, rector of St. Giles's in the Fields, 
at that time under ſuſpenſion, was reſtored to the exerciſe of his 
miniſterial office, chiefly by his intereſt. In 1689, he was one 
of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners appointed to prepare matters 
to be laid before the convocation; and publiſhed A diſcourſe 
concerning the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion opened in the Jeruſa- 
lem- chamber, Oct. 10, 1689.” The 26th of this month he 
was preſented, by king William and queen Mary, to the arch- 
deaconry of London. While he was vicar of St. Martif's, he 
made ſeveral donations to the ſaid pariſh ; and, among others, 
_ endowed a free- ſchool for it, and built a handſome library, 
which he furniſhed with uſeful books. In 1691, he was nomi- 
Vol. XIV. ele ùö 8 nated 
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nated to the ſee of Lincoln; and, in 1694, upon the death of 
Tillotſon, to that of Canterbury. Dr. Kennet obſerves [Z], 
that, upon the death of archbiſhop Tillotſon, ““ it was the ſo- 
loccitous care of the court to fill up the ſee of Canterbury. The 
firſt. er that ſeemed to be offered to the eye of the world, 
was 
lities had raiſed ſome envy and ſome jealouſy of him: and, in- 
© deed, his body. would not have borne the fatigues of ſuch a ſta- 
tion. Even the biſhop of Briſtol, Dr. John Hall, maſter of 
Pembroke - college. Oxford, was recommended by a great party 
of men, who had an opinion of his great piety and moderation. 
But the perſon moſt eſleemed by their majeſties, and moſt uni- 
verſally approved by the miniſtry, and the clergy, and the people, 
was Dr. Teniſon, biſhop of Lincoln, who had been exemplar 
in every ſtation of his life, had reſtored a neglected large dioceſ⸗ 
to ſome diſcipline and good order, and had before, in the office 
of a parochial miniſter, done as much good as, perhaps, was 
poſſible for any one man to do. It was with great importunity, 
and after reſed 
take the biſhopric of Lincoln; and it was with greater reluc- 
tancy, that he now received their majeſties deſire and command 
for his tranſlation to Canterbury.” Þ  _ 


r. Stillingfleet, biſhop of Worceſter ; but his great abi- 


ing better offers, that he was prevailed with to 


He performed all the offices of a good archbiſhop for twenty 


| "ru and died at Lambeth, Dec. 14, 1715, in his 78 year. He 


married the daughter of Dr. Love, maſter of Benet- college 


in Cambridge, who died about a year before him. His funeral 
ſermon on queen Mary occaſioned a letter to him, dated March 
29, 1695, and ſaid to be written by Dr. Kenn, the deprived 
| biſhop of Bath and Wells. In 1705 he received a letter from 


the princeſs S 


PR 


ophia, electreſs dowager of Brunſwick and Lu- 


. .nenburg, which is curious and intereſting. 


85 My Lord, Hr 


« received your grace's letter. You have no reaſon to make 


any excuſe that you have not written to me more often; for I 
da not judge of people's friendſhip for me by the good words they 
give: but I depend upon your integrity, and what ybu tell me 

In general of the honeſt men in England. I deſire no farther 

aſſurance of their good will and afeAion to me, unleſs they 

think it neceſſary for the good of the Proteſtant religion, the 
public liberties of Europe, and the people of England. I thank 

God, I am in good health, and live in quiet and content here: 

therefore I have no reaſon to deſire to change my way of living, 

on the account of any perſonal ſatisfaction I can * to 
myſelf. However, I am ready and willing to comp 
whatever can be deſired of me by my friends, in caſe 


with 
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- parliament 
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parliament think that it is for the 
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ood of the kingdom to invite 


me into England. But I ſuppoſe they will. do this in ſuch a 


manner, as will make my coming agreeable to the queen, whom 


I éſhall ever honour, and endeavour to deſerve her favour; of 


which ſhe hath given me many public demonſtrations, by what 


. 


ſhe hath done for me in England and Scotland, which you can 
judge of more particularly: and I muſt remember, that ſhe 
ordered me to be prayed for in the churches. . I doubt not but 


her majeſty is as much inclined, at preſent, to eſtabliſh the ſafety 


of the three Sy HIER ſuch a foot, that they may be ex- 
poſed to the leaſt hazard that is poſſible, and that ſhe will begin 
with England. Mr. How has aequainted. me with her ma- 


Jeſty's good inclinations for my family, which makes me think 


that, perhaps, her majeſty ſees this is a proper time for her to 


_ expreſs herſelf in our favour: but whether I am right in this 


point or no, my friends in England can beſt judge. It is but 
reaſonable that I ſhould ſubmit myſelf to their opinions and ad- 
vice; and I depend moſt upon what your grace ſhall adviſe, 


which will ever have the greateſt weight with me. Therefore I 


write the more plainly to you, and tell you my thoughts, that 


you may communicate them to all you think fit: for they will 


then ſee that I have a great zeal for the good of England, and 


a a moſt ſincere reſpect for the queen. This is the beſt proof I 
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can give, at preſent, of my eſteetn for your grace; but I ſhall 


be glad of further opportunities to aſſure you that 1 am, and 
| ſhall ever be, moſt ſincerely, my Lord, N 


x. * 


VVotrte tres affectionnẽe à vous ſervir, 
N „ SorhIE Electrice.“ 


IERBURGH n a Dutch painter, horn in 1608, 
at Zwol, near Overyſſel. 

his father, who had paſſed ſome years at Rome. He travelled 
oyer the chief part of Europe, and was every where much en- 


e learned the art of painting under 


couraged. His ſubjects were uſually converſations, perſons 


employed in games, or in humorous adventures. His colouring 
is lively, and his pictures highly finiſhed. But he is not thought 
equal either to Mieris or Gerard Dow in the ſame ſtyle. He 
died in 1681, at the age of 73 | | 
.  TERENTIUS (PusLivs), EN | | 
matic writer among the Romans, was a native of Carthage, 
and born in the year of Rome 56 AJ. He was brought early 
to Rome, among other ſlaves, and fell into the hands of a ge- 
nerous Ko, us Luca | | 

ſo taken with; his uncommon parts, that he gave him firſt a 


or TERENCE, an ancient d- 


Ferentius Lucanus, a Roman ſenator, who was 


er Terence aſcribed to medics. —Cruſius's Lives of the Roman 
notes of madam Da- poets, Vol. II. - 


. 1 


' 


and ſuch was. 


little ſooner than ordinary, he prayed her not to — —.— 8 — 

and that, coming very late to ſupper that night, he ſaid, he had 

never compoſed one thing with more pleaſure and: ſucceſs; 
Y the company what it was, he repeated 


good education; and afterwards his liberty.., He received his 


name, as well as his liberty, from Terentius Lucamis, as the 


* 


cuſtom was; and thus, by a ſingular fatality, ſays madam Da- 


* 


cier, while he has immortalized the name of his maſter, has 
recommended 


not been able to preſerve his own. His merit ſoon 


him to the af e ee and familiarity of the chief nobility.; 


ſtory from Cornelius Nepos, which may ſeem to confirm, UC 
2 ſurmiſe: it is, that on the 11t of March, which was the f 


of the Roman ladies, Lælius being deſired by his wife to 


— 
q 


when, being aſked by the c 
ſome verſes out of the third ſcene oi che fourth act in the 
4 Heautontimorumenas.” Terence takes notice of this report, 
in his prologue to the Adelphi, and does not offer to refute 


it; but Suetonius ſays, that he forebore, in complaiſance to his 


patrons, who might poſſibly not be diſpleaſed with it: and, in- 


. - «deed, in the prologue to the Heautoniimorumenos,” Terence 
dieeſired the auditors not to credit the ſlanderous reports of his 


brother writers. It is very poſſible, that Scipio and Lælius 
might ſometimes amuſe themſelves with compoſing a ſcene or 


the plays were certainly 'Terence's. a Ys du 


We have ſix of them remaining, and probably one or two 
are loſt, for the Andria“ does not ſeem to have An, his firſt. 
The very prologue to this play intimates the contrary; and the 


circumſtance related by Suetonius, about Terence's reading his 


firſt piece to Cæcilius, proves the Andria not to have been 


it, and that Suetonius has miſtaken the name of the play; for 


and ſuch was his friendſhip with Seiplo and Lelivs, that his 
rivals and enemies took occaſion from thence to ſay, that his 
- plays were compoſed by thoſe noblemen. Suctonius relates a 


Cæcilius died two years before the Andria was brought on 


the . Cxcilius was the beſt poet of the age, and near 


to wait upon Cæcilius with his play, before he would venture 


to receive it. The old gentleman, being at table, bid the young 


author take a ſtool, and begin to read it to him. It is obſerv 


by Suetonius, that Terence's dreſs was mean, fo that his outſide 


did not much recommend him; but he had not gone throuf 


the firſt ſcene, when Cæcilius invited him to fit at table with 


him, deferring to have the reſt of the play read till after ſupper. 


* 


Terence's firſt play appear, when Terence could not be twenty- 
five: for the Andria was acted When he was but tweęnty- 


2 * 
1 


4 


fourſcore when Terence offered his firſt play; much regard was 
paid to his judgement, and therefore the ædile offered Terence 


Thus, with the ,advantage of Czcilius's recommendation, did 


„ 


. Phormio,“ the latter end of the ſame year; and, the year 


* 


to others, when he was not quite five and twenty years of age. 
From the above account, we cannot have loſt above one or two 
of Terence's plays; for it is ridiculous to credit what Sugtonius 
reports from one Conſentius, an unknown author, namely, that. 
Terence was returning with above an hundred of Menander's 
plays, which he had tranſlated, but that he loſt them by ſhip- 
wreck, and died of grief for the lofs. Terence was of a 
middle ſize, very ſlender, and of a dark complexion. He left 
a daughter behind him, who was afterwards married to a Roman 
knight, He left, alſo, a houſe and gardens on. the Appian way, 
near the Villa Martis, ſo that the notion of his dying poor ſeems 
a little ſtrange. If he could be ſuppoſed to have reaped no ad- 
vantages from the friendſhip of Scipio and Lælius, yet his plays 
muſt have brought him in conſiderable ſums. He received eight 
thouſand ſeſterces for his Eunuch, which was acted twice in 
one day; a piece of good fortune Which perhaps never happened 
to any other play, for plays with the Romans were never 
deſigned to ſerve above two or three times. There is no 
doubt that he was well paid for the reſt; for it appears from the 
prologue to the Hecyra, that the poets uſed to be paid every 
time their play was acted. At this rate, Terence muſt have 
made a handſome fortune before he died, for moſt of his plays 
was acted more than once in his life-ti nn. 
It would be endleſs to mention the teſtimonies of the ancients - 
in his favour, or the high commendations beſtowed upon him 
by modern commentators and critics. Menander was his model, 
and from him he borrowed many of his materials. He was not 
content with a ſervile imitation of Menander, but always con 
ſulted his own genius, and made ſuch alterations as ſeemed to 
him expedient. His _— hgh v6 OM pr this; but 
in the p je to the. Andria, he pleads guilty to the charge, 
and I he had done by a fulleiem er 4h 
_ comedies of Terence were in great repute among the Romans; 
though Plautus, having more wit, more action, and more vigour, 
had ſometimes better luck upon the ſtage. Terence's chief ex- 
cellence confiſts in theſe three points, beauty of characters, po- 
liteneſs of dialogue, and 9 ſcene. His characters 


/ 
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342 | TERENCE... 


are natural, exact, and finiſhed to the laſt degree; and no writer, 
perhaps, ever came up to him for propriety and decorum in this 
5 0 If he had laid the ſcene at Rome, and made his cha- 
racters Roman, inſtead of Grecian; or if there had been a greater 


variety, in the general caſt of his characters, the want of 


both which things have been objedted to him; bis plays might 
have been more agreeable, might have more affected thoſe 268 
whoſe entertainment they were written; nevertheleſs, in What 
he attempted he has been perfectly ſucceſsful. The politeneſs 
of his dialogue, and the conſummate. elegance and purity of his 


diction, are acknowledged by all: by Cæſar, Cicero, Paterculus, 


and Quintilian among the ancients, and by all the moderns. If 
Terence could not attain all the wit and humour of Menander, 
* he fairly equalled him in chaſteneſs and correctneſs of ſtyle. 


* * 


This is Cæſar's judgement of him in thoſe well-known lines: 


% Tu quoque, tu in ſummis, O dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, & merito, puri ſermonis amator: „ 
Lenibus atque utinam ſcriptis adjunRa foret vis 
Comica, ui æquato virtus polleret honorrre 


The moderns have been no leſs rapturous in their 


0 * 4 


3 


4 


Roman language cannot be learned from any ancient author ſo 
well as from Terence; and many have en it as their opinion, 


that the Latin tongue cannot be loſt while the comedies of Te- 
rence remain. This Roman urbanity and purity of diction 
ſhews Terence to have been made a flave very young, and his 
education to have been wholly Roman, ſince otherwiſe his ſtyle 


could never have been ſo free from the tincture of his African 


origin. Regularity of ſcene, or proper diſpoſition and conduct 
of the drama, is a third excellence of Terence. His ſcene, as 
the ingenious Congreve, who calls him the correcteſt writer in 


the world [e], has well obſerved, always proceeds in a regular 


connection, the perſons going off and on for viſible reaſons, and 


to carry on the action of the play. Upon the whole, the faults 


and imperfections are ſo few, that they ought not to be nen- 


tioned. Scaliger ſaid, there were not three in the whole ſix 
plays: and the romica vis, which Cæſar wiſhes: for him, would 
probably have ſuited our taſte leſs than his preſent delicate hu- 


mour and wit. Madam Dacier has obſerved, ' that it would 


s in their praiſe of 
ſtyle of Terence. Eraſmus 2 that“ the purity of the 
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vigorous action and lively intrigue; the ( Heautontimorume- 
nos” and :! Hecyra,” in ſentiment, paſſion, and ſimplicity of 


The beſt editions of Terence are, the Elzevir, 1635, 12mo; a 
that “cum 'integris notis Donati, et ſelectis variorum, 1686, 
8vo;“ that of Weſterhovius, in two volumes 4to, 1726; and of 
« Bentley,” the ſame year, 4to; and laſtly, the edition of Zeu- 
nius, in two vols. 8vo, Leipſic, 1774, with very copious notes 

and index. Madam Dacier has given a moſt beautiful French 

verſion of this author; and in Engliſh we have a tranſlation in 

blank-verſe, by Colman, which is juſtly eſteemed. _ 11 

TERRASSON (Jonx), a French writer, was born of a good 
family at Lyons in 1670, and was admitted into the congregation 
of the oratory; which he quitted very ſoon, He afterwards entered 
into it again, and then left it for ever. His father, we are told, was 
ſo angry at this unſteadineſs, that he reduced him by his will to a 
very moderate income; which, however, the abbe, who behaved 
always like a philoſopher, bore without complaining. He went 
to Paris, and obtained the acquaintance of the abbẽ Bignon, . 
who became his protector and patron, and procured him a place 
in the academy of. ſciences, in wer In 1721, he was elected 
a profeſſor in the college royal. When diſputes about Homer be. 
tween La Motte and madam Dacier ran high, he thought proper to 
enter the liſts, and wrote une Diſſertation contre | Thade,”” 
in 2 vols, 12mp. Rouſſeau ſays, in one of his letters,“ I have 
no curioſity about this work of Terraſſon: it is ſufficient once 
to have ſeen the author, to know that he hath never ſaerificed to 
the Graces, and that he never can be qualified to judge of thoſe 
of poetry. He is of a hard and pedantic nature, and ought 
never to depart from his angles and his parallels; and for the 
beauties of a poet, ſuch a one as Homer, they are altogether a 
terra incagnita to him.“ Terraſſon had better (acceſs in his poli- 
tical and moral romance called Sethos;” which, though it 
was not perhaps univerſally read on account of the learning and, 
philoſophy ſcattered throughout it, yet is full of good things, 
and has great merit. Another capital work of Terraffon is, 

« A French tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus, with a preface and ; 

notes,” which has been much commended. © : 255 
The abbe died in 1750, with the reputation of having been 

one of the beſt practical philoſophers of his age. , Voltaire's- 

critique upon him is, that he was à philoſopher both in hie 
life and his death; that there are ſome very fige things in his 


929 


́ 111: of Diodorus | uſeful; but that —n 
. his examination of Homer is void of all taſte.” Two brothers, L 
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RTRE ge Joacnr 10 i Beten at's 
writer of more induſtry than 8 was born at Ig 4 
in the year 17 1 75 He Wee for a time into h jety of the 
Joſurg $, where he taught the learned languages, eturning into 

the world, be was employed wih Bis. Freron and, de la 
orte, i ſome periodical publications... He was alſo.a member 
of. t the literary and ae Totiety at Beſangon, an of t the 
51 0 at Ange rs. He died in 1759, at the age of known by | 
ſides his . o# 5 writings, . 5 "made himſelf nown 
everal publications, 1. „ An Anta went of the ſtory. 72 
ok WE 13 77 8. 12mo. This work has the ad antage 'S. tn a 
IC | abridgement, without, its drypeſs. "he ie 
El 5 Fel imple, and clear; Fe ſtyle father cold, but in ge- 
era, pure, kts of ; a 1 11 od raft te; and the portraits drawn with 
: jen 4 1 ett cle the abridgement. of big bbe Minot i is 
preferred, ..as containing more origina matter. 2. 
1 yt Conjurations- et de Conſoles celebres,” 10 
0 Is: amo; an 7 7 val compilation, but containing ſome inte- 
rel ling matters. in he two laſt volumes of the.“ ibliotheque 
_ amuſante,” „ en des Beaux-Arts,“ 1 
known, by, the: title. of © La France literaire.“ He publiſh ed 
a very imperfe ect ſketch of it in 17 525 but it has 727 — Lg 5 : 
niſhed j in 3 vols; 8vo.. 5. % Memoires. du Marquis de Ch £05 
Tome: He had alſo a hand i in the bh Hiſtory of Spaig in,” 
pliſhe by M. Deformaux. 1 8 
" FED [LLIAN, (QuinrTvs tr e 95 1 
Tebrated fatber of the primitive 0 ürch 1 Was an frican, . Ih 
born, at. arth; ge in the ſecond centur J. His father Was a 
cepturion 12 ine troops which ſerve: under the pr rgconſul of 
Ah ertullian Was at firſt an 5 and a mn; n, as. he 
| himſelf © owns, in various parts of his works, of mo ebauched 
0 profligate manners; but afterwards embraced the Chriſtian 
religion, though it is not known When, or upon w hat occaſion. 
He flouriſhed el iefly under the reigns of the emperors Severus 
and Caracalla, from about 194 to 216; and it is probable that 
he lived. ſeveral years after, fince Jerome. Ne a report of 
his having attained tb a decrepit old 485 By s no paſlag e, 
in his writings, whence it can be 1 0 ded 17 1 2 a prieſt 
but Jerome affirms it ſo poſitively, that it 0 be doub ed. 
He had vaſt abilities and learning of all kinds Teh he's em- 
ployed vigorouſly in the cauſe of hdg, at an 1155 ea- 
thens and heretics, but towards the latter part of 7 71 became 
Aa a VEN 2 8 retic himfelf; for he quitted the church 10 follow 

N his prophereſſes, which is the reaſon Why his 

not been tranſmitted to us W ith the title vf Saint beforo 


(x) Ports mak Gs, DO 


40 The cau v arti B nn Eno 

a1 Bren has ſpoled that 1 Ws Bro 
becau Vis, Wa leer befor im to the Tee b Rome; 
Pamefius ſays, hi wks angr een he could not get the 


-\ bifhoptie of Catth, . c Of ere have ae ned different rea- 


- 


rn hich are ye Ye Aar | 185 likely one is that 
Which erortie Fel; = [tht dv} which the Rofan 
cler y bore him, og 1 > tra bs manner with which they 
5 him, ral my 42, * inst the church, and provoked 
th m to WK 18 A hat is perhaps the moſt likely 
= 15 chat 15 bon gl dd ity and auſterity, whi 
& of Fertan ABC” usted Adaftrdbly Wirh £66 herd 
; 5 1 aſtic natiire © Coy” {6 that he might affot fate 
Oe uf it probably more to grarify his own humour, than' 
from any motive of 'refentment & 65 The books tie wrote 
py his Site flfficiently. ſhew, that he was a married ond and 
the lame books ſhew too, more plainly than'the Papl {ts s cate to 
allow, that he lived 1 bis days as 4 married man with his wif 
With oi el, if 
illdeed, he did not marty fter. This the Romiſh 
do hot care to allow; 87 upon this ſuppoſition, "ity Fat 


either give the lye to St. Jerome, who.affirins Tettullitn ts have 


been a prieſt, or Amit that it was lawful for Prieſts to marry. 
The time of His death'is no Where thentiohed! © 

"All the ancients; and All the moderns, have 
the abilities and [earning of this father, and we cannot do better 
than quote Toihe of the Nh teſtithonies' from Both, "av they 

will ſerve for a very good critique ut on. his works and charactef. 

uſebius ſays, WY e was one of the ableſt Lat writers, 
a 1 855 y infilts upon his being thoroughly conyerfant in 

GL ws; which may incline one to think chat, like his 

101 prian, lie was bred to the bar, Cypiian ufed every 
day t We ethihg of his ke and, w en he called for 
. the Wer , Give me my maſter,” eee relates u «of 
_ the authority wy a prieſt, who had it from Cyprian's ſecretaty 
LaRantius Mose ae to have deen Tkilled in all kinds of learn 


ing, pet cenfures Him as an harſh, inelegant, and obere | 


writer: In omni genere literarum peritus, ſed in Joquendo 

rum facilis, & minus comptus, & multum obſcutus Fae”, | 
erome, in his catalogue of eccleſiaſtical writers, calls Him a 
man of a quick and ſharp wit;. and fays, in his epiltle bs 
Magnus, tliat no a had more learning and ſubtHlity ; dur in 


- ather | 152 r repre hents his errors and defects; and, in his 


apology e 805 cointends tis Fs but 9 
e atk, . v. 6. 1. 
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t ſeparating from her 1 his Seen e Hi 1 1 


zoken highly ot | 
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hie. he Vicentius. Lirinenſis gives this character of him 
Tertullian was,” ſays he, “ among the Latins, what 
Greeks . that is to ſay , the firſt and moſt. 


a3 


Otigen was among the Greeks ; t 
eat man they had. For what is more. learned than he? 
what more verſed both in eccleliaſfical and. profz i ä 

Has he not compriſed in his vaſt capacious mind all the philo- 
ſophy of the ſages, the maxims of the different ſocts, with their, 
hiſtories, and whatever pertained to them? Did he ever 7 
any thing which he has not almoſt always either pierced by t hs, 
vivacity; of his wit, or overthrown by the force and. weight of 
his xeaſonings? And who can ſufficiently, extol the beauties. of 
his 1 which is ſo well guarded and linked together by 
a continual 


. 


continual: chain of arguments, that he even forces the conſent. 
of thoſe, whom he cannot perſuade? His words are ſo many 
ſentences; his anſwers almoſt ſo many viftories.” 
„The nioderns have ſpoken of Tertullian in much the ſame. 
ftrain, only with ſomewhat more preciſion. We will quote 
the teſtimonies of two remarkable authors, who have given 


e him, and in a different way; the one with regard 
to 


o his nature and genius, the other concerning his ſtyle and 
manner of writing. The authors here meant are father Male- 
branche and Balzac. What Malebranche has ſaid of him is 
curious, and deſerves to be tranſcribed at large. This fine. 
Writer is treating of the force of the imagination; and upon 
this topic he obſerves, that & one of the greateſt and moſt re- 
markable proofs of the influence which ſome imaginations have 
over others, is the power in certain authors of perſvading with- 
out reaſon. For inſtance, the turn that Tertullian, Seneca, 

Montaigne, and ſome others give their words, has charms and 

__  Juſtre which dazzle the underſtandings of moſt men, though it 

be only a faint draught of fancy, and the ſhadow as it were of 

the imagination of thoſe authors. Their words, as dead as they 
are, have more life and vigour than the reaſons of others. They 
enter, they penetrate, they domineer over the ſoul in Ly eg 
rious a manner, as to . e obedience without being under- 
ſtood, and to have their orders ſubmitted to before they are 
known. A man has a mind to believe, but he knows not what. 


2 
. 
4 


When he would know preciſely what he believes, or would be- 
lieve ; and approaches, as I may ſay, to view theſe phantoms; 
they vaniſh into ſmoke with all their gaudy drapery and luſtre.” 
| Yet, though he mentions theſe writers as inſtances to his preſent. 
purpoſe, he owns they have their beauties as well as defects; and 
1 5 proceeds, to ſettle the reals merits of each. . Tertullian, 
ſays he, © was indeed a man of profound learning; but he had 3 


iu] Commonitorium, p. 348, Neris, 1679. 
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more memory than judgement, Gerner N ration and extent 
of imagination than of underſtanding. There is no doubt that 
he was a viſionary, and had all the qualities I have attributed to 
F he had for the viſions of Montanus, 
and for his propheteſſes, is an inconteſtible proof of the weak 
\ 5 £Y, 45 : ed Bo” |: #254 - f 1 1 „ 
neſs of his judgement. His fire, his tranſports, his enthuſiaſms 
1 5 | „„ \ # {148 „ 1 , © ts 
upon the molt trifling ſubjects, plainly indicate a diſtempered uh 
imagination. What irregular motions are there in his hyper- | 
boles and figures! How many pompous and magniticent argu- » 
ments, that owe all their force to their ſenſible luſtre, ang 
1 e many merely by giddying and dazzling the mind“ | 
Te then gives examples out of his book © De pallio;“ and con- i 
_ cludes with ſaying, that “ if juſtneſs of thought, with clearneſs. | 
and elegance of expreſſion, ſhould always appear in whatever a 
man writes, Enes the end of writing is to manifeſt the truth, it 
is impoſſible to excuſe. this author; who, by the teſtimony of 
* r 8 pe, 4 « (2 B'S 2 2 6 — * 
_ even Salmaſius, the greateſt critic of our times, has laid out all 
his endeavours to become obſcure; and has ſucceeded ſo well in 
what he aimed at, that this commentator was almoſt ready to 


ſwear, no man ever underſtood him perfectly 


* 


What Balzac has ſaid of Tertullian [6], regards his ſtyle and 


manner of writing; and is expreſſed thus, in a letter written to 
Rigaltius: «1 expect, ſays he, the Tertullian you are pub- 
liſhing, that he may learn me that patience, 195 which he 
gives ſuch admirable inſtructions. He is an author, to whom 
your preface would have reconciled me, if I had an averſion 
for him; and if the harſhneſs of his expreſſions, and the vices 


* LA F- 
5 i. * 


of his age, had difſuaded'me from reading him: but I have had 8 


4 


o 


an eſteem for him a long time; and as hard and crabbed as he 
is, yet he is not at all unpleaſant to me. I have found in his 
_ writings that black light, which is mentioned in one of the 
ancient poets; and I look upon his obſcurity with the fame © 
pleaſure as that of ebony, Which is very bright and neatly. 
wrought. This has always been my opinion; for as the beauties. 
of Africa are no leſs amiable, though they are not like ours, 
and as Sophoniſba has eclipſed le Tales ladies, ſo the wits 
of that country are not leſs pleaſing with this foreign ſort of 
eloquence; and 1 ſhall prefer him to a great many affected imi-. 
tators of Cicero. And though we ſhould grant to nice critics 
that his ſtyle is of iron, yet they muſt likewiſe on to us, that 
out of this iron he has forged moſt excellent weapons: that he 
has defended the honour and innocence of Chriſtianity ;, that he 
has quite routed the Valentinians, and ſtruck Marcion to the 
very wech hir Our learned countryman Dr. Cave, has like- 
wile ſhewn himſelf, fil more than Balzac, an advocate for 
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we have ſeen above) cenſured it as harſh, inelegant, and obſcure, 


ks 


fo none have laboured more fucceſsfully than he in the expli 


printed a grea mes, . ubliſhed Ter- 
tullian with new commentaries at Antwerp in 1579; and although 


made by the Roman Catholics, who ſay, that he has occaſion- 
ally made obfervations not favourable to the preſent practice of 


the church: but, ſays Du Pin, who, far from being a rigorous 


Catholic, as well as Rigaltius, © whatever exceptions may be 
made to his divinity, his remarks relating to grammar, criticiſm, ; 


aud the explication of difficult paſſages, are excellent,” In the 


mean time it is a general opinion, that, notwithſtanding the 


pl 


lapours of theſe learned men, there is ſtill room for a more 


— 


complete "edition of Tertullian than any that has 8 


which, however, cannot well be expected, till the 

fathers ſhalt become more faſhionable. ; 
| Beſides the works in general, detached pieces of Tertullian 

have been edited by very learned critics. Salmaſius beo ed a 
n ole 49 he, | | | very 
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of this philoſopher, as appears from his works. He had a great 


opinion of the neceſſity of ſacrificing to the Graces; and he 
fays in another Oration, Cum divino Platone verſor, cum 
Ariſtotele habito, ab Homero vix divellor: J often converſe with 
the divine Plato, I live with Ariſtotle, and I am very unwillingly 


ſeparated from Homer.” 


He had a vaſt intereſt and favour with ſeveral ſucceeding em- 
perors. Conſtantius elected him into the ſenate in the year 355, 


ordered a brazen ſtatue to be erected to him in 361, 1 
nounced his 1 the ornament of his reign.“ Julian 
made him prefect of 


nſtantinople in 362, and rate letters 


to him, ſome of which are ſtill extant. Jovian, Valens, Va- 


lentinian, and Gratian, ſhewed him many marks of eſteem and 
affection, and heard him with pleaſure haranguing upon the 
"moſt important ſubjects. Valens in particular, who was in- 
clined to favour the Arians, ſuffered himſelf to be diverted by 
Themiſtius from perſecuting the orthodox; who repreſented to 
him the little reaſon there was to be ſurpriſed at a diverſity of 
opinions among the Chriſtians, when that was nothing in com- 
pariſon. of the differences among the heathens; and that ſuch 


differences ought never to terminate in ſanguinary meaſures. 


The orator's end was to perſuade to an'univerſal toleration, and 
he obtained it, He was, indeed, of 'a very tolerating ſpirit , 
for, though an inveterate heathen, he maintained correſpond- 
«ences and friendſhip with Chtiſtians, and particularly with the 
well-known Gregory of Nazianzen, who, in a letter to him 
ſtill extant, calls Fir « the king of language and compoſition.” 


' Laftly, the emperor Theedoſius made him again prefect of Con- 


ſtantinople in the year 384; and, when he was going into the 
Weſt, committed his fon Arcadius to his inſpection and tutorage. 
He lived to be exceedingly old; but the preciſe time of his death 
is not recorded. He has ſometimes been confounded with an- 


other Themiſtius, who was much JR than he, a deacon of 
ect 


Alexandria, and the founder of a ſect among Chriſtians.” - 

Moore than thirty Orations of Themiſtius are ſtil} extant, 
ſome of which had been publiſhed by Petavius ; but the beſt 
edition is that, with a Latin verſion and notes by father Har- 
douin, at Paris, 1684, in folio. He wrote alſo commentaries 
upon ſeveral parts of Ariſtotle's works ; which' were publithed 


in Greek at Venice, in 1534, folio; Latin verſions were after 


7 


wards made by Hermolaus Barbarus, and others. 


5 


Ks 
* 


+ THEMISFOCEES; the great preferver of Atbens at the | 


time of the Perſian invaſivn, owed no part of his celebrity or 
influence to the accident of birth. He was born about 530, 


A. C. his father being Neocles, an Athenian of no illuſtrious 


family, and his mother an obſcure woman, a Thracian by birth 
(according to the beſt authorities), and not of the . 
22 ö F 5 c LES ; 18 


fortifications. The latter. ſtep gave alarm to the jealouſy of 


2 22 1 « 


THEMISTOCLES. 351 


His. diſpoſition was naturally vehement yet prudent; and plu- 
tarch ſays that he was pronounced very early by his preceptor, 
to be a perſon who would bring either great good or great evil 


to his country. Some of the ancients have ſaid that he was diſ- 


ſolute in his youth, and for that reaſon diſinherited; but this is | 
| | en, denied by Plutarch. His ardent but honourable am- * 


bition was ſoon diſcovered; and contributed to -put him on bad 
terms with Ariſtides, and ſome other leading men. He puſhed 


Himſelf forward in public buſineſs, and ſeeing that it was neceſ- 
_ fary for Athens to. become a maritime power, perſuaded the 
people to declare war againſt gina, and to build an hundred 
triremés. In theſe ſhips he exerciſed the people, and thus gave 
them thoſe. means of defence and aggrandizement which they 
_ afterwards employed with ſo much ſucceſs. et it happened 
that he had no opportunity of diſtinguiſhing his military talents 
in his youth, being forty years of age at the time of the battle 


of Marathon; after which, he was frequently heard to ſay, 


that the trophies of Miltiades diſturbed his reſt.” As a judge, 
he was ſtrict and ſevere; in which office, being aſked by Simo- 
nides to make ſome ſtretch. of power in his behalf, he replied, 
Neither would you be a good poet if you tranſgreſſed the laws 
of numbers, nor ſhould I be a good judge, if I ſhould hold the 


requeſt of any one more ſacred than the laws. Themiſtocles 
had ſo much credit with the people, as to get his rival Ariſtides 
"baniſhed by oſtraciſm. In the Perſian war, it was he who firlt 
interpreted the wooden walls mentioned by the oracle, to mean 
the Athenian ſhips: by his contrivance the fleet of Xerxes was 
induced to fight in a moſt diſadvantageous ſituation off Salamis, 


where it ſuffered a total defeat. For his whole conduct in this 


action he gained the higheſt honours, both at home and in 

Sparta. This was in 36s. ten years after the battle of Ma- 

„ d ne tle IT ALE Wot 
The power of Themiſtocles in Athens was confirmed fot a 


ume by this great exploit, and he earneſtly preſſed the rebuilding 


of the city, and the conſtruction of new and. more complete 


* 


Sparta; but 'Themiſtocles employing all his prudence to deceite 


the Lacedzmonians, and even going to Sparta in perſon as an 
. ambaſſador, contrived to gain fo much time, that the walls were 
nearly completed before the negociation was ſettled. ' 30 8 
equal vigilance, patriotiſm, and ſagacity, he ſaperintended the 


improvement of the Athenian port named Pirzus. After theſe, 
and other ſervices to his country, Themiſtocles met with the 
return almoſt invariable in democratic governments, ingratitude. 
He was accuſed of aggrandizing his own power and wealth in 
a naval expedition, was finally implicated in the accuſations 
proved againſt Pauſanias in Sparta, and baniſhed. He italy 6 
8 © | | 3 . t © 
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to his death, which happened about 465 years before our ra. 


7 » 


. 
by i: — 


* 


Attica, and privately buried there. The blemiſhes in, the cha- 


rafter and condn@, attributed to this great man, cannot, peg- 
haps, with. ſtrict hiſtorical fidelity, be completely denied (x}; 


yet much allowance mult he made ſor that party ſpirit, by which 
political worth ſo frequently ſuffered in Greece. In abilities, and 

ba his actions, he was certainly one of the greateſt men whom 
that country eyer, produced.“ The mind of Themiſtocles,” 
fays the great hiſtorian, Thucytdides, “ ſeems to haye diſplayed 
the utmoſt force of human nature; for the evident e 
his capacity to that of all other men was truly Wonderful. His 
penetration was ſuch, that from the ſcantieſt information, and 
with the moſt inſtantaneous thought, he formed the moſt accu- 
rate judgement bf the pack, and gained the cleareſt inſight into 
the future, He had a diſcernment that could develope the ad- 
vantageous and the pernicious in meaſures propoſed, however 
involved in perplexity and obſcurity; and he bad, no leſs re- 
markably, the faculty of explaining things clearly to others, 
than that of judging clearly himſelf. Such, in ſhort, were the 


Pare his genius, and the readineſs of his judgement, that 
he 


was, beyond all men, capable of directing all things, on every 
occaſion. He died, according to ien in his ſixty- fifth 
year; leaving a large progeny, to whom the bounty of the Per- 
"he monarch was continued. Many of them were, however, 
reſtored to their country. It is very commonly ſaid, and Plu- 
but Thucydides does not ſeem to credit the opinion, but rather 
to conſider his death as natural... 


Wd : 


_ THEOBALD (Lew1s), was born at Sittingbourn in, Kent, 


_  tarch fayours the notion, that he died by poiſon voluntarily taken: 


in which place his father was an eminent attorney Ph His 


Srammatical learning he received at Iſleworth in Middleſex, a 
n ied himſelf to the law; but, finding that purſuit 
Frag and irkſome, he quitted it for the profeſſion of poetry. 


He engaged in a paper called * The Cenſor,” publiſhed in 


Miſt's“ Weekly Journal ;” and, by delivering his opinion with 
200 little reſerve concerning ſome eminent wats, expoſed him- 
Felf. to their laſhes and reſentment. Upon the publication of 
. Pope's Homer, he praiſed it in the moſt extravagant terms; but 
afterwards thought proper. to retract his opinion, for reaſons we 
cannot gueſs, and abuſed; the very performance he had before 


affected to admire. Pope at firſt made Theobald the hero of 
[his ** Dunciad; but afterwards, for reaſons beſt known. to 


Ce] Mitfort's Greece, vol, i. p. 370, Bro» j Cibbers Lives, vol..v. | 


— 


2; by whom he was magnihcently ſupport- 


His bones, in purſuance of his dying requeſt, were carried into 


i" thouę to de + him of * 
beſtow it upon N In 726, Theobald pubnſhed 7 ring 
in octavo, called ** Shakeſpett Reſtored: of this, it is ſaidy he 
was #65 vain as to aver, in one of Miſt? 
expoſe any etrors in it wWas impracticable;“ and, in anöthes; 
« that what ever care might for the future be taken, either dy 
Mr. Pöpe, or any other afliſtaiits, he would give aboue five 
hundred emendations, that would eſcape” them all.“ During 
wo hole years, while Pope was preparing his editioh, he 
— vertiſements, requeſting Fane,” and promiſing 
faction to any who would: contribute to itb greater Perfec- 
tion. But this feſtorer, whb was at that time ſoliciting favours 
of him by lerters, did wholly- 'conceal that he had any che de- 
ſign till after its publication ; "which he owned in the * Daily 
Journal of Nov. 26, 1728.” Theobald was not only * 


noxious to the o of Pope, but We find hin W 
war with Mr. Dennis, who treated him with more rou a 
calls Dennis by the name of Furius. Dennis, to reſent this, xy 
his rettiarks'on Pope s Homer, thus Denton bin: “ There is 
eee law, is become an undefſtrapper to the ” 
, who has lately burleſqued the Metatnorphoſes" of 95 
Ben t paper called the Cenſor. „ Such was the langt 
nnis, Ka inflamed b contradiQion. - en DO REY 
„The Double Falſhobd;“ the . nn Which he afferte 
was Shakſpe . Pope in Hotte es town, Wat it was all, 
ſelf; and Ae de , e een een, 
| f l Sch 8 rags . 
which be calls a marvellous ine es Fheobald; fd unleſs, ißt he. 
the «pla lay, called The Double Falſhavdy!! be: 1 he —_ 
have it n 


though with lefs ſatire. Theobald, in Tre Cenſor,” 
2 notorious idiot, one Hight Whacum; who," from an ufder- 
„ by a vile tranſtation, Ke. This fellow is concerned in an i 
In 1420, Theobald ini I opon the'ſta CG 
by th written, dot by Shak ſpelre, but 
ee but thyſelf cap be thy Patel 7 2, 
ought} Shakſpeare's ;-but,. whether this 18 hig or mt, 


he proves ee to have written as bad. The — i 
which Theobald uſes to prove the play to be Sha ae 
indeed, fur from ſatisfactorys This % Double! Falſho 1 — 
vindicated-by Theobald, who was attickediagaimin % The Art 
of Sinking in- Poetry. Here. Theobald — woogrove 
falſe criticiſms, want of | 2 e cn anner, and 
perverſe cavilling in Pope: he ; 
dramatic poet, and attempted 0 the traged in 
be in reality Shakeſpeare's, add mot uu to him A bes- 
bald, beſides Nis eGirion of: Shakeſpeare's: 
Ver 00% 10 Teles 790G..8 % ofw erte d 
b 18411 Ann 88 bing f 1a bajnioy απνEẽsg _ n 


im i wok! he 


correfted with great pains and ingenuity man faults, was the 
E 


author of ſeveral other dramatic pieces. Not s than twenty, 
rinted or ated, are enumerated in the Theatrical Remembrancer. 
r. Farmer, in his Eſſay on the learning of Shakſpeare, proved 


the Double Falſehood vn to o be by that Fi CON aural 15 to 


be Shirley's, : 
'THEOCRITUS, an ancient Guan poet; of whoſe family 


nothing i is known, except that his father's bend was Praxagoras, ; 


and his mother's. Philina. This we learn from an epigram, 

commonly placed in the front of his works; which informs us 

alſo, that he was of Syracuſe in Sicily. Two of his Idylliums 

aſcertain his age, one addreſſed to Hiero king of. Syracu e, an- 

other to Ptolemy. .Philadelphus of Egypt. Hiero dern. his 
ign in the ſecond 8 of the 1 26th Olympiad, or about 157 

275th. before Chri and the commencemefit of the reign, 
| Ptolemy Philadelphus is conſtantly fixed in the 1 2 


| og Hiero, though a prince famous for the ortune. if | 


is arms and: his good government, yet ſeems. to have m 
ed no; great affection for letters: This. is. ſuppoſed to "have 


deen the occaſion of... Theocritus's- N Idyllium, in- 


ſcribed with Hiero! s name; where the poet; aſſerts the dignity 
af his, profeſſion complains of the poor encouragement it met 
5 with and. N inſinuates to the prince, what a Fa figure 
He iwould have made in verſe, had he been as go atron, as 
| he Was an argument, to the Muſes, fl Was probab y.Hiero's 
coldneſs and neglect, ,which cauſed 1 ee to den Sicily 
For. the 
preſident of arts and wit. We may gonjecture that ert 
met with kinder entertainment? at Alexandria than he had ęxpe- 


rienoed at Syracuſe, from his famous panegyric on Ptolemy, 


vrhich makes his eventeenth Idyllium; in which, 1 ay 
ng inge- 


things, he extols his generous prot on of learni 
nuity, as ſomethi "beyond the degree of common virtues and 


ancellences There are no further [memorials of this poet's liſe 


io be gathered from his works, except his friendihip with 
Aratus; the famous nithor af the . Phænomena; % hom he 
addreſſes his [ſixth Idyllium, whoſe: love: he deſcribes, i — 
ſrventh, eee borrows. the:pious heginniig of 
| ſeventeenth. Theocritus has! lain-under:a ſu; piciam of 5 — 
ſuffered an ignominious death, grounded on theſe lines of. Dri 
Ip che Ibis, if the Ibis be Ornd's? . e a0 Ane 10 
e ee e e eee, 


| F Moth 5 Sve 
8 844, Lie; ee E wa.”.” has 18 = 917 = 
But is noti certain bSyracuſian; poet Owid m 
Thorens! — upon alan, pork. Cope Eu 
ipedocies, who was a poet and: philoſopher of Sicily, t Have 
. been the perſon 8 88 at; and owers think that On i 
ma 


of 


ptian court, where king Pto e then f. at, ſupreme 


1 mann "4 % 


FE , and would cttaindy: hayerrhought: 
8 e Ii iin eic 2491 —_ emu rar ai che nw 


— Theoeiitus the eden 


fufaſf amt 
Chios,'who!was ty with Theocritus 55 6 racuſe; for 
5 the former,” ab Plorirch 'and"Mocrobius teſti really was 
execute Ae unſeaſ Kink, and impru- 
_—_ wiltty3=2He h deen iguilty | 


ſome 5 0 4 — againſt 
who, it ſeems had but one eye: but, being aſſured by 
his this Hig, an te houkdicertoinly obtain — as ſoon 8 
| 5 10 his majeſtys eyes; © then, cried he, | 
e andi 1 dead W ir thoſe be the conditions. 
„The [ooo — of this pott are diſtinguiſhed 'amon; - 
-ancients by the name off dyllia,“ in order to expreſs the 
ſmallneſs and variety of their natures; they would now be called 
„ Miſcellanies or Poeins on Hveral Occaſions.” The nine 
firſt and the elevently are confeſſed to be true paſtorals, and herice 
af argon games > aſſeck for nothing more than'a'paſtoral 
1 5 yet he is 'nobbed' of a great part of his fame, 
if his others have: not their proper laurels. For th 
wer part of is i Idyllia“ cannot be called the ſongs of 
ius erds y et by i have weftainly their reſpective merits.” His 
on: ale to tobe nſidered as the foundation f 
is credit; upon this claim he will be admitted for the finiſher}-as 
well axithe inventor of his Art, and will be acktiowledgettolhave 
euer led alt his imitators} as much as originals uſualfyi do their 
8 4 4“ He has the ſame 'advantage in the paſtoral) as Homer 
iu the epic pdeſyipandthat was, to make the evities turn 


| a ee cmanient/rales; and to mehſure Maturt eK 


eee ed weg a As, therefore, Wινjſme rute 
the glories tes 2 is the ſame thing us ad Caſt up the 
pond, Homev's"ptai 5 158 e. on dee of 'paſe 
toraliverſe'is lunly an Gilroy g Theooritus. 
MThestitus indeed, has i beg 1025 hatehappier 
A Virgil's- ge e corre al Wen 
Uämitation of his“ 10 Hurns, than his 9/of the 
Theoctitus writes in os, e ve 
per for his iſhepherds : fi His ruſtic and0phſtorals 
= intilian; dreads not o 3 
vt, however did not in thefe verds mean AH ehre 
eee _ . 
* priety ; he knew; dt is (il 
dnirable in his Way *adriivdbilfe 
9 2s 75 2 55 exproſuly calls him lin the um HH 
1 5 w that hevoouldbinet raven bee adinttuble 


een, 


of. moſt knodera paſtarals; mrHeres ſhipherds and 
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THEODORE 1 king of Cordes, baron Niewhoff, ddr 


of, Spain, baron of England, peer of Franca, baron uf the 


Haly empire, prince of the Papal throne: for thus he ſtyled 
himklf a. A man hoſg cim 80 royalty, ſuyn an 10 
nious author, (Was as indiſputable, as the: mo ancient tit es 


0 any monarchy: ean pretend tu be i that is, the: choice of his 


ſodjecis the voluntary election of an injured: people, who; had 
the common right of ma tocfreedam, aufe unceminon 
ne. ef dete tmiming to hei free. ro wits 'q 1 A N 
March the 15th; 1736, whilſt the Corfican-mal-contents were 
| <atin in council, an Engliſſ veſſel from: Tunis, — 
port from our canſul there, arrivedat a part then ãa the 
df the mal - contents. A ſtranger on board ibis veſſel, 'who 
the appearance of a perſon ; diſtin Aion, no ſooner "went on 
Jhore, but wap received with ſingular honours: by»the. principal 
| Prrſons, who ſaluted, bim with the titles of excellencyy and 

 Liceroy of Cotſica. His attendants conſified: of tw 
a:ſecretaty; a chaplains. a: fe domeſtics and Mor — 
He was:conduRed to the hiſbop's palact; called himſeli: lord 
Theodore; whilſt the chiefs knew more abbut him thun they 

thought convenient. to declare! From the: vellel/ that be, | 
him were debarked ten piress of cannon, 4000! firealocks 
| RO een a great quantit enn owe aud vin te 


the amount of ad, ooo ducats. I 3 
placed befare his door, e e 1 for 
2 He created officers, formed twenty- four companies:of 
2 r | . 

brought with him, :tonferred knighthood on whe o 
chiefs; appointed another. his weaſurer, and profeſled| the Roman 
| 1 religion. Various oonjedtures were formed in dif- 


1 prince. fe, the co him The eldeſt ſaniof. — 


ke de Ripperda, comte 
were each in their turns ſuppoſed to be this all Europe 
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e'was in | G6 Pricing well knovrin wy the name of 
Antony, baron of Niewhoff. 
| "Theodore was A knight' of the Teuionie bret; hai vetohs 
I bern in the ſervice of ſeveral ese, Princes; hd ſec 
Hol y England, France, and Portugal; gained the confi 
of tlie great at Liſbon, and paſſe there for a charge deb 
— 7 — the emperor. This extraordin —4 man, with ec 
| | iy had reſolution, ſtrong natural parts, and was 
capable of an enterpriſe. He was about” fifty years of age. 
Upon his landing, the ehlefs of the Corſicans publicly 
declared to the people, that it was to him they were to be in- 
debted for their liberties, and that he was artived in order tb 
deliver the iſland from the tyrannical oppreſſions of the Genoeſt. 
The general aſſe offered him the crown, not às any fudden 
act into which they had been ſurpriſed, but with all th pre- 
raution that people could: 8 — to ſecure 'thelr freedom and hap: 1 
pineſs under it. however, contented himfelf witht 
title of governor-general. Io this quality he aſſembled the people 
and adminiſtered an oath for preſerving eternal peace among 
thetnſelves;, and ſeverely did he exact obedience to this law! 
He Wark the title of king: he accepted it the 
Asth df Ap 174% Was crowned king of Corſica, and re- 
ceived the oath lity from his principal fubjects, and the 
acclanntions of all the people. The Gendeſe, alarmed at theſe 
pub clared him and his adherents guilty of 
5 cauſe: it to be reported, ng Ed 
matiner, even to the putting to h many prin- 
ita, merely becauſe they were - obeſe; than 
4 nich n could be more falſe, as appear: n his man- 8 
Ke, 7 to the al Nur e o_ . 5 
got together 25 men, fon e melde of a _countly. 
Kere the Gendeſe durſt not car: he carried Porto Vecehid, 
and, May the 3d; blocked up r| eso of Baſtia, but was [ooh 
obliged to retire. Te then feparat his force 8 ſucceſpfal 
in his conqueſts, . and came again before: Ba Which ſoon 
ſubinitted to him, His court grew brilliant, and he'c onfe 
| titles of nobility upon Ris Principal cburtiers. 
1 Joly, murmurs were ſpread of vieat dlaicfaRiond, 
from the want oi Theodore's promiſed; fuccours: on 
r hand, a conſiderable armament ſailed from Bareelons, 
ſuppoſed in his favour. At the ſame time France und 


ngland-ſtrialy: fordade chelr RO 32 to aſſiſt the. 
iH ce Sept. the id,; Theodore 1 at 1 general 5 
aſſerndly; and aſſured his ſubjects atiew y-arrival-of . 
the ſo much wanted ſaccours, (Debates ran high 7 and The- 
odore was w underſtand, that before the end of Otoberhe 


muſt e N or make good his* W 4 ; 5 


15 razoDann 


Ale regeived in the mean time large{ſums;,! but nobody knew 
whence they came: he armed ſome barques, and chaſed thoſe 
of. the Genoeſe which lay near the iſland. He nom inſtituted 
the Order of Deliverance, in memory of his delivering the 
country from the dominion of the Genoeſe. The monies be 
had received he cauſed to be new goinedꝭ and his affairs ſeemed 


” 


to have a promiſing aſpect: but the ſeene;preſently;chang 
dec 


* 4 


affectionately embracing them, be took. his e 
returned on ſhore, and went immediately to their re pective poſts 


barked at Rouen, and arrived at Amſterdam, ati 8 


Italian domeſtics; took up his quarters at an inn and the 
he ſoon obtained a protection, and found ſome.mercharits, who 
engaged to furniſn him with a great quantity of ammunition 
fon his faithful iſlanders. He accordingly went onboard a 
frigate of, fiſty - two guns, and 150 men but was ſoon; after- 

wards ſeized at Naples in the houſe of the Dutch conſul, and 
ſent priſoner to the fortreſs of Cueta. This uphappy king, 
hoe courage had raiſed him ig a Mrane, , not dy;a-ſneceftion 
of bloody acts, but by the, free choice hf an oppreſſed mation, 
for many years ſtruggled with fortungt asd: left no means un- 
tried arhich policy, could attempt, toatecaver\ his fivn. At 
Hength he ghoſe for his retirement this geuntry, whers he might 
enjoys that liberty, which he had;ſo.yaihly.endeavopurcgy to to 
his Corſicans; but his ſituation herexby degrees, grawnnreſthet; | 
and he was reduced ſo low, us. tobe feveral years before his 
death, a prifener for debt in Ring hen o er The 
52 j v8 Ee: 
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To the honour. of ſome private perſons, 2 charitable cons | 
"tribution was ſet on foot for him, in 1753; and, in 1757 at 
the experice of a gentleman, a marble monument was erected 
to his memory in/the church-yard of St. Anne" F Weſtrninſter,! 
in Loot inſeription: 1 | 15 

„ Near this place is el 3 


aac) . 


a "5 - | Wi died in this Pariſh Dec. „„ 
. nde after leaving | ae ils a 
1 2 at The King's-bench priſon, . _ 5 5 
e 5 N A the peneln of the Act of Inſolvency: | Ty 
” „ Aa pop of which ad 
his kingdom of 1 . | 
api 2 of his creditors. 


The ve, gregt 2 to a level brin 
2 be _ flaves, and . 0 
But Theodore this 2 1 earn d ere dead. 
Fate pour d its Jeifon on his living kcal; 
© Beſtow'd a kingdom, and deny'd him * 


" THEODORET, an illuſtrious writer of the ur "Y 
was born at Antioch about the year 386, of parents diſtinguiſhed 
by their piety as well as 3 wealth. His birth - was ac- 
companied: with miracles before and after, which he himſelf 
relates in his (e Religious Hiſtory;“ for, if we may believe 
Rim, as Du Pin, though a Papiſt, very wiſely puts il, it was 
g ers of a religi ous man, called edonius, that 

gra 


8 
* 2 A F 4 15 * * 
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his mother to a ſon, and bring him into 
che World, When the holy anchorite promiſed her this bleſſi ing, 
the engaged herſelf on her part to devote him to God; 
ycalling\him' 'Theodoretus, which ſignifies Cr 
given by God, or devoted to God, he was ſent at ſeven years 
of age to i monaſtery, Where he learned the ſciences, the- 
ology, and devotion. He had for his maſters Theodorus of 
—_ and St. John Chryſoſtom, and made under them. 
Y "Uncommon! p jw His Jearniing and goodneſs be- 


* . * 


de he hy ot not upon that account change clic 
his habitation or r mander of living, but found out a way to 
* the Exerciſes" of a religious life with the function of 


a clerg After the death of his parents, he diſtributed: 


his whöle e intieritanoe to the poor, and reſerved nothing at all 
to himſelf. The bimoprie of Cyrus becoming vacant about 
1 the "biſhop of: Antioch ordained. Theodofet 2 his | 
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„ __ THEODNORET. 


a, in the province of Euphrateſia, an unpleaſant and 
barren country, but very populous. The inhabitants. com- 
8 ſpake the Syriac tongue, few of them underſtanding 

reek ; they were almoſt all poor, rude, and barbarous; many. 
of them were engaged in profane ſuperſtitions, or in fuch 


_ groſs errors as rendered them more like Heathens than Chriſ- 
tians. The learning and ork of 'I'heodoret, which were 
IT 


really very great, ſeemed to qua 
he remained in this, and. diſcha ped. all the offices of a 72 
biſhop and goad man. He was afterwards engaged in the Neſ- 
torian quarrels, very much againſt his will; but,, as ſoon as 
he Sw free himſelf, retired to his ſee, fpent his life in com- 
poſing books and doing good acts, and died there in 457, aged 
ſeventy and upwards. He wrote Commentaries upon the 
Holy Scriptures; an © Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ;” a !“ Religious 
Hiſtory,” containing the lives and praiſes of thirty monks, 
and ſeyeral other things, which are ſtill extant. 
Gregt encomiums have been been beſtowed upon this writer, 

« Of all the fathers,” fays Du Pin, who have 'tampoſed 
works of different kinds, Theodoret is one of thoſe who hath 
ſucceeded the very beſt in every kind. Some have been excel- 
nt writers in matters of controverſy, but bad interpreters of 
Serxipture; others have been good hiſtorians, but bad divines; 
fome; have had good ſucceſs in morality, who; have, had no {kil 
in, doArinal points; thoſe who have applied themſelves to 


C 
* 


confute Paganiſm by their own principles and authors, have 


uſyally had little knowledge in the myſteries, of our, religion; 


| % 
and laſtly, it is very rare for thoſe hu have addicted themſelves 
to works of piety to be good critics. -, Theodoret had all theſe 
qualities; and it may be ſaid, that he hath. 6qually deſerved the 
name of à good interpreter, divine, hiſtqriany; Writef in gon- 


that kind, according to the judgement of | the learned Photius. 
His ſtyle, ſaith that able critic; is eee A c%mmen- 


tary; for he explains, in juſt and ſigniffcaimt terms, whatloryer, 
is obſcure and difficult in the text, and renders the mind more 
fit to read and underſtand it by the pleaſantneſa and elegance of 
his diſcourſe, , He never wearies his teaden with long digreſ- 
ſions, but on the contrary labours to inſtrnct him clearly, neatly, 


and methodically, in every thing that ſeems hard. He never 
departs from the purity and elegance of the Attig dialect, unleſs. 


when he is obliged to ſpeak. of abſtruſe matters, to which the 


. 


ears are not accuſtomed: for it is certain that he paſſes over 


nothing thee berg explicaton pay x i» ord e 


will and, him to govern that church. Cyrus was g city of | 
Syria, 


ify him for a better ſee; yet 


find any interpreter 1 unfolds 1 Ailicalties 
better, and leaves Done things obſcure. We may find many 
o hers who $64 33 ar explain clearly, but we ſhall find 
few, who. hay en nothing which needed illuſtrationg, 
without being iffuſe,-- e. without running out into di- 

eſſions, at aſt lch as are not abſolutely neceſſary to clear 
15 matter in hand. Vet this is What Theodoret has obſerred 
throughout his commentaries, in which he hath opened the 
text admirably. well by his accurate inquiries, As this extract 
from Du Pin may ſeem to ſavour of: panegyric 2, little, we 
will qualify i it with a p e from Bea uſobre, a learned and 
judiclous proteſtant, who, in his Hiſtory of the Manichees, ſpeaks 
of thus father i in the following terms []: Theodoret is, in 
my opinion, one of the moſt valuable of the fathers, He ig 
learned; he reaſons well, eſpecially in his 83 againſt 
the Greek hereſies of his times: he # a good literal interpreter 
of the Scriptures. I cannot help admiring his prudence and 
moderation, when I conſider that he ended his Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory at the time when the Veen quarrels, in which ha 
was ſo 1 intereſted, began. „I fear, his zeal againſt 
heretics 1 impoſed 9 eg s ranch, as his admiration 
for the h 32 2 755 
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been. an; exceſli ye prog lity 3 MT bes 

The. 'works of 0 ret were. at's FA Greek ve 
| T ee at Paris, 1642, in 4 Ml., fatio;/ to 

eſui Garner. a d,. in 1684, a fifth, conſiſting of 

other pieces, which, had never been printed before, of ſuppo- 
ſititious, Hens! | e and an account of 1 
life, princip -writings of. Theodoret. The Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hi 11 2 7751 Theodoret, which, is divided into five books, 

is a kind of. ſupp lement to: [ Socrates. and Sozome Sozomen, as bei 
written after + hg about anno 450. It begins where Euſe>. 
bius — off, that is, at the 5 of the Arian hereſy in 3224 and 


ends. vv before the innin of: the Neſtorian herefy, 

It has N ate 25 pobliſhed y Valefius, with a 

nl the other gi ehaſtical hiſtorians, and xepublithed. With ad. 
Ke, ading, at London, 2720, in 3 volk, folio... 
S, an. 3 Greek post, was born i in the 

bft 115 l Mia or about 5 50. years n Gn 

% f Marit + War füt in a e ee 
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but en he cannot be underſtood of 9 Wis 


baue imaglined; becauſe, When he reckons up' tis travels, he puts 
Sicily among the: foreign countries he viſited. He means Me- 
gara in Achala, as appears alſo from his own'verfes, for he pra 
the gods to turn away a threatenin war from the eity of Nies. 
tous; now Ovid calls the fame Megara, Alcathoe. We have 
Abruf work sf his extant, of ſomewhat more than theufand 
nes, which is acknowledged to be an uſeful ſummary of pre. 
eepts and reſſections; which, however, has ſo little. of the genius 
and fte of poetry in it, that, as Plutarch ſajd, it may more 
ee alle Carmen than Poema 8 In ſhort; theſe 
veoh Sententiz, - or Precepts, are col ted in the ſimpleſt 
manner, withont the leaſt ornament or diſguiſe ; and, as we 
know they were chicfty employed in the inſtreiction of children, 
ſo it is reaſonable to Wc they were ut into verſe, merely 
for the ſake of affiſting the mem Kiesen reckons this 
author among the moſt extravagant Wie ptuaries, and cites fome 
of his verſes to juſtify the cenfure; and Suidas, in the account 
of his works, mentions a piece tie 4 Exhortations, or 
Admonitions, which he ſays was ſtained with a mixture of 
impure love and diſhoneſt nottons: 
ſent are, however, entirely free rot any thing of this' "king, 
which has made ſome 'itnagite that"they: were hot left in this 
— condition by the author, but that the Jewd' and groſs afe 
es may have been taken out, and the void ſpaces filled up 
with wiſe and graver fentences. They have been very often 
| ae. both with and without Latin vetſi ions, 9 are to be 22 
| in all the cblletions of the Greek minor poets. | 
' THEOPHANES{Proxorovitch), 55 hiſtorian Abd may 
5 ranked among thoſe to whom Ruſſia ig chie \ Indebted 1 
the introduction of polite literature, was the 1 of A burger 
of Kiof; bern in dat city June g, 1681; and b | | 
name :of Eliſha JOY Untſer his uncle Theo 
the ſeminary in the *Bratſk6i' copvent àt Ke „he rommience: 


his ſtudies, and Was well grounded in the rudiments 'of 'the 


Greek, Latin, and Hebrew tongnes. "Thouptr" his Uncle died 
in 1692, he completed his education in that femiliary;; anch in 
1698, in the eighteenth yeat of his agę, We elle to Fo 
He 'refided' three years a 1 where, pelide 3 Ford t 
knowledge E Italian, he -acquir a tafte* 5 kne's | 
improve Himſelf in, philoſop M nd divinity; On. His retur 
to Kiof, he read leklures on the Latin and Vo Ian ar | dl: 
poetry in the (ame nd. in which he had been e 
and, with the monaſtic'habit/ aſſumed the*nathe of Theophanes 
| Before he had attained the 25th. year of his age, he, COT 


7 


[4] 10 libro legend po rost. 07" Coxe's CE Nad V. p. 239. 
. | | /poimed 


Tue verſes we have at pre- | 
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: of wo BY 
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THEOPHA | * os 


,ointed rege, the ſecond office in the ſeminary, nd profeſſor 
of: philoſopt Is 1706, he diſtinguiſhed Hi Ye by ſpeaki 
a Latin o en before Peter the Great; and ſtill more by a 


ſermon W be 1769, he preached before the ſame monarch 
after the ba Pultawa. Having once attracted the notice, 
he ſoon ne the — of Peter, who was ſo captivated 
with his ou talents, ſuperior learning, and (polite. addreſs, ns 
to ſelect him for. a companion in the enſuing campaign) againſt 
the Turks; a ſure prelude to his future advancement. In 19112, 
Theophanes was nominated abbot of Bratſkoi, rector of the ſe- 
minary, and profeſſor of divinity. His cenſures againſt the ig- 
norance and indolence of the Ruſſian clergy, and his endeavours. 
to promote 4 taſte: for polite literature among his brethren, iren» 
dered him a-fit inſtrument in the hands of Peter for the refor- 
4 of the church, and the final abolition of the patriarchal 
He was placed at the head of the ſynod, of which 
215 aſtical eſtabliſhment he himſelf drew the plan; was created 
biſhop of Pleſcof; and, in 1720, archbiſhop. of the ſame dio» 
ceſe::; ſoon after the acceſſion of Catharine he was conſecrated 
archbiſhop of Novogorod and metropolitan of all Ruſſia; and 
died in 1736. Beſide various ſermons and theolo 155 diſqui- 
ſitions, he wrote a treatiſe on rhetoric, and on t les for 
Ly and Selavonian poetry; he compoſed verſes in the Latin 
language; and was author of 2 4 Life of Peter the Great, 
which unfortunately terminates with the battle of Pultawa. In 


_ this performance the prelate has, notwithſtanding his natural 


partiality to his bene factor, avoided thoſe ſcurrilous abuſes; of 
the conttary party, which frequently diſgrace the beſt hiſtories ; 
A particularly candid in! 4 ct - epic nl 
rom grounded EX , formed A' OPt- 
nion of the talents of — as to employ him in com- 
poſing the de which concerned theological: queſtions, and 
even many that related to civil affairs. Theophanes may 
be ſaidy not only to have cultivated::the ſciences, aud to have 
promoted them during his life, but likewiſe to have left a le 
70 his cbhntrymen, for their further pr after his deceaſe, 
by maintaining in his epiſcopal palace fifty boys, whoſe educa 
tion he fuperintended : under his-auſpices they were inſtructed | 
in fomign ges, and in various buagohes. of polite know- 
 ledgs, wfüch has been ee. cenſured by as many profane * 
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© THEOPHILUS, — the pfiniitive 


was educate]: a heathen, and 'afterwards cdnverted to Chriſ 


acer u. Some have imagined that he is the perſon to 
whom St. Luke dedicates the Acts of the Apoſtles, but they 
were groſs miſtaken; for this Theophilus was fu fat from be- 
ing eon orary with. St. Luke and the apoſtles, that he was 
not ordaĩned bithop! of. Antioch till: agab 170; and he governed 
this church twelve or thirteen years. He. was u vigorous op: 
of certain heretics of his time, and conipoſed 'a great 
number of works, all of which are loſt, except three books to 
Autolycliis, à learned Heathen of his acquaintance, Who had 
undertaken to vindieate his o religion againſt that of the 
Chriſtims.'” The firſt book is properly a diſeourſe between him 
and Autolycus, in anſwer to What this Heuthen had ſaid againſt 
Chriſtianity. /-/The ſecond is to convince him of the falſhood of 
his own, and the truth of the Chriſtian religion. In the third, 
after having proved that the writings of the Heathens are full of 
abſurdities and contradĩctions, he vindioates the dôctrine and 
the lives of the Chriſtians from thoſe falſe and feandalous impu- 
tations which were then brought :agaimit them? Laſtly, at 
the end of his work, he adds an hiſtorical chronolbgy! from the 
| ſry of of the world to his own time, to prove, that the 
of Moſes is at once the moſt ancient and the trueſt; and 
rs from this little epitome,” how welt this: author was 
os — with profane hiſtory. | Theſe three books are filled 
with a wen variety of curious! diſquilitions/concerni the opi- 
tions wag and philoſophers, and there are but fe things 
in then por desc to the doctrines of the Chriſtian 
religion. Not t that Theophiliis was ignorant of theſe doctrines; 
but, having compoſed his works for the conviction of a Pagan, 
he inſiſted rather on the external evidence or proofs from with: 
out, as beiter adapted, in his opinion to the purpoſe. His ſtyle 
i is elegant, and the turn of his thought very agteeable; and this 
little ſpecimen is nn, . mat he was indecd's very 
eloquent ahn e it mg e % T 
Ihe piece is entitled, in the Greek tnamiſoripns, = The books 
of Theophilus to Autolycus, concerning the faith: _ the Chrif- 
tians, agarnft the malicioys ee 
were /publifhed, witk a Latin verſion}. by Commun en = 
Zurich, in 1846. They were afteiwards ſubjoined to Juſtin 
yr 's wotksz r at e in jig and 1636; then er 


Tito Ruß; und that the . was in- . 927 th Clerc? 8 Hiſt. Jive. a 
elined to follow his advice, but was pre- Ruſſie, p. 262; and Hiſt. Mod. p. 65, 


vented. by his dea _»This 66. 

atiecdote Mr, Coxe* would not VERS... ME, Fabric, Bibl. Grec. lib, v. c. 1.— 
adppt, (though fie could not Controvert t) Cave. Hiſt. literar, 1251 „I. 
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THEOPHRASTUS, 455 


Bſhed it Oxford: 1684, in Tzmno, under the inſpection of Dr. 
Fell; and, atis by Jo. Chiiſt. Walfius, at re, 1793s 


| in 8vo. 2 219717 10 72 At 


It is newnirkeble;" that this patriarch af Antioch oy abe/firlt 
hl * N term aps. ger er er abs e gen 
Godhead. 


te 3 Us SM 


. HEOPHRASTUS, 'a great -philoſopher:of antiquity, was 
the ſon of a fuller at „a eity in Leſbas f. His feſt 
maſter was Leucippus, not the famous. Leugippus, who was a 


ſcholar of Zens, ut of his own town and country: from whence 
he went to Plato's ſchooll at Athens, and afterwards ſetiled in 
Ariſtotle's, where he ſoon diſtinguiſfied himſelf: from the reſt of 


his diſeiples. His new maſter, charmed with the readineſs of 
his wit, arid-ſwectnels ofthis. elocution, changed his name, which 


was Tyrtamus, tolfthat of Euphraſtus, which ſignifies one who 
ſpeals wellz but this name not ffciently expreſſing the great efti- 


mation he had 4 5 . of his genius and 120 he aſter- 


| ple, i den 665 — eee {6s reg is tre” | 


ays he, 4 more fertile than Plato? Philoſophers ſay, that Jupit 


were he to: ſpeak Greek, would ſpeak in his manner. bs. 


more nerwous than Ariſſotled more ſweet than Theophraſtus N51 
In ſome of his epiſtles to Atticus; he calls him his friend; and 


that his works were ſamiliar to him, and tftat the reading 
had afforded: him abundance of pleaſure. Ariſtotle re- 


= concerning) him and Califthenes, another of his ſeholats, 
what, Plato. Had ſaid- of Ariſidtie himſelf and Nenocrates, that 
Caliſthenes had a dull invention and ſluggiſſi fancy, andi that 


Theophraſtus, on the contrary, was fo ſprightly, acute, and 


penetrating, as ta comprehend at onde all that was to:be:known 
of a thing; ſo that the one wanted ſpurs to prick bum forward, 
the other, reins to hold him iin 3 

It is faid; ue e 8 ſcholars, 3 N ane to 
grow in years, and with no pro living. much lon 
begged. bf bim to name his: ſy 5: ; and en Be bach cf wo 
perſons, in the ſchool on hom the choice dould fall; Menedemus 


the Rhodbany/ and Theophraſtus the Leſbian, be determined _ | 
choice in the: followi manner: he ordered wine to betbrough 


him of Rhodes and and 'talting of* both ſaid . 
were excellent in 8 end] the ſirſt indetd iſtiong, bee 
Leſbos- more aa — he Oe tha 


wade —— upon his rj wacker g fo Adhens 9 fo 


F de dit. ——— — | 
Chalcls; : 
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Cgalcisz which he did, leſt the re ebe af vainſt 
him, as they had proceeded againſt Socrates, for having If poke 
Irreverently of their gods. G8 
Whatever was the cauſe, Theop raſtus. ſuctteded Ariſtotle ; in 
tlie ad year of the 114th Olympiad, or about (324 before Chriſt; 
and his name became ſo famous through all Greece, that he had, 
:ſoon after, near two thouſand ſcholars.” In tlie fourth year of 
ithe 118th Olympiad, Sophocles, not the'tragic: poet, but ſon of 
Am Paende was at that time chief magiſtrate; N r 
"a T5 to be made, prohibiting, upon pain of death, any philo- 
ſopher to teach in the public 'ſchosls, unleſs he was licenſed by 
the ſenate and people. This lau was made under a pretext of 
regulating the government, and hindering pr fic aſſemblies, but 
in reality to arinoy Theophraſtus. By this decree he baniſhed 
all the philoſophers out of the city, and Theophratus among 


the reſt; but 1 year following Philo, a e Ariſtoile, 


accuſed Sophocles of having acted re 7 laid a fine 
n him of five hundred Aba and calſed home the philofo- 
Phbera; by which means Theophraſtus returning, was feinſtated 


In his ſchool. He was in this more fortunatel than Ariſtotle, | 


ho was forced to ſubmit to his proſecutot Eutymedon; and he 
Fe ſo ee ewe by e e your Agnonides, mou: 
cuſing him of impiety, very y eſcaped fromobeing 

himſelf: . and indeed 4 character given of him is, that he 


Was a man of ſingular rudence, zcalous for the public Fir 
hen | 


laborious, officious, affable, liberal. | Plutarchifafs{v};- 
Ereſus was oppreſſed: with : tyrants, rue! had: uſurped" the -go- 
vernment, that. he joined wi his cbuntrymen Phlidbash) not the 


famous ſtatuary, and out of his byrn eſtate contributed with him 
to arm thoſe who had been baniſhed; who, re- enteri the city, 
expelled the walten ind reſtored the Wen iſle of Eeſbos io its 


liberty. ain ig 8 40 F516 * © 10 S413 kl 91 3. 113 B to 


His many and excellent accompliſhments did not only arqoir 


him the good- will of the people but the eſtèem imdifamiliarity 


of kings. He was the friend offCaflander, fuccefforgt Aridens, | 
brother to Alex ander he Greatz lin the kingdomrof Macedon'; - 


and Ptolemy, ſon of Lagus, and: fipſt Kiag f Egy pi, kept a 
, coniſtant correſpondence with this philoſophè r. 1:Atalafthe; died, 


nere out with extreme old lage and eee xg la- 


mentedi him, andi all thei Achern ffir at his!fuhgral/ Ci- 
dero TN that Theophraſtus Nee en f e 

£ death bed, fun havi n to led andocrows ſo 
re a life, which was uſalefs:to 


[1}:Plutarch. .adivirl, Colt. J Dcr que Bb, n. 'S 
. 5 19 „ BY yy ten 6 


nig While / ſhe bad allerte 
men an extreme: ſhort life, though ĩt was of thed greateſt :conſe- | 
quence to them to live long: e the age ofcrhen Was ex- 


ded 


tended © eater: mp years, ah lives ele be im- 
rag by an univerſal knowledge, and all arts and 8 
brog ht v2 eQtion.”. And St. Jerom aſſures us, that, „t 


ed and ſeven ears of age, Theophraſtus lamented that 
hey 5 10 dig, juſt, when he began to know! how to line. But 


d, in fact, much more reaſon to com Tay ANF bis philoſophy, 
0 


10 uffering him ta bemoan himſelf. m.ſo ridiculous a Manner; 


- and r ponbanng taught him to think. were iam, 


e natural, order and conſtitution of things. Men ipend 
long lives in ſuper rfluous and vain purſuits, and then complain 


they have not time enough for neceſſary acquiſitions : whereas | 
they have, Sit is very reaſonable to ſuppoſe, more than enough 


to acquire all that heſongs to the perfection and happineſs of 


their, natures, b xeophraſtus talked much better ſenſe to his 


[hola rs, when they came to him jult before he died, ang, aſked 
him if if be had. ,A0% thipg to ſay fee 720 Nathings. anſwered 
he, “ but, the 555 af man loſeth many pleaſures for the ſake 
of glory; that bona 195 is Woro-unproſitable than the love of 


fame, hic ich, prp 3 th ing 515 a diſtance, but deceiyeth 
in the poſſe 9 78 


beſtowed, f is not worth: having, ou -will ſave a great deal of 


trouble and e ang it it abate not your e aui ; 


honour may ſtill happen. to be your reward. Remember only, 


that in lte there are many uſeleſs things, and but few which | 
tend o 4 ſolid 800d. Thele were his | k words, ad wile ones - 


In i imitation of is _ Ariſtotle, he compoſed an e 
number of works; and, indeed, we . not find that any of the 
ancients exceeded 
reckons, up more than two hundred different, tracts, and the ſub- 
jects of \ which the ropeeds, but the greateſt part are loſt. Thoſe 


that 4 are, nine books of the 2 8 of plants; ſix of | 


the. oy Cauſes f tos” 2 book <* | Of. ſtones; 185 Of winds ;? 
« Of fires. any "Of honey; % Of, the 17 of fair, weather; 
« Of. the 95 e Ol ide igns of rain; .“ Of 
ſmells; 5 5 855 To the. 5 85 . Of. wearinels g. 
f 15 OE re kation gs t PET . 1 2 bh 
. f- Pl 7 Ohe 10 eh change 
ar, 6 nim: eb a6, Nee en 
mals i kj ieh re ASIA 
ure 7 remain o 175 4 among whic namely, 


1 " has heed, by fac tbe 1 nao 


1948 5 40 gntextain.A 
tan nf all [gr eminent d 
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| 5 efore, my ail 99 les, be content. 11 you can 
contemn the eſte Song men, which, conſidering how: it is uſually 


him, in this. reſpect. —_— aertius 


2 ci th 


, jo fol Achridia, and metropoli>. 
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| iWthe-leventh century. ewes vs av cated, at Conſtan- 
e After he was made biſhop he Taboured* diligently to 
extend the faith of Chriſt in his dioceſe, When there were ſtil 
muny inßidels; but met with moch difficulty, and many evils of 
' which he occaſiondlly e complains in his « Jes.” He was biſhop 
in 10%, and Probably, forne years earlier. _— on 0 
Is uncertain- Fhe oe f this biſhog are various. 
<Comthentariz in quatuor Evangelia, + folio, Pelle 1631. Theſe 
as well as the reſt of his Commentaries gte very much taken 
drom St. Chr ryſoftont.” 2. 1 Commentaries on the Acts of 
the Apoſtles, Greek and Latin, ö 1 with ſoine ora. 
tions Fo other fathers, "Colon. «Commentaries on 
Se. Paul x epiſtles, Greek ha — io, Londini, 1636. 
rw Commentaries In Four of the Minor Prophets: namely, 
bakuk, Jonas, Naham, and Hoſea, Svo, Latin, Paris, 
1589. The commentaries of Theoph Mact on all the twelve 


minor prophets are ſaid to be extant in Greek; in fome' public I 
| library on the continent.” 5. e . -five Epiſtles,” publiſh- 

ed in wk, with notes, by Jo eurſtus, 4to, Leyden, h, 
1617. They are alfo in the — Patrum. 6. Three be 
or four ſmaller tracts fore of which are rather doubtful. | an 


THEVENOF (Me tcnrszpee), librarian to the king of 


Eranes;! And e we writer of travels, was born at Parrs in 177 
4621 [A], and had fearcely gone through his acadertiical ſtudies, 10 
when he diſcovered a Paffon for viſiting foreign countries. "fin 
At firſt he ſa only part of urope; but then he'took great care to : 
ure very particular informatic sand memoirs from thoſe who rio 
1 travelled-over other parts of: ate globe, and out of thofe com- we 
la 

0 

ten 

tha! 

the 

de 8 

ae ravelled tr, to A oth 21 s np n Fs own whe 
knowledge. Another paſſion in him, 5 rong with WH muc 
that for travelling, was to collect 'fearce books in all ſciences, h.. 
97 5 in piſSlophy, mathematics, and hiſtory; and in this their 
__ be ſatd/'to have To his whale Hfe. When he had the 8 hair 
>the wk 's library — it is one of the beſt furniſhed vour 

No Sbrope hs RE e e d volumes ate in it, which band; 
hehadih Firn Beſides printedbooks, hebrought a great many I latte 
manuſeripts in French, Cosi wit, th, Spanitly 16 „Ladin, Greek, me 


Hebrew, 8 e Able T 
2 7 5 oy i Fee #his turn Fomhas 


4 lake 52 1A o got Pons: 5 
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Conſtantineple, upon which there are bas- relieſs and inſcriptions | 
of almoſt two thouſand years old, may be reckoned among the 
curioſities of his library. He ſpent moſt of his time among ip | 
books, without aiming at any. poſt of figure or profit; he had, 
however, two honourable employments ; for he aſſiſted at a con- 
clave held after the death of pope Innocent X. and was the 
French king's envoy at Genoa. He was attacked with what is 
called a flow fever in 1692, and died October the fame year at 
the age of ſeventy-one. According to the account given, he 
managed himſelf very improperly in this illneſs: for he diminiſſi: 
ed his ſtrength by abſtinence, while he ſhould have increaſed. it 
with hearty food and ſtrong wines, which was yet the more ne- 
ceſſary on account of his great age. Thevenot's Travels into- 
the Levant, &c.“ were publiſhed in Engliſh, in the year 1687, 
folio; they had been publiſhed in French, at Paris, 1663, folio, 
He wrote alſo L' Art de nager,” the Art of Swimming, 12mo, 


1696, 1 5 
THIERS (Joun PayT1sT), a learned doctor of the Sor= 
bonne, and a celebrated writer of the ſeventeenth centenary, was 
born at Chartres, about 1636. He proſeſſed belles-lettres at Paris, 
and became curate of Vibray, in the dioceſe of Mans, where he 
compoſed ſeveral of his works, and where he died in February 28, 
1703, aged ſixty-five. He left a great many works which are 
now ay ſeldom read, though they are very learned and very often 
lingular. | 1 e . 
© The Hiſtory of Perukes, is one of his moſt known and cu- 
rious books. "He deſigned it againſt thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who 
were not contented to wear their own hair. The year 1629, 
(ſays he) is the epoch of perukes in France. He maintains, that 
no clergyman: wore a peruke before the year 1660, and pre- 
tends that there is no inſtance. of it in antiquity. He obſerves, 
that cardinal de Richelieu was the firſt who wore a calot; and that 
the biſhop of Evreux having prefixed to the life of St. Francis 
de Sales, (which he preſented to pope Alexander VIII.) a print 
wherein that ſaint appeared with a leather cap on, the pope had 
much ado to accept that book, attended with ſuch an irregularity. 
M. Thiers exclaims againſt thoſe eccleſiaſtics, who powder 
their perukes, and wear them of a different colour from their own 
hair. He anſwers the arguments, that may be alledged in fa- 
vour of the clergy, As for what concerns their beard and their 
bands; he ſays, no eccleſiaſtic wore a band before the middle of 
laſt century. There have been many variations about their beard. 
Sometimes ſhaying was looked upon as a kind of effeminacy, and 
a "ons beard appeared very ſuitable with the ſacerdotal gravity z 
and ſometimes a venerable -beard was accounted a piece of 
bude and ſtatelineſs. When cardinal d' Angennes went about to 
| take poſſeſſion of his biſhopric of Mans in 1556 he wanted 
vor, — | h 


' 
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1 tels b der from the king to be admitted with his kong, 
ind which he could not reſoſve to cut. M Thiers acknow- 
hogs thoſe variations about the beard ;- but he maintains, that 
tlie iſeipline has been conſtant and tmiform as to perukes; and 
therefore, he ſays, they ought to be laid aſide, and beſeeches the 
pope ad the king to foppreſs uch a novelty; :: 
Among his other works are, 2: *© Traits des Superſtitions 
qui regardent les Sacremens, 4 vols. 12mo, à book eſteemed 
agreeable and uſeful by thoſe of his own communion, z. 
«"Traite de Vexpoſition du Saint Sacrament, de I' Autel,“ 1663, 
12mo.” Some have eſteemed this his beſt production. Many 
ther articles are enumerated by his biographers, but few of 
them intereſting in this country. 
_ - THIRLBY (STyYan), L L. D, a very ingenious and learned 
Engliſh critic, was the ſon of Mr. Thirlby, vicar of St. Mar- 
garet's in Leiceſter, and born about 1692 N He receiy- 
ed his education firſt at Leiceſter, under the Rev. Mr. Kilby, from 
whoſe School he was ſent in three years to Jeſus College, 


Cambridge, and ſhewed early in life great promiſes of excellence, 
- From his mental abilities no ſmall degree of future eminence 8 
was preſaged: but the fond hopes of his friends were unfortu- , 
nately defeated by a temper which was naturally indolent and i 


quarrelſome; and by an unhappy addiction to drinking. Among 65 
dis early productions of ingenuity was a Greek copy of verſes : 


on the Queen of Stfeba's viſit to Solomon. He publiſhed “ An vi 
anſwer to Mr. Whiſton's Seventeen Suſpicions concerning Atha- gi 
paſius, in his Hiſtorical Preface, 1712 [c];” and obtained a 10 
fellowſhip of his college by the expreſs delire of Dr. Aſhton. + 
who ſaid, © he had had the honour of ſtudying with him when ay 
young: though he afterwards ſpoke very contemptuouſly of be 
755 D] as the editor of * Juſtin Martyr,” which appeared in 5 
1723, in folio; and the dedication to which has always been II 
<onfidered as a maſterly production, in ſtyle particularly. Thus ; 
far Mr. Thirlby went on in the: divinity line; but his verſatility D. 
Jed him to try the round of what are called the learned profeſſions. . 
His next purſuit was phyſic, and for a while be was called for 
Doctor. He then ſtudied the civil law, in which he lectured 
while the late Sir Edward Walpole was his pupil; but he was It 
A careleſs tutor, ſcarcely ever reading lectures. The late learned | his 
Dr. Jortin, who was one of his pupils, was very early in life re- 555 
commended by him to tranſlate ſome of Euſtathius's notes for by ; 
[a] otes of Bowyer, p. 31; en- u „ Pazrace.—it appears by WW 4 
1 ee — oP LL] 25 155 14 und ee ee Fat Mr \ Hor 
© [e] «© Written by one very young, and, Thirlby was then « about 20 years old. 2 
he may add, at ſuch e ee as man [y] The proof of this aſſertion 99 — 7 


neceſſary avocations and a very unſettled a letter of Dr. Amon, "annexed to | 
Kate of bealth would ſuffey him to beſtow xticle, p. 37% Hh 


—- 


? 
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the uſe-of i 57 Pope's Homer, and complained that Pope have 
ing accepted and approved, his performance, never | teſtified wer 
curioſity or defire to ſee. him DY The civil daw/lige diſpleaſ- 
| „„ to common law, and had chambers taken for 
him in the Temple 2 Andrew. Reid, with a view of 
being entered af that ſociety, and being called to the bar; hut af 
this ſcheme he likewiſe grew weary, He came, however, to 
London, to the houſe of his friend ſir Edward Walpole, who 
precured for him the office of a king's. waiter in the port of 
London, in May, 1741, a ſinecure place, worth about ol. per 
annum. While he was in ſir Edward's houſe, he kept a miſeel- 
laneous book of memorables, containing whatever was ſaid or 
done amiſs by Sir Edward or any part of his family. The re- 
mainder of his days were paſſed in private lodgings, where he 
lived ina very retired manner, ſeeing oniy a few friends, and in- 
dulging occalionally in exceſſive drinking, being ſometimes in 2 
ſtate of intoxication for five or ſix weeks together; and, as is 
uſual with ſuch men, appeared to be ſo even when ſober; and 
in his cups he was jealous and quarrelſome. An acquaintance 
who found him one day in the ſtreets haranguing the crowd, and 
took him home by gentle violence, was afterwards highly eſteemed. 
by Thirlby for not relating the ſtory. He contributed ſome notes 
to Theobald's.Shakſpeare; and afterwards talked of an editon of 
his own. Dr. Jortin undertook to read over that Poet, with 
2 view to mark the paſſages where he had either imitated Greek 
and Latin writers, or at leaſt had fallen into the ſame thoughts and 
expreſſians. Thirlby, howeyer, dropthis:deſign; but left a Shak + 
ſpeare, with ſome abuſive femarks on Warburton in the margin 
of the: firſt volume, and a very few attempts at emendations; 
which fir Edward Walpole, to whom he bequeathed all his books 
e lent to Dr. Johnſon when he was preparing his va- 
able edition, of “ Shakſpeare for the preſs; and the name gf 
Thirlby appears in it as a commentator. He died Dec. 19, 1753, 
As. the edition of Juſtin Martyr” was the magnum opus of 
Dr. Thirlby, and he is a writer of whom little has ever hitherto 
been ſaid, this article ſhall be enlarged. with the opinions of 
ſome. eminent ſcholars on that performancgſgee. 
„The learned Mr, Thirlby, fellow of ;Feſus college, is pub- 
liſhing a new edition of Jullin Martyr's two Apologies, and 
his Dialogue with I rypho the Jew. The Greek text will be 
printed, exatily according to R. Stephen#'s edition. The verſion 
is Langius's, corrected in innumerable places. On the ſame 
page with the text and verſiom are printed the notes and emenda- 5 
tions of the Eqitor, with ſelect notes of all the former editors, = 
2] See Dr, Johnſon's Life of Pope, firtt edition, p. 654 and. ſpe. alſo.a Letter , | 
142, E.. nf Life of Poe, fb K. 15 Ga lr ab „ 
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and of Scaliger, Cauſabon, Salmaſius, Capellus, Valeſius, and 
other learned men. The moſt ſelected places have been collated 
with the MS. from which R. Stephens's edition was taken, and 
the variations are inſerted in their proper places. At the end are 
biſhop Pearſon's notes from the margin of his book, and Dr. 
Davis's notes upon the firſt © Apology ;'. both now firſt printed.“ 
Mr. Bowvxx, in Bibliotheca Literaria,” Ne I. p. 47. 

„ Vou are much miſtaken in thinking Thirlby wants ſome 
money: from you (though in truth he * ou are only taken 
in to adorn his triumph by a letter of applauſe, though I think 


you may ſpare that too; for he is fet forth in his coach, with 


great oſtentation, to viſit his patron. 1 have not had the patience 
to read all his dedication, but have ſeen enough to obſerve, that 
It is ſtuffed with ſelf-conceit, and an inſolent contempt of others, 
Bentley eſpecially, whom he again points out in p. 18 [r]. He 
ſticks not to fling ſcorn upon Futin bimſelF; aq trifling writer, 
beneath his dignity to conſider, and ſo abſurd a reaſoner as only 
| Peſſime lituræ can mend. I have read about ſixty pages of his 
performance, and am really aſhamed to find ſo much ſelf-ſuffi- 
ciency, and inſufficiency. I am almoſt provoked to turn critick 
_ myſelf, and let me tempt you to a little laughter, by promiſing 

to ſhew you ſome conceits upon Juſtin; which are under no name 

in 1 's edition. Dr. Charles Aſhton to Dean Moſs, 
7 f wank ſomebody has told me, that Juſtin Martyr's Apo- 
logy' has been lately publiſhed from Dr., Aſhton's papers; by 
whom I know not. His « Hierocles' ſhews, that Needham was 


not equal to that work: has this the ſame view with regard to 


Thirlby? That man was Joſt 10 the republick of letters ver 


[x] He treats Dr. Bentley in that page 
with the higheſt contempt, as he had done 
before in his preface. He treats. Meric 
Caſaubon and Iſaac Voilius in a manner 
not much different; and of the learned 


Dr. Grabe he ſpeaks in his Preface as fol- 
lows: ** Grabius vir bonus, nec indoctum 


fuit, et in ſcriptis patrum apprime verſa- 


tus, criticus non fuit, neque eſſe potuit, - 


utpote neque ingenio, neque Judicio, neque 
verum dicere licet doctrinã, ſatis ad eam 


rem inſtructus. How different is this. 


from the character given him by that learn- 
ed and truly good man Mr. Nelfen, in his 
« Life of biſhop Bull,“ p. 402. But 
who can mention Dr. Grabe without a deep 
and particular concern for ſo great a man, 
in the very prime of his age, when we ex- 
"pected to reap the fruits of his indefatiga- 
dle ftudies, which were chiefly converſant 


about Chritian antiquities, and who, by 


beſt judge of his great 


an eminent author (Dr. Hicke), is very | 
' aptly compared to a great and mighty 


princes. who dying, leaves behind him 


many plans of noble and curious buildings, | 
foundations of others ; others erected above 
ground, ſome half, others almoſt, and | 
others N N. finiſhed. Such are the re- 


eft us by this great maſter- builder, 
as may appear by the catalogue of his Ma. 
nuſcripta. Still the learned, who could 


him that incenſe of praiſe, which is juſtly 


due to his profound erudition; whereby he 
was qualified to- enlighten che dark and 


obſcure parts of eccleſiaſtical. hiſtory, to 
trace the original frame and ſtate of the 
Chriſtian church; and to reſtore the ſacred 
volumes, the pillars-of our faith, to their 


primitive perfection. Dr. Axu rox, MS, 


Letter, as abovee 


talents, readily offer 
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lurprizingly; he went off, and returned no more.” Myr, Clarke 


of Chichefter to Mr. Bouyer, March 10, 1769898. 
THOMAS (WILLIAM), D. D. biſhop of Worceſter, was 
ſon of Mr. John Thomas, a -linen-draper in the city of Briſtol 
[G6], who lived in a houſe of his own on the bridge in that 
town, Where the biſhop was born on Thurſday, February 2, 
1613, and baptized there in St. Nicholas's church, on the 


: 


e taken out of the Heralds-office 


Friday following. He was of a very ancient and noble : 
57 


* 


as appears Wr tal [ 
| William Thomas lord biſhop of Worceſter in 1688, to prove his 


right to the Herbert arms. His mother was Elizabeth Blount, 
deſcended from the Blounts of  Eldersfield, in the county of 
Worceſter, His grandfather, William Thomas, was recorder 
of Caermarthen, Where he and his family had for a long time 
lived in great credit; and the earl of Northampton, then lord 
preſident. of Wales, gave him this character, “that he was the 
wiſeſt and moſt prudent perſon he ever knew member of a cor- 
poration: this gentleman, after the death of their ſon, under- 
took the care of Tis grandſon ; which truſt he executed with the 
greateſt care and attention, placing him under the tuition of Mr. 
Morgan Owen, . maſter 01 the public ſchool at Caermarthen, 
afterwards biſhop of Landaff: herę he continued till he went to 


St. John's College, Oxford, in the ſixteenth year of his age, in 


Michaelmas term 1629; from hence he removed to Jeſus Col- 
lege, where he took his degree of B. A. 1632, and ſoon after 
w-as choſen fellow of the college, and appointed tutor by the 


principal: here, according to the faſhion of the times, he ſtudied 


much ſchool philoſophy and divinity, epitomizing with his own 


hand all the works of Ariſtotle: he took his degree of M. A. 


Feb. 12, 1634, was ordained deacon by John. Bancroft, biſhop 
of Oxford, at Chriſt Church, June 4; 1637, and prieſt in the 
year following at the ſame place, and by the ſame biſhop. Soon 

after he was appointed vicar of Penbryn, in Cardiganſhire, and. 
chaplain to the earl of Northumberland, who preſented him to 
the vicarage of Laugharn, with the rectory of Lanſedurnen an- 
nexed. This preſentation being diſputed, he determined to give 
it up; but the earl encouraged him to perſevere, aſſuring him that 
he would be at all the expence and trouble: in conſequence of 
which, the diſpute was ſaon ended, and Mr, Thomas inſtituted; 
here he determined to reſide, baving no other thoughts or deſigns 
but how beft to perform his duty; and that he might be more 
fixed, and finding the inconveniences of a n NN life, he 
reſolved to marry, The perſon he choſe was Blanch Samyne, 
daughter of Mr, Peter Samyne, a Dutch merchant in Lyme- 
ſtreet, London, of an ancient and good family; by whom he had 


. 
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eight children, William, who died young, Peter, John, Blanch, 
Bridget, William, Sarah, and Elizabeth. Here he religiouſly | 
Pete every duty of a pariſh! prieſt,” eſteeming his employ- 
ent not a trade, but a truſt, till about the year 1644, a party of 
the parliament horſe came to Laugharn, and enquired whether 
that Popiſh prieſt Mr. Thomas was ſlill there, and whether be 
eontinned reading the liturgy, and praying for the queen; and 
one of them adding, that he ſhould go tô church next Sunday, 
and if Mr. Thomas perſevered in praying for that drab of the 
whore of Babylon, he would certainly piſtol him. Upon this 
Mr. Thomas's friends earneſtly preſſed him to abſent himſelf; 
but he refuſed, thinking it would -be a neglect of duty. He no 
ſooner began the ſervice;than the ſoldiers came and placed them- 
ſelves in the next pew to him, and when he prayed for the 
queen, one of them ſnatched the bock out of his hand, and threw 
it at his head, ſayitig, „ What do you mean by praying for a 
whore and a rogue? The preacher bore it with patience and | 
compoſure; but the ſoldier who had committed the affront was 
inſtantly ſeized with ſuch anxiety and compunctien, that his 
companions were forced to carry him away. Mr. Thomas 
continued the ſervice; and delivered the ſermon with his uſual 
emphaſis and propriety; and when he returned to kis houſe, he 
there found ile ſolqiers ready to beg his pardon, and deſiring his 
prayers to God for them. When this happened, he was about 
thirty-three years old. Soon after, the parliament committee de- 
priveèd him of the living of Laugharn; and though a principal 
member of that body had been his pupil and particular friend, 
yet he refufed to 'ſhew him any favour, ſaying, “ If he was his 
father, he would do him no ſervice unleſs he would take the 
'covenant.” From this time till the reſtoration, Mr. Thomas 
endured great hardſhips, being a ſufferer to the amount of 
above fifteen hundred pounds, and, for the ſupport of his fa- 
mily, obliged to teach a private ſchool in the country; and 
though his friends often made him liberal preſents, yet his wife 
and numerous family were frequently in want of common ne- 
ceſſaries. 7 REL: 3 545 TE © Te gt FFF . 
At the Reſtoration Mr. Thomas was re- inſtated in his living, 
and by the king's letters patent made chanter of St. David's. In 
this year he took his do Rors degree in divinity, carrying with 
him a letter from the chancellor, who ſaid thus of him: © 1 
have heard of his great worth and deſerts, as well in reſpect of 
his learning and orthodox judgement, as of his moſt exemplary 
life and converſation. In the year 1661, he was preſented to 
the rectory of Llanbeder in the Valley, in the county of Pem- 
broke, by lord chancellor Hyde, and made ehaplain to the duke 
of Vork, whom he attended in his voyage to Dunkirk, in 
whoſe family he continued fome time, and with whom he was = 
| | . : F | | 0 
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de of the fea engagements:againſt the Dutch. By the intereft 


of the duke and the chancellor he as promoted to the deanery 
of Worceſter, Nov. 25, 1665, in the room of Dr, Thomas 


Warmeſtry, deceaſed. | Here, though a ſtranger, he behaved 
himſelf in ſuch a manner as to gain the affections of all the gen, | 
tlemen of the county, particularly. the ,duke of Beaufort, lord 


Pakington: the laſt, that he F more of his companys 
preſented him to the rectory of Hampton Lovet in the beginning 
of the year 1670. Upon this he quitted his living at Laugharn, 
and removed his family to Hampton. Here, he enjoyed an eaſy 


and pleaſant retirement, and he was-often heard to ſay that this - 
was the pleaſanteſt part of his life; and that here he had more 


quiet and ſatisfaction within himſelf than when he was after- 
wards in the higheſt order of the church. Here alſo he found time 
to ſearch into antiquity, to enlarge his mind, and to enrich it with 
fruitful Knowledge: but his pleaſures were not without alloy, 


for, during his reſidence here in the . 1677, his beloved 


wife died, and was buried in one of the ſide ailes of the ca- 
thedral church of Worceſter. In this year alſo he was promoted 


to the ſee of St. David's, and held the deanery of Worceſter 


in commendam. He was very acceptable to the gentry and 
clergy of that dioceſe; he had been bred up among them, ſpoke 
their language, and had been a fellow-ſufferer iti many of 


them in the late troubleſome times. His behaviour confirmed 


their expectations, his generous temper agreed with theits, but 
his chief concern was not ſo much to pleaſe their humours, as to 


correct. their mor als, and- ſave their ſouls; to promote true 


piety, and goodneſs, and to ſow the ſeeds of; holineſs among 
them. He began te repair the. palaces at Brecknock and Aber- 
guilly ; he preached frequently in ſeveral parts of his dioceſe in 


the language of the country, and was _ inſtrumental in pro- 


moting the tranſlation of the Bible into Welſh. He endeavoured 
all he could to remove the cathedral ſervice from St. David's to 
Caermarthen ; the former being a place of no trade, little fre- 
quented, ſituated in a corner of the kingdom, twelve long miles 
from any market town, the cathedral ruinous, the biſhop's 
palace quite demoliſhed, no reſidence kept, the canons never at- 
tending, except to receive their revenues, and not one ſhilling 
laid out in repairing. the, cathedral after the Reſtoration. On 
the contrary, Caurmarthen he knew to be a rich, and: populous, 
town; the great church capable of being made decent and 
handſome, and the epiſcopal. houſe of Aberguilly very near, 


where the biſhop conſtantly reſided [H]. On: thoſe motives he 
F ES pL 3 E JJ oo ke ena . 


Le] See Heylin's Hiſtory of the Reformation, p. $4, ſecand editen. 
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ſet about the work your heartily, but met with the ſame ſucceſ® 
as biſhop Barlow had one before. J.. WAR 4 © ies W. £8 > Ms 3d. Rr 


Having been biſhop of St. David's ſix years, he. was tranſlated 


to the fee of Worceſter, in the place of biſhop Fleetwood. s 
ſoon as he knew of this appointment, his Jordſhip, who never 
Was a lover of money, Jefiteg from any further treaty With ſe: | 
vetal tenants of the biſhoprick of St. David's, and refuſed very 
cConſiderable fines, after wards received by biſhop. Womac 
He went to Worceſter in Auguſt, 1683, and was conducted to 
his palace by the gentry and clergy of his dioceſe,' where they 
were entertained very handſomely, and ever after found a plen- 
tiful table and hearty welcome; he being always of opinion that, 
in order to amend the morals of the He pore firſt ſtep was to 
gain their acquaintance and affection. Upon this principle, he 
was a great ſover of hoſpitality and charity, the poor of the 
neighbourhood were daily fed at his door, and he ſent proviſions 
twice a week to the common priſon, beſides very large fums 
given where he ſaw occaſion. Some may think that he carried this 
matter to exceſs; for though he frequently was heard to fay, 
he dreaded debt as a fin,” through his extenfive charity, and 
the neceſſary calls of a numerous family, he ſometimes brought 
himſelf to the verge of it, he laid not- up for himſelf or his chil- 
dren; and, when charged by ſeyeral for not providing for his 
dyn houſehold, his anſwer always was, that no biſhop or 
prieſt was to enrich himſelf with, or raiſe his family out of the reve- 
nues of the church; that the ſacred canons forbade it; and that 
ſor his part he was reſolved that none of his ſhould be the richer 
For them, as he was only God's ſteward, and bound to diſpenſe 
them to his glory in works of charity and piety.” He was ex- 
tremely careful what perſons he ordained; his cenſures were 
alſo expreſſed in the ſofteſt words, and with an humble air of 
ſuch tenderneſs and brotherly compaſſion as always gained the 
more ingenuous, and left the incorrigible without excuſe. He 
\conſtantly attended ſix o'clock; prayers in the cathedral; fo long 
as his health would permit; and upon complaint from arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, date June 4, 16), that the duties of reading 
the church ſervice and adminiſtering the ſacraments were too 
much neglected by ro. eee the deans and canons, as 
if it were an office below them, and left for the moſt part to be 
performed by their vicars or petty canons, to the offence of 
the church's friends, and the advantage of ſectaries, and their 
own juſt reproach ;” he, together with the prebendaries, ſo 
ordered the reſidence, that one or two of them generally offi- 
.Clated at the communion. The biſhop, at his firſt viſitation of 
the dean and chapter, by his own authority, and their concur- 
rence, procured a chapter act to be made, to oblige the preben- 
daries to be reſident two at a time in every moth; this 1 
| ett one 
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done with the concurrence of Dr. Hickes, then dean, and Dr. 
Hopkins, a worthy prebendary of the church, paſſed without 
the leaſt appearance of uneaſineſs in any one member of the ſo- 
clety.-' Ihe money; which at former viſitations was uſually ex- 
pended in entertaining the biſhops,” he ordered to be laid out in 
L 2 for the library, and entertained the church at his own 
charge; he was beſides a conſiderable benefactor to the library, 
the books about this time being brought from an inconvenient 
room on the ſouth ſide of the church, and placed in the chapter- 
hHouſe, a very elegant room capable of containing a noble col. 
lection of books 551 The biſhop was often preſent in the Con- 
ſiſtory court, whereby he much prevented the frivolous ſuits, and 
expedited the dilatory N which at that time were much 
complained of. In the year 1683, Archbiſnhop Sancroſt wrote 
à letter to the biſhop, complaining of a cuſtom which then and 
for many years after continued, of preaching the ſermon in the 
body of the cathedral, the prayers being read in the choir: the 
origin of this cuſtom was, that as there was no ſermon in the 
pariſn churches, the ſeveral pariſhioners might, after their own 
prayers, attend the ſermon of ſome eminent preacher in the 
and contributed largely to their ſupport.— In the year 1687, 
when the king made his progreſs through part of England, 
the biſhop ſent his ſervant to Bath, to invite his majeſty to his 
palace at Worceſter, where he had the honour of entertaining 
him an the 23d day of Auguſt, the eve of St. Bartholomew. He 
met him at the gate of his palace, attended by his clergy, and 
in a ſhort Latin ſpeech welcomed him to the city. His majeſty 
walked upon a large piece of white broad eloth of the manu- 
facture of the city, all ſtrewed with flowers, which reached 
from the palace gate to the ſtairs leading up to the great bs | 


as he went along, he ſaid, My lord, this looks like Whit: 
hall.“ Having refreſhed himſelf after his journey, he went iÞ 
ſee the cathedral; the dean attending his majeſty to the colleę 
gate, from whence he went to ſee the curioſities of the town, 
and among the reſt, was ſhewn where the battle was fougkt 
between Oliver and his royal brother JJ. 
The next morning being the feaſt of St. Bartholomew, the 
king went to hear maſs at the Popiſh' chapel, built at his acceſ- 
ſion to the crown, on the caſt ſide of Foregate-ſtreet, attended 
by the mayor and aldermen, whom, when they came to the 


JJ e e ee e 
Iii] See Dr. Hopkins's Life prefixed: to William Bagnal, who then lived in Sid- 
4 1 Alm duty, turned out his own horſe ready ſad - 
I!] The king's eſcape after the defeat dled, upon which his mgjeſty fled t : 
- In this battle is thus re ted; his majeſty St. 'Martip's gate, and ſo to Boſcobel. Dr. 
| being forced to alight from his horſe to get Thomas, when dean of Worceſter, mar- 
into Sidbury- gate, and a cry being made ried, his eldeſt, ſon to 2 dautzhter of this 
for a horſe to remount the king, a Mr. r. Bagpal. TA IM 

W | | _ gate 


gie di the chapel, his miajeſtyi aſked if they would bt go in 
with him to Which the mayor with a becoming ſpirit replied, 
% I think: wWee have attended yr majeſty too far already.“ 
This worthy magiſtrate, who preferred his religion, and duty 
to his country, io: every other conſideration, ſhould: have his 
name recurded in letters of gold: Dr. Naſh took pains to find 
out who it was, and believed it to be either Thomas Bearcroft 
or. Thomas Sherwin; the former was elected by the new 
charter, the latter by the old charter reſtored. Upon this an- 
ſwer made by the m—_——— ee. went into the Popiſh chapel, 
and the mayor, with all the Proteſtants wha attended him, went 
tothe college church, where, when divine ſervice was ended, 
ameat being ſet on the table, he offered to ſ oy grace; i but the 
King was pleaſed to fay, that heiwould-ſpare:Mim that trouble, 
for ; had) a chaplain of hig own, upon Which the good old man 
was over, his majeſty e e yp his ꝓrogreſs to :Ludlow, 
having expreſſed Rirnſelf well pleaſed with the attendance of 
the gentlemen off ihe county, and his entertainment by the 
though very chargeable to him, yet he did not grudge i 
hoped he had done the church ſome credit by it. The white 
broad cloth on Which his majeſty. walked from the palace gate 
to the ſtairs leading. to the great hall, coſt, his lordſhip. 271. it 
was rolled up after his majeſty, and taken away by his attend-- 
ants as belonging to his wardrodſſee 0a. 
While the king was at, Worceſter, the neighbouring Diſſen- 
ters of all denominations ſert their addreſſes to him, which the 
carl of Plymouth, being lord-lieutenant, was to receive, and 
to deliver to the king. hen he brought the two firſt, the 
King aſked him what religion the men who brought them were 
of. Indeed, Sir,“ replied the lord-lieutenant, I did not 
aſk them; but I know dy their looks - they are neither of your 
religion, nor mine.“ But now. the good biſhop's troubles, drew 
on apace: the penal laws againſt: Non-conformiſts were ſuſ- 
pended; and May 4, 1688, the king ordered the biſhops to 
take care that his declaration ſhould; be read in the neighbour- 
| hood of London, ; on:the 20th and 27th of the ſaid month, and 
in all other churches and chapels the third and tenth of June. 
The archbiſhop and ſix biſhops preſented a petition againſt it; 
the conſequence of which was, that they were ſent to ihe 
Tower; this was a great grief to the biſſiop, not that he was 
concerned for any fault or miſbehaviour of his brethren, or for 
the calamity that had befallen them, for he often wiſhed that 
Be been with them, to bear his teſtimony in ſo good a 
- caufe, and to have a ſhare with them in their neut ſuf- 
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| ferliigs, bur he was troubleil to think vm that impendiag fon 


which he foreſaw might fall on the church: however, both he 


5 


and, the dean (Dr. Hickes) reſolved/ not to diſperſe the decla- 


ration, and fignified to all the clergy: his utter diſlike of it. 
Sh Soon after he received a letter from court, containing 2 repri- 7; 
mand for not obeying the king's orders; the anfwerjto which, 


as he himſelf ſays, without any tincture of colluſion, but de- 
claratory of his firm reſolution? not to comply. Upon _ 
William's acceſſion, his ill health would not allow him toiatten 

the convention; and indeed he never approved of the prince 
of Orange's being declared king, and much leſs of that act 


_ which obliged all perſons to take oaths of allegiance to king 


William and queen Mary, or to forfeit their offices, their 
livings, and their temporal ſubſiſtence. For his own part, he 
was reſolved to forſake all, rather than act contrary to his 
former oaths, and homage, which he had paid to king James; 
and although he writes to Kettlewell, and ſays, If my heart 
do not deceive me, and God's grace do: not fail me, I think I 
could ſuffer at a ſtake rather than take this oath, yet it does not 
appear that he uſed any perſuaſions to prevent others from taking 
it, only freely gave his opinion, and adviſed them ſinoerely to 


» * 


conſult their own conſciences. This was what he ſaid to the 


_ clergy; and when a grandſon of his} Dr. William Themas, af 


whom we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, then a ſtudent in Trinity-col- 
lege, Cambridge, conſulted him on this critical point, he left 
im to his own liberty, and the feelings of his own conſcience. 
In one of his ſermons he ſays,” „An humble man ſubmits, 
ſuſpects his on judgement, hath a venerable eſteem for his 
fuperiors; if ſtartled by any conſtitutions in church and ſtate, 
he frequently prays, ſeriouſſy diſcourſes, modeſtly counſels 
with others; if after all expedients e remains diſſatisfied, 
if he cannot ſwim. with the 
waters. V RE FC 25 

The limited time for taking the oaths drawing near, he pre- 
pared himſelf for leaving the palace, and vacating the ſee. 


He had agreed with Mt. in; then” vicar of Wolverly, to 


come and live with him; and he wrote to Dr. Stillingfleet, 
telling him that he would uſe all his intereſt that he 9 75 
ſatceed him. While he was thus preparing all things for his 


* 


8 3 himſelf decaying; on 
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retirement; Ged was pleaſed to prepare better for him, for, 
about the 20th of June, after a very ſevere fit of the gout, he 
þ donor weaker and weaker, though his friends did not 
think him in any immediate _ The biſhop, however, 

2 the 23d, received the 


crament in his own Chapel; on Monday all his ſervants were 


called in, and he gave every one of them his bleſſing; that 


Mrs; 


night he endeavoured to {leep; but in vain; his daughter-in-law | 


- 
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team, lie will not tiouble the 


Mrs. Anne Thomas, fat up with him, and was much edified 
by him, for the moſt part of that reſtleſs: ne yp ings, 
 eaculations,' and prayer to God, that he would be pleaſed to 
releaſe him from his miſeries, and the troubles. of this vain 
world: there was no weight or clog on his conſeience; death 
did not appear at all troubleſome to him, the ſting was gone, 
His earneſt deſire was to depart, and be with Chriſt. Thus 
de paſſed the few wen eee of his life, being ſenſible to 
the laſt; but, growing ſtill weaker and weaker, about three 
 o'clock'the next day, being the 25th, he patiently ſubmitted 
to the ſtroke of death, and reſigned his ſpirit into the hands of 
_ + He died in the ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, and —_— 
to his own/appointment lies buried at the north-eaſt corner o 
the cloiſters of Worceſter cathedral, at the bottom of the ſteps 
as'you enter the ſouth door; being uſed to ſay that the church 
was for the gs! and not for the dead. His funeral was or- 
dered by himſelf, as many old men going before. his corpſe 
clothed in black as correſponded with the years of his age 
when he died. The inſcription ordered by: himſelf,” was agree- 
able to his extraordinary 3 bs, De ofitum; Gulelmi 
Thomas, S. T. P. olim Decani W e indigni, poſtea 
Epiſcopi Minevenſis indignioris, tandem Epiſcopi Wigorni- 
enſis indigniſſimi, meritis tamen Chriſti reſurectionis ad vitam 
Eternam candidati. Something further was added afterwards 
by dean Hickes, and a marble monument was placed within the 
church by his youngeſt ſon, Mr. William Thomas of Hackney. 
lis whole eſtate amounted to but 800l. He left behind him 
two ſons, John and William; and five grand- children, four 
by his _ ter Elizabeth, who married Mr, Jonathan An- 
drews, of Barnes-hall near Worceſter, and one by his ſon 
John, who was the Worceſterſhire antiquary, of whom we 
ſhall preſently ſpeak. En . 
He publiſhed in his life-time, “ An Apology for the Church 
of England, 1678-9, 8 vo. A Sermon preached at Caer- 
marthen Aſſizes, printed in 1657. The Mammon of Un- 
9a 4 a ſermon preached at the cathedral church of 
Worceſter when he was in a very languiſhing ſtate of health. 
His “ Letter to the Clergy, and an imperfect work, entitled, 
% Roman Oracles ſilenced, were publiſhed after his death. 
All theſe ſhew him to have been a good biſſiop and induſtrious 
divine, but not a writer of parts or genius; his ſtyle is harder 
and more antiquated than that of moſt writers of his time; but 
his matter ſhews the ſimplicity, the humility, the goodneſs of 
His heart; for meekneſs and unaffected humility were the chief 
ornaments of his ſoul. "Theſe rendered him peaceable and quiet, 
patient of contradiction, and contented in all unn, the 
33 i | | ame 
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lame eaſy man when ſequeſtered as when biſhop; and with the 
ſame eaſy tranquillity and cheerfulneſs of mind he prepared to 
lay down his biſhoprick, as in his younger years he had dane 
his vicarage. He was never known to have been in a paſſion. 


* — — 


When he was dean of Worceſter, one of the prebendaries in 
chapter fell into a ſudden and violent emotion upon no great 
rovocation, which made the dean ſay to him, Brother, 
— God give you more patience.” To which the angry 
gentleman replied, Mr. Dean, Mr. Dean, God give you 
more paſſion. The good man made no reply, but by a ſmile. 
His memory was very good, for though he penned his ſermons 
with great accuracy, yet he always delivered them memorier. 
He was of a ſtature ſomewhat tall and ſlender, of a long viſage, 
his forehead large, his countenance graceful, and his aſpett 
venerable. The conſtitution of his body in his younger years 
was ſtrong and healthful, though afterwards much broken by fre- 
quent . e particularly the gout; to frequent and violent 
fits of which he was ſubject for upwards of four and twenty 
years: and that diſorder would much ſooner have brought him 
to an end, if it had not been checked by his great temperance 
a %.. 88 
* THOMAS (W1LLIAM), born in the year 1670, was grand- 
ſon to the biſhop [1], and only ſon of John Thomas and Mary 
| Bagnall ; which Mary was daughter to Mr. Bagnall, mentioned 
in a former note. William inherited but little from his grand- 
father. He was educated at Weſtminſter-fchool, from whence 
he was elected to Trinity-college, Cambridge, June 25, 1688, 
being then ſeventeen years old, as appears by the accounts of 
admiſſions in that eollege. Here he took his maſter's degree, 
and ſoon, after went into orders: he bad the living of Exal in 
Warwickſhire, given him oy the _ intereſt of. lord Somers, to 
whom he was diſtantly related: at Atherſton in the ſame county, 
he had a conſiderable eſtate, as he had likewiſe at the Grange 
near Toddington in Glouceſterſhire; the former came to him 
by his wife, the latter by his uncle William Thomas. 
Queen Anne Was well 0 298 to bim, and made many en- 
quiries after him, his grandfather the biſhop. having been for- 
merly her preceptor; but he declined preferment or attendance 
at court. He married Elizabeth Carter, only daughter of 
George Carter, eſq; of Brill in the county of Bucks, with 
whom he had a conſiderable fortune. By her he had a nu- 
merous family, nine daughters and five ſons; of the latter one 
only ſurvived him about eight years, and died unmarried. For 
the education of this numerous family, Dr. Thomas wiſhed 
to go to Worceſter, which he accordingly did in 1721, and 
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Fa 


% THOMAS. ' 


in the year 172 


* 


2 preſented 


v0 the rectory af St. Nicholas 
p Hough, to whom he dedicated “ Anti- 


e wig, by: Ho h 0 
edition; of Dugdale's Warwickſhire, in -1730;” and likewiſe 


his Survey of the cathedral 


"4 


church of Worceſter,” printed in 


1736 ; to Dugdale he made many large and valuable additions, 


it is now deſervedly a book of great price ſ ul.. 
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In his younger years, namely in 1700, he travellet to France 


and Ital where N contracted Aa 


ohn Pakington ; he was well ſkilled. in the Greek and Latin 


anguages, to which he added the French and Italian; He like- 
wile made 


himſelf maſter af the Saxon, a taſk at that time not 
ſo eaſy as at preſent, when we have a good dictionary, and a 
good grammar; the former would have ſaved him great la- 
Hour, as Dr. Naſh ſaw one he made himſelf for his own uſe, 


which coſt him g 


ains: his induſtry, indeed, was amazin 


as he hardly allowed himſelf time for ſleep, meats, or amuſe- 
ment. He e Gs if Providence had ſpared his life, to 


have publiſhed 


e Hiſtory of Worceſterſhire, and with this view 
had carefully examined and tranſcribed: many of the [regiſters 


of the . and the church of Worceſter. To theſe 


aſh owns himſelf indebted, and ſays, he ſhould 


be highly ungrateful if he did not take every opportunity of 
acknowledging his obligations. He ' viſited likewiſe every 


[u] ons reaſon of the high price of fir 
William Dugdale's works, may be learned 
From the following letter. | 
* For my much honoured: friend ſir 
Thomas Delvis, at Dodington, Che- 
c Honoured Sir, Four ſervant 
Mr. Rope this day enquiring of me from 
when I ſhould go towards Eondon, 
4ntimating your inclinations to come into 
thoſe parts: I thought it fit to acquaint 
vou hereby, that I Thall go upon this day 


ſevennight, but 4 think not to make above 


ten days ſtay there, my chief buſineſs be - 
ing to ſettle my books and papers, with 


what elſe was ſaved from the late dreadful - 


fire ar Mr. Aſhmole's chamber in Middle 


Br £8 © ©2+ „ 
were tne books of our pyblic office ; I loſt 
about 300 of my books of the * Hiſtory 
of Fenns, and ſome of the © Monaſticons; 
all which were in the rooms above 
lodgings; beſides ſome conſiderable houſ- 
hold goods and furniture. Bnt my great - 
eſt loſſe was in Foſter - lane at my printer s, 


where the whole impreſſion, within a vety 


few that were ſent for and given to 


friends, and delivered to ſome bookſellers, ; 


of my laſt book intituled, © Origines Ju- 
diciales,*(whereof I ſent Mr. Crow of 
Utchinton one) as alſo the greateſt part gf 


fir Henry Spelman's © Gloflary and Coun. 


cells,” which are unſold, and wherein I 
was to have had my ſhare in regard of my 


extraordinary paynes in perfeRing the latter 


Temple-lane, where I ſhall lodge during, and care of 9 was conſumed 


my ſtay there. I intend to bring down 


-with me all thoſe tranſcripts from your old 


evidences, and upon my return to perfect 
that buſineſs before Chriſtmas, wiſhing 
_ beartily that you were here, if it were but 
one day and two nights, that I might con- 


J return, I will advertiſe you thereof by a 


fire. This is a 


ds tary! bat ther Iva 
help but patience. - Sit, I 'beſeech -you 


to preſent my beſt ſerxvica to my wotthy 
friends and good. neighbours, 4 
Thomas Mainwaring and Mr, Crew: and 
on- if you ſhall pleaſe to take a journey hither 
fer with you and conſult about it, When upon my return from London, I. ſhall take 


yo ir for a high favour, reſting . Your, muc 
letter. I have had a very grievous loſſe obliged ſervant, ; os are 


there by this woeful fire in my own parti - 
cular; for though my ſtudy was ſaved, as 


4 


lythe- in, 
F 


rticular-intimacy with fir 
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| cinirch in the:r 


oaths) fifty yoars ago, d ble ether 
with the church! irigs gf old Habingdoa, . rat 
ſervice to Dr. Naſb;, by = laining defaced arms land oblite- 
tated jnforiptions:-indeed-1 ad cot af dthe painted glaſs is 


chiefly: taken from their MSS. las it tis now, by! time and 
other accidents, almoſt all broken, or rendered-unintelligibte; 
dy the glaziers. le died ps 26, 1738, aged: linty eight, 
_ and is buried in the -Cloiſters of oh apy pap 24 Mere 


W fi 25. n ahn 
THOMAS (Mrs.), known to the world Þ by. the ame; of 
Corinna, was born in 1675; ; and, after a life of ill health and 
misfortunes, died Feb. 3, 1730, in her fifty-ſixth year, and 
was buried in the church of St. Bride * J. Among her other 
misfortunes; ſhe labpured under the di pleaſure of Pope, whom 
ſhe had offended, and who took care to place her in his % Dun 
ciad.“ He once paid her a viſit, in company with Henry 
Cromwell, eſqʒ whoſe letters, by ſome accident, fell-into:hey 
hands,' with ſome of Pope's anſwers. ' As ſoon as that gentle- 
man died, Curll found means to wheedle them from her, and 
| immediately committed them to the 6a which ſo enraged 
Pope, that he never forgave her. Corinna, conſidered as an 
author, is of the ſecond rats : ſhe had not ſo much wit as Mrs. 
Behn, or Mrs. Manley, nor ſo happy a gift at intellectual 
e e ; but her poetry is ſoft and delicate, her letters 
rightly: and entertaining. Her poems were publiſhed after 
hoe Bedthi by Curll; and two volumes of letters which paſſed 
between her and Mr. Gwynnet, who was to have been her 
huſband, but died before matters could be accompliſhed. : 
THOMAS (Axroxv, Fe Ji aher of che 
French academy, was born in 1732, lermont in Auvergne, 
the country of the celebrated cal. He received from his 
mother a ſevere, and almoſt a Spartan education. The three 
children : of that eſtimable woman were brought up chiefty 
under her own. eyes. His two elder brothers died, the one iu 
1748, the other in 1755, both young men, and both having 
ſignalized themſelves in literature. Joſeph, the eldeſt, had pro- 
duced a comedy; and John, the ſecond, excelled in Latin 
poetry, The death of his ſecond brother, impreſſed Antony 
very early with a ſtrong ſenſe of the vanity of worldly cares; and 
with a profound piety, which enhanced the value of his cha- 
rafter, He had a decided taſte for poetry, but was deſigned 
for the bar, : In obedience to the wiſh of- his iber 'be 
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refixed to à volume of letters between in the European Magazine for Au 


and Mr. Gw Cibber's Lives 1792, Which ſeems, to, have been ta 
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| pars es, with her to Paris, when John was at the point of 
deatſi, his friends offered hini-a profeſſorſhip in the college of 
Beauvais. This, therefore, he accepted, as more congenial 
to his feelings, though leſs ſplendid in appearance, than the 
rofeſſion for which he had been deſigned. He was ſoon in 
igh eſtimation for his talents as a poet and an orator; and 
M. Watelet, a rich man, and a man of letters, offered him 
2 @ penſion as a tribute to his merit; but he choſe, with becom- 
ing pride, to owe his ſubſiſtence to his own talents,” rather than 
to the generoſity of any one. He was afterwards ſecretary. to 
the duke de Praſlin, miniſter for foreign affairs; ſecretary to 
the Swiſs cantons (an independent place in the government); 
and finally ſecretary to the duke of Orleans. He was alſo a 
member of the academy, though it is ſaid that he once refuſed 
to be choſen, when he found that he was propoſed chiefly out 
of pique to another candidate, M. Marmontel. Without any 
fortune but his penſion from the court, and the trifling reward 
he received for his aſſiduous attendance at the academy, he 
continued to reſide at Paris; and latterly, with a ſiſter who ſu- 
perintended his domeſtic concerns. But, his health being im- 
paired by exceſſive application, he was obliged to ſeek the more 
favourable climate of Nice, where for a time he recovered the 
uſe of all his powers. | But his lungs had always been-weak, 
and being ſeized alſo with a fever, he died September 17, 1785, 
in the houſe of the archbiſhop of Lyons, and was buried at the 
neighbouring village of Oulins. At the time of his death he 
was employed in writing a poem on the czar Peter the Great, 
ſtyled the Petreade,” which has never been publiſhed. 
The perſonal character of M. Thomas, was held {till higher 
than even the merit of his works could claim. He had that 
amiable ſimplicity of manners which prevents a man of genins 
from offending others by his ſuperiority. He was juſt, mode- 
rate, gentle, an enemy to noiſe and oftentation, a good friend, 
and an affectionate fon. He was not indifferent to commen- 
dation or cenſure, but received the one without vanity, and the 
other without anger. It was in 1756, that he firſt appeared as 
an author, by publiſhing, 1. Reflexions hiſtoriques et lite- 
raires ſur le Poeme de la Religion naturelle de Valtàire, 12mo. 
In this able tract he defended revelation without bigotry; and; 
allowing the great talents of his antagoniſt, | lamented his 
errors, and treated him with politeneſs. . 2. In 1759, he wrote 
and pronounced his Eloge du, Mareſchal de Saxe, a per- 
formance which gained him the crown from the academy, and 
the credit of uniting the precifion of Tacitus with the eleva- 
tion of Boſſuet. He produced afterwards ſimilar orations in 
praiſe of d Agueſſeau, du Guai Trouin, Sully, and . 
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which wann atmirad; and with an additional e 
on Marcus Aurelius, publiſhad together by himſelf, with very 
valuable notes. 3. In 1772, he pre his Eſſai ſur le 
caracterep les mœurs, et Keſprit des F emmes, YO. This is 
not eſteemed <qually* Judicious.' 4. Eſſai ſur les Eloges, 


2 vols. 8% 1773. This is a Work of great genius and elo. 


prayers es e er -abte+ portraits df Aloärians per- 


8 He produced alſdb = Several poems; as, « Bpitte bo" 


Peuple, * Ode ſur les temps, and : Jumonville,” with ſome 


phe 07 6; A ballet in three acts, called =- Amphion;“ but 


this is not EO one oÞ the beſt flowers in his crown. It 


was played in 1767. His proſe works were p e ud collec- 


tive] in 1 98770 and ford 4 vols. ie ie dee 
THOR (James); an excellent Britiſh: poets was the 


ben of 4 miniſter in Scotland, and Horn at 'Edndm in the ſhire> | 
ot. the 11th, yo el. He gave early marks 


was diſcoverable rough the rudeneſs of his 


Nr eyes and, after the uſual courſe of ſchool education 
at Jedburgh, was ſent to the univerſity of Edinburgh. In he 


ſecond-year of his admiſſion, his ſtudies were för ſome time in- 


terrupted by the death of his father; but his mother ſoon after 
repaired with her family, which was very numerous, to Edin- 
burgh, where ſhe lived in a decent and frugal manner, till her 
favourite ſon had not only finiſhed his academieal courſe, | but 


was even diſtinguiſhed and patronized as à man of genius. 
Though the. ſtudy of poetry was about this time become general 


in Scotland, the beſt Engliſh aufhors bein univerſally read, 
and imitations of them atternptET, yet taſte had here little 
progreſs; the major part eriticized according to rules and 


forms, and thus were vefy able to diſcern the inaccuracies of 
a poet, while all his fire and enthuſiaſm eſcapeu their notice; - 


Thomſon believed that he deſerved better judges than theſe, 
and therefore began to turn his views 9 — London, o | 


which an accident ſoon after entirely determined him. yy 
The divinity-chair at Edinburgh was then filled by Vir. r. 
Hamilton, whofe lectures Thomſon attended for about a' your,” f 


| THOMSON: al 


when there was preſcribed to him, for the ſubject of anexerciſe, - 


a pſalm, in b the power and ma jeſty of God are celebrated: | 
Of chis pſalm he * a paraphraſe and illuſtration, as he 
nature of the exerciſe: required, dut in à ſtyle ſo highly poe- 
9 that it ſurpriſed the whole audience. Mr. Tamilton /. 
him; upon the performance ;:but at the ſame; 


ting told fatto, that 16 he thought of being uſeful an... 
the mini de nuſt keop' . paris 1 bis imagina- 
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tion, and expreſs himſelf in 


then 1 


_- But his merit did not lie long! concealed; Mr. Forbes, 


| afterwards lord- preſident of the ſeſſion, received him very . 
kindly, and recommended him to ſome of his friends, parti- 
_ cularly. to Mr. Aikman, whoſe premature death he has with 


great affection commemorated, in à copy of verſes; written on 


hat occaſion. The good reception he experienced wherever 
he was introduced, emboldened him to riſque the publication 
of his“ Winter, in March, 1726, which was no ſooner read 


than univerſally: admired; and from that time his acquaintance 
was courted by all men of tuſte. Dr. Rundle, afterwards 


biſhop of Derry, received him into his intimate confidence 

and friendſhip; promoted his reputation every where: intro- 

duced. him td his great friend the lord chancellor Talbot; 

and ſome þ aver after, when the eldeſt ſon of that nobleman. 
ke his tour of travelling, recommended Mr. Thom 

ſam as a one companion for him. His affection and gra- 
D 


was to m 


titude to Dr. Rundle. are fiffely expreſſed in his poem to the 


memory of lord Talbot. Mean while," the poet's chief care 
had been, in return for the public favour, to finiſh the plan 
which their wiſhes laid out for him; and the expectations 
which his“ Winter” had raiſed were fully ſatisfied by the ſuc- 
ceſſive publication of the other ſeaſons; of Summer, in 
17273 of „ Sprin „in 1728 and of * Autumn, in a 40 


edition of his worts, in 7 %.. 2, 
Beſides theſe; and his tragedy of Sophoniſba, written 
and acted with applauſe in 1729, Thomſon had in 17a), pub- 
liſhed his Poem to the Memory of Sir Iſaac Newton,” then 


lately decea ſed, The fame year, the reſentme nt of our mer- 
chants, for the interruption of their trade by the Spaniards in 
America, running very high, Thomſon zealouſly took part in it, 


and wrote his poem named Britannia, to rouzeithe nation 
to revenge. His poetical purſuits were now to be interrupted by 


his attendance on the honourable Mr. Charles Talbot in his 
travels, with whom he viſited moſt of the courts and capital 
cities of Europe. How particular and judicious his obſer- 


rations abroad were, * from his poem on 1 
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tion in 14ge more intelligible to an 
ordinary congregation. Thomſon concluded from this, that 
his expectations from the ſtudy of theology might be very pre- 
carious, even though the church had been more his free choice 
than it probably was: ſo that, having ſoon after received ſome 
ee e > 2 lady of quality, a friend of his mother, 
n London, he quickly prepared himſelf for his journey: 
and although this encouragement ended in nothing beneficial, 

ũt ſerved then for a good pretext, to cover the irn prudence of 
committing himſelf to the wide world, unfriended and unpa- 
 tndnized, and with the ſlender ſtock af money he poſſeſſed. 
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due p es entitled, 5 Ancient, and modern Italy, 98 
8 „ % Rome: Britain; % The Froſpes. 


he was writing the fiſt part of . Liberty, hg. received. 


a ſevere ſhock; by the death of his. noble friend and fellow- | 


traveller; and this was ſoon followed by another ſtill more ſe- 
vere, and of more general concern, the death of lord Talbot him- 
ſelf zt which Theron, ſo. pathetically laments, in the poem 
dedicated to his memory. At the ſame time, 1 —.— him- 


ſelf ſtom an eaſy competency reduced to a ſtate of 2 recarious 


dependence, in which he paſſed the remainder of his life, 
excepting only the two laſt years of it; during which he en- 
Joy 33 of ſurveyor-general of the Leeward iſlands, 
procured for him by the generous friendſhip of lord e 
Immediately upon mo return to England rich! Mr. Talbot, 


he chancellor had made him his ſecretary of briefs, a place 
of little attendance; ſuiting his retired indolent way of liſe, 


and equal to all his, wants. This place fell with his patrons 
yet could not his genius be —— 9 or his temper hurt, by 
this reverſe of fortune. Ha reſumed, in time, his uſual chear- 
fulneſs, and never abated::one' article-.in} his way of living, 
which, though ſimple, was genial and elegant. The profits 
—— from his works: were not inconſiderable; his Tra- 


Nod Agamemnon;”:aRed.in 1738, yielded a good ſum. Ur 
i 


schief dependence, during this long interval, was on 


the tion Ion _ of hĩs royal highneſs Frederic prince 
of Wa ales, w e recommendation of lord Lyttelton, 


| 3 e ſettled on him an handſome allowance, 


and always received him very graciouſly. It happened, how- 
ever, that the favour of his royal highneſs was, in one inſtance, 
of ſome: diſadvantage to Mr. Thoniſon, in the refuſal of a 
licence for his 1 ragedy- of Edward..and- Eleonora,” Which 
he had prepared for the ſtage in 1739. This proceeded from 
the miſunderſtandings, wich then fubſiſted between the court 
of the prince of Wales and that of the Ring his father. His 
next dramatic performance was the 8 of Alfred, written 
jointly with Mr. Mallet, who was his ood e * GI 
occaſions, by command of the prince Wales, fo 

3 of his royal highneſs s court at his fs, Bae — 9 
dence. «2746, his“ Tancred and Sigiſmunda, taken from. 
the 3 in. Gil Blas, was performed with ap be He had, 
in the mean time, been Aan dleg his Caſtle of Indolence, 
an allegorical poem, in to cantos; the ſtanza which he uſes 


in this Work is that ber, borrowed from the J | 


poets. This was the laſt piece Thomſon [himſelf publiſhed, 

his traged) of Coriolanus being only prepared for ik ese 

when a ſeixed him, and deprived the world of a very. 
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pened Avg, the 27th,/1748. His executors were'lordLyttel 
x 


a L — 
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ton and Mr. Mitchel; and by their intereſt, the orphan play; 
* Coriolanus,?' was brought on the ſtage to the beſt advantage: 
from the profits of which, and from the ſale of his manuſcripts. 

and other effects, all demands were duly ſatisfied, and a hand- 
ſome ſum remitted to his ſiſters. His remains were depoſited 
in the church of Richmond in Surry, under a plain ſtone, 


2 


Witkout any inferiptiooennnn n nt 
Thomſon himſelf: hints, ſomewhere in his works, that his 
exterio was not the moſt promiſing, his make being rather 
robuſt than graceful. His worſt appearance was, When he 
Was ſeen walking alone, in a thoughtful mood; but when a 
friend aecoſted him, and entered into converſation, he would 
Ainſlantly ee à moſt amiable aſpect, his features no 
longer the ſame, and his eye darting a peculiarly animated fire. 
He had improved his taſte upon the beſt originals, ancient and 
modern, but could not bear to write what was not ſtrictly his 
own. What he borrows from the ancients, he gives us in an 
avowed and faithful 1 ei or tranſlation, as we ſee in a 
few paſſages taken from Virgil; and in that beautiful. picture 
from the elder Pliny, where the courſe and gradual increaſe of 
the Nile, are figured by the ſtages of à man's life. The au- 
tumn was his favourite ſeaſon for poetical compoſition, and the 
deep ſilence of the night the time he eommonly choſe for ſuch 
ſtudies: ſo that he would often be heard walking in his ſtudy till 
near morning, humming over, in his way, what he was to correct 
and write out the next day. Ihe amuſements of his leiſure hours 
were civil and natural hiſtory, voyages, and the beſt relations 
of travellers; and, had his ſituation favoured it, he would cer- 
tainly have excelled in gardening, agriculture, and every rural im- 
provement and exerciſe. Although he did not perform on any in- 
ſtrument, he was paſſionateby fond of muſic, and would ſome - 
times liſten a full hour at his window to the nightingales in 
Richmond-gardens. Nor was his taſte leſs exquiſite in the arts 
of painting, ſculpture, and architecture. In his travels, he 
had ſeen all the moſt celebrated monuments of antiquity, and 
the beſt productions of modern art, and had ſtudiedithem ſo 
minutely, and with fo true a judgement, that, in ſome of his 
deſcriptions in the poem af N ee the maſter- 
pieces there mentioned, placed in a ſtronger light, than many 
viſitors can ſee them with their own eyes. A or the more diſtin- 
iſhing qualities of his mind and hezrt, they . 
ch is writings, than they can he by the pen of any bio- 
rapher. There his love of mankind, of his country and 
triends; his devotion to the Supreme Being, founded on the 
moſt elevated and juſt conceptions of his operations and provi- 


Aence, ſhine out in every page. So unbounded was. unter, 
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combj 
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THOMSON. ay 


neſs of heart, that it 106k in even the brute creation: he was 


extremely tender towards his own ſpecies. + He is not indeed 
known, through his whole life, to have given any perſon one 
moment's pain by his writings, or otherwiſe He took no part. 
in the poetical ſquabbles of his time, and ſo was reſpected and 


left undiſturbed 3 ſides. Theſe amiable virtues, this divine 


temper of mind, did not fail to receive their due reward. The beſt 
and greateſt men of his time honqured him with their friendſhip 
and protection; the applauſe of the public attended all his pro- 


ductions; his friends loved him with an enthuſiaſtie ardour, and | 


ſincerely lamented his untimely death. + aa 


As à writers; he is intitled to one praiſe of ihe hig 


kind; 
his mode of thinking, and of expreſſing his thong 


1 2 
* 15 £ Ort- : 


ginal. His blank verſe is no more the blank verſe of Milton, — 
or of any other poet, than the rhymes of Prior-are the rhymes 


of Cowley. His: numbers, his pauſes, his diction, are of his 
own growth, without: tranſeription, without imitation. He 
thinks in a peculiar train, and he thinks always as a man of 
genius; he looks round on Nature and on Liſe with the eyͤe 


which Nature-beſtows only on a poet; the eye that diſtinguiſhes, == 


in every. thing repreſented to its view, whatever there is on 


which ĩmagination can delight to be detained, and with a mind 


that at once comprehends the vaſt, and attends to the minute. 


The reader of the «Seaſons? wonders that he never ſaw before 


what Thomſon ſhews him, and that he never yet has felt What 
Thomſon impreſſes. His sine of the works in Which blank 
verſe ſeems properly uſed; Thomſon' s widg e panſion of ge- 


neral views; and his enumeratiem of eireumſtantial varieties, 


would have been obſtructed and embarraſſed byuhe frequent in- 
terruptions of tlie ſenſe, which are the neceſſary effects of 
rhyme! His deſcriptions of extended ſoenes and general effects 
bring before us the whole magnifteencel of Natura, Whether 
pleaſing or dreadfſul. The gaſety of Spting, the ſplendor of 
Summer; the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of Winter, 
take in their turns poſſeſſion of the mind. The poet leads us 
through the appearances of things as they are e vatied 
by the viciflitudesof the year, and imparts to us ſd much of his 
own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts expand with his imagery, and 
kindle with his \ſentimiems. » Nov is the- riaturalife without his 
part in the entertainment; for lie is aſſiſted te recollect and to 
combine; to arrange his diſeoveries, and to 1 47 4 the ſphere 
of his contemplation. The great defect of the #* Seaſons is 
want of method; but for this, 0 there was not any re- 
medy: Of many appearances ſubſiſtinng all at once, no rule can 
be given why ne-ſhould. he mentioned before another; yet ile 
memory wants the help of order, and the curioſity is not excited 


by ſuſpenſe or expectation. His diction is in the higheſt degree 


Se | florid 
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| flvrid: and . bach as may be ſaihto FR ie bree and 

thoughts both their luſtre and their ſhade; ſuch: as ĩnveſts them 

with ſplendour, through which, perhapch they are not always 

eaſily diſcerned: | It is too exuberant, and eee wy y be 
reed with filling the ear more than the mind. 

1 ORESBV (Rar RH), an eminent antiquszy, was born at 
Bede in Norkſhire, 1658, and was the ſon of a teputable 
merchant there Rk The father poſſeſſed a good ſhare of 
learning, and had a - peculiar” turn for the knowlege of anti- 
quities; Which being inherited by the ſon, he employed his 
leiſure hours in viſiting remarkable places, copying monumental 

ünſeriptions, ſtudying their hiſtory, art particularly collecting 
accounts. of Proteſtant benefactions. His father, (deſigning him 
for his /own buſineſs, ſent him in 257 8 to 2225 order 
to learn the Dutch and French — to bo perfected 
in mercantile accompliſhments: but, he was obliged to return 
thei year following, on account of his health. On the death of 
his father, in 1680, he entered on his buſineſs: and, though |} 
merchandiſe/ was his profeſſion, yet learning and antiquities 
were his great. delight; and they took ſo firm n poſſoſſion of 
his heart, that; contenting himſelf with a moderate patrimony, 
he made thoſe reſearches the great employment of his life. 
There is a cireumſtance relating to him, in the unhappy times 
under James II, which we cannot paſs over. He: Had been 
bred among the Pręſbyterians; but, never imbibing any of their 
rigid principles, had always oceaſionally conformed to the eſta- 
pliſhed church: and now, when Popery began to; threaten the 
nation, he more frequently attended its ä with a view of 
Promoting an union among the Proteſtants for their mutual 
Preſervation. His Preſbyterian paſtor was highly diſpleafed 
with his compliance, and treated him witli a nf Uindiſereet | 
This prompted Thore ſty to examine more cloſely the 
arguments on both ſides, and apply to his 'dibcefan and friend 
archbiſhop Sharp, (who by the way had 4 good:taſte for coins 
and medals, and collected a curious cabinet of them), _ 
treated him ve ' affeionitely, and" by letters and; | 
verſation ſettle him in full gore g ke witivit eſtabliſhed 
chureh . a fx(ts 7.5 JG t [EFT B 20 P53 tiene 1137 
Thhoreſby wind — ected by the cle and gentry of his 
town and heighbouthibed, wg Nl the * fron rn and | 
men of learning of his time. It would be almoſbiendleſs to 
enuinerate the e eee he gave in one way pr ather 10 the 
works of the learned- tv Gibſon publiſhed his new edition 
gf Gamden's Britannia, MA horeſh pep none eo A 
pbſervations' wo _ Weſb-riding-of { Yorkſh 7s for he uſe 
e e e end 
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dab wy nt who undertook that province 


and genealogy rendered him a very fervi 


te: o Eee eg e 80 Mr. Ob: 
rarer 60 
Rn, Britiſh, and Saxon monies. Hearne often 'acktiow- 
edged in 58 the favour ↄf his correſpondence: ©He'commy- 
mende trype ſome original letters in his collection. He im- 
parted Cay memoirs of ſeveral northern divines for his 
abridgment of « { Banners L Life and Times; as he did alſo of 
the Worthy r royaliſts to Walker, fer his 40 Sufferings of "the . 
Clergy, which"was'publiſhed as an antidote to Calamy's book, 
eftecaiſag od men of all parties worthy to have their names 
and charaers tranſmitted to poſterity. © His" {kill in heraldry 
ceable cotreſpondent 
Collins in his © Peerage of England.“ By theſe” 18 
ſweetened with the eifiacſs of accefs to is own cabinet, 'he 
always found the like eaſy admiſſion to e of 'others; which 
ve him frequent opportunities of enlary ng Meer co ollecibn, 
Fir beyond wig could have been expected a private perfon, 


A5 


not e He commenced an a ee with che cele- 
0 


brated'naturalift Dr. Martin Liſter: ' To this friend he ſent an 
account of ſome Roman antiquities he had diſcovered th York- 


. ſhire, which being communicated by him and Dr. Gale. dean . 


of Vork, to the Loyal Society, obtained him a fellowſh -6f 
that learned body in 1697: an the great nutber'of his papers, 


g in their Tranſactions, relating to ancient Roman and Son | 
monuments in the North of England, with notes upon them, 


and the inſcriptions < of colns, e. ſhew how Ueſerving he was | 

of that honour, OY mY 
He died, 1725, in his 68th ear, Wb t reed > hi: 

anceſtors; in 8 t. Peter's 5 church at Leeds. * cha rate r for 


be "Killed, 08, he was, in i By and | heraldry He appear 
een alſo an kau db bio 1 5 


from the ks to Rave 
but that which ſets his Hs on the ae as a fcholar, Was 
his uncommon 1 Sing an medals. He had Tong 
formeck 4 deſign me nour to His native town and its 
virons, by 12 HY 8 Mftor) ry or them; und had; bd 
'valt quailti ity of 1 ane e work, which” was put bliſhed * 
in 1714, under the, e Ddr Leodienfis; or, The Te- 


tap 1 ee eee, tht?" 1 Wien 8 fd 
ined, l e e e br. i e of ts 
Anciquiths 75 the "Repoſitory of R N Tired ; 
— In' te om | fre eh rr Hen: iſtoric 4 
inten 222 © vie northe 
park of fle E during the dat A TON, | 505 bore. 
the Romans; and of the alterations een made by the 


e 9 | Saxons, 


f 
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82 ns, Danes, and, Normans: and he * ſo FER to 
bring; {his nar 7 5 in à fair 9 2 near iy to che end of the ſixth 
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century, Fill rating and confirming his hiſtory: by his coins. 
This curious unfiniſhed: . is inſerted in 3 Biographia 
Britannica, in order to excite ſome able writer to carry it on, 
and, complete the noble deſign of the author. His advancement 
in years hindering him from completing this work, he con- 
tented himſelf. with committing to the preſs his 5 Vicatia Le- 
N 9280 he Hiſtory Ah the 1 00 Fo: Leeds, on 3 
Was in 0. e 1 or this, wor 
Berne and confi Seh bs has Ac Th en 
the original of parochial churehes, and the ancient manner of 
building them; allo on the old way of palling eſtates by de- 
Avery of. Denen ſubſcription of go's eden, pendent. ſeals, 
&: and, beſides the memoirs of many worthy divines ſueceſ- 
ſibely vicars o — 8 he has added the lives of the goctors, 
Matthew Hutton, Edwyn Sandys, Tobie Matthews, en Tho- 
reſby, archbiſh of Yom, and of Henry earl of untingdon. | 
THORIUS-(R ares a phyſician, admired in the reign 
ol James I. for his knowledge rather than his character, being. 
much addicted to wine. It is related of him, that being in 
company with Peireſc, whom he ſtrongly. preſſed to drink a large 
glaſs of wine, the latter at len th conſented upon condition, 
that he would promiſe to pledge him in return. When it came 
to: the turn pr *Peireſc he lic a larg 1908. of water, and 
drinking! it off, inſiſted that Thorius ſhot d da the ſame. -Fhis, 
with much heſitation, and after pouring out execrations againſt 
the vile liquor, and citing a multitude of claſſical inveCtives againſt 
it, he at length performed. The ſtory reached king James I, 
and much amuſed him. Thorius died in London, of the plague, 
In 1629. He publiſhed, 1. 4 Poem on Tobacco, 12Mo, 
Prin I 644. 4 A letter, on Nac morbi et Marys 1 i 


aſauboni. 2 
"THORNHILL. (or James), an e n Engliſh. | inter 
as born in 1676 [J. He Was the. ſon; of a Eoglſh g of en 


ancient family an F in Dorſetſhire; but he father's ill 
conduct havin reduced him to, ſell his eſtate, -the ſon was under 
the neceſſity 4 9 ſeeking for a profeſſion which might 0 him. 
He came to London, where the famous phyſician. 9 768 
Who was his uncle, Ser him with. the neceſſary a ene 
for ſtud ying Kc eng = 5 5 painter, Such a $I how- 
1 1 55 liule for him, he * driven. to trol to his wel 
judgement an | natural * genius and 
| a furpriling progreſs 


MPT eve 72 b bi 
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ders, whence he, went into France, and: there bought ſexeral 
good pictures; among others, a oo MOLE Annibal Carrache, 


1 y : - ne 2 


v7 * 


_ only view in travelling ſeemed to be, acquiring a knowledge of 
the taſtes of different nations, and buying up good pictures, in 

which he was very curious. Thornhill's merit ſoon ſpread his 
character, and raiſed his reputation to the greateſt height..-Qu 


Anne appointed him to paint, in the dome of St. Paul's church, 


- the hiſtory of that ſaint, Which he executed in a grand and beau- 
tiful manner, on eight pannels, in two colours, relieved with 
, 18 1 her ee ee ee him her firſt hiſtory- painter. 
de .ANETWATC 
Hampton - court he painted an apartment, in which the 
| bern and prince George of, Denmark ker Fulband are —.— 
Lene allegotically; an alſo another piece painted entirely on the 
wall, Where the fame; ſubject. is treated in a different manner. 
Verrio, a Neapolitan. | 9 5 
Theſe great works, havi 
ployment- among people of quality and fortune. 


. 


bim much empli v1 


His maſter=piece is the reſectory and ſaloon of ihe ſailors hoſ- 


pital at Greenwich. The paſſage to this refectory is through a 


veſtibule, where ſir James has repreſented, in two colours, the 


.Winds in the cupola; and, on the walls, boys who ſuſtain pannels 
to receive the infcription of the names of the benefactors. From 


idence Na aſcend into the refectory, Which is a fine gallery, 


ofty, . in the middle of which king William and queen 


Mary are allegorically. repreſented ſitting, and attended by the 
Virtyes and Love, who ſupport the ſceptre; the monarch ap- 


Harro giving peace to Europe. The twelve ſigns of the zodiac 
10 


Around the great oval in which he is painted; the four ſeaſons 
ale ſeep above; laſtly, A lo drawn by his four horſes, making 


his tour through the zodiac. The painter has repreſented in 


the angles the four elements, and the coloſſal figures that ſupport 
the baluſtrade are the portraits of thoſe able mathematicians, that 


have perfeted. the art of navigation, are painted, ſuch as Tycho 
; Habe Copernicus, and Newton. The, ciel 12 All by. his 
.,own hand; but he | him in painting 


on h ut he employed a Polander to aſſiſt 
the walls, which he. 8 figures ſuitable 
to the intention of the fabric, ſuch. as Libe 


and Charity. The. ſaloon above is nat ſo beauti 


Las the refeg- 


tory; you aſcend to it by ſeveral. ſteps. The cieling repreſents 


* 


queen Anne N George of Denmark, ſurrounded by 
Erol Neptune and his train bringing their. marine 


4 
13 


8 


THORNHILL 3835 
in dhe art of painting, Le travelled through/Holland and Flan- 


| andthe hiſtory of Tancred by Pouſſin. If he had ſeen Italy his 
works would have. had more delicacy and correctneſs. His 


mate de dener public works, particularly at 
where 


ng eflabbſb&dbis repatation, procized 


rality, Hoſpitality, 
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ſees, in) Added, entities; to admir — Gesg⸗ 4 ts 
3 painted on the wall facing the entry, fitting” with all his fatnily 
around: hum. On the left: hand is the landing of king Ware 
on the right that of JE George I. at min Dok Thefe great 
works would have b inty more eſteemed, if they had Sl | 
been done by fir Jas ThorfhilFs'own hand, they are Enti 
from his deſigns; but one © cannot help, in looking at them, 
eriticizing their incorrectneſs; it may even be wiſhed that there 
were fewer figures. They diſplay, however, a true genius in their 
author, and a great judgement and knowledge in treating 
allegory; talents which muſt neceffarily produce great and rich” 
Cornpoinions, hs tris 
As fir James Ia acquired 4 confldetable fortune; he tad ont 
| *. of it profitabl Ys in buying back the'eſtate” his father had 
d, and in rebuilding a beautiful houfe, where he uſed to live 
In ſummer-time.” He: was knighted 45 eorge the Second; 
but, with great injuſtice, was turned out be wr og emp TA 
ment, in company with the great ſir Chriſtop r 
room for perſons of far inferior abilities: er ck, to amuſe 
himſelf, he continued to paint eaſel Beere The I treatment 
de met with was thought to have impaired s Health; and at. laſt, 
after a year's ſickneſs, he died, in 1732, aged 56, in the fame 
place Where he was born. By his marriage he left a fon, and 
u daughter married to the celebrated Hogarth, 3 
T wen was well eee and of an agreeable hr TY 
He was ſeveral years in parliament, and was alſo-choſen felfow 
'of the Royal Society. e deſigned a great deal from practice, 
with mu A ge of ical.” His (ins, o well mukned for 
Hiſtory and allegory, was no leſs ſo ortrait, landſcape, and 
architecture; he even practiſed the laſt ience as a man of bu- 
ſineſs, havin built feveral houſes. He had a fine collection 
of deſigns of great maſters, which he had got together with 
Agenes, and which did honour to his taſte; theſe he ſhewed 
very readily to ſtrangers.” There is a ſet of prints engraved after 
the aintings on the ctipdla of St. Paul's. 
HORN TON (BoNNET), a modern poet, the intimate 
Arien of Lloyd id Colman, and juſtly claſſed with them -a 
point of talents, was born nm Maiger-lans, London, in the yea | 
"F724: He was the ſon of ecary, and, being educated 1 
al Weſtminſter ſchool, 2 6 Aa to Chriſt Church Oxford, in 
the ſame year, Wee He Was thus ei 43 rt ſenjor'to Colman, 
-who was elected of in 1761. The Frſt publication in Which 
he was concerned was “ he Student, or Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Miscellany, which appeared in monthly numbers; and 
was collected in two volumes, 8, in 1748. Smart was the 
chief cohductor of the work; but Thornton, and other wits of 
both univerſities, alſilted in it? He tod bis degree of W 


t 28 0 55 


and not. more than four: und- twenty. He is a ſtudlent of 


THORNTON. l 


of Atts in 130, and; a8 his father wiſhed bim to male pbyſte 
his proſe ſſion, he took the degree: of Bachelor of that faculty in 


8 1754. In the ſame year, he undertook the periodical paper 


called The Connoiſſeur, in conjunction with Coſman, 
which they continued weekly to the 3oth of September, 235. 
In the concluding paper the different ages and purſuits of the 


two authors are thus jocularly pointed out, in the deſcription of 


the double author, Mr. Town. Mr. Town is a fair, black, 
middle: ſiazed, very ſhort. man. He wears his own hair and a 
periwig. He is about thirty years of age,; (literally r e 

| | the lavv, 


and a bachelor of phyſic. He was bred at the univerſity of 


Oxford, where, having taken no leſs than three degrees, he 
looks down. on many learned profeſſors as his inferiors: yet 
having been there hut little longer than to take the firſt degree 
of Bachelor of Arts; it has more than once happened that the 


cenſor· general of all England has been reprimanded by the 


Cenſor of his college, for neglecting to furniſn the uſual eſſay, 


or, in the collegiate phraſe, the theme of the week.“ * 
cloſely 


in — of this kind, Bonnel Thornton did not ver 
ſollo 


the profeſſion to which his father deſtined him, but lived 


rather a litefary life, employing his pen on various ſubjects. 


To the daily paper called the Public Advertiſer, then in high 


reputation, he was a frequent contributor; and he once had it in 


contemplation to treat with Mr. Rich for the patent of Oovent 
Garden theatre. In 1764, Mr. Thornton married Miſs Sylvia 


vi 
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complete: 


Btatkwaite; youngeſt daugliter of colonel Brathwaite, who had 

ben governor of a fort in Africa. In 1766, encouraged, as 
he ſays himſelf, by the ſuoceſs of his friend Colman's Terence, 

he ee two volumes of a tranſlation of Plautus in blank 

vorſe; pre | 

 berapproyed. EF 


to complete the whole, if that ſpecitnen ſhould 
eſe volumes contained ſeven plays, of which 
the; Captive us tranſlated by Mr. Warner, who afterwards 

ed all that Thornton had left unfiniſhed ; and the Mer. 
cator by Mr. Colman. The remaining five are the Amphi- 


tryon, Miles igloriofus,” Trinummus, . Aulularia,“ 


„ Rudens, Some parts of the remaining plays vrhich Thornton 
had tranſlated, are preſerved by his continuator. There can be 
na doubt that-this js che beſt Way of tranſlating the old comedies, 


and that Thornton was well qualified for the taſſt; but the work 


has never been in high favouf with the public. Vet Warburton 


aid of it, that 4. he never read ſo juſt e ee 


and! elegant a ftylg. Tborton publiſhed" in 12% „ Phe 
Butle af the Wigs, asan additional Canto to Garth s Biſpenfaryʒ 


the ſubject of which was the diſputes then ſubſiſting between the 
The life of Thornton was not deſtined to attain any great 
extenſion: in tige prime of his days, While he was — 
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oo THUANUS. 


| by gomeſtc elicit, the comforts of fortune, and the reſpect 
ſociety, ill-health came upon him, and medical aid proving 


inefficient, he died, of 2 ut in his ſtomach, May q, "2768; | | 


at only forty y-four: 5 years 
two ſons, Aalvivel — 'Beſh 
tioned, he wrote the 
Ode to St. Czcilia's 


2 burle perfortmiiog't*" 


His wife, a danghter, 


ted to the ancient Britiſh Muſic,” 


he Oxford Barber; with many 


the productions already men- ; 
in the Adventurer marked A; An 


| _ detached eſſays in the public papers. A few letters addreſſed to 


his Sylvia before they were married diſplay great tenderneſs, 


expreſſed with frankneſs and eaſe. A ſmall edition of his works 
oy ht with much propriety: be preſented to the public, before 
be too late to pr arg them all. His character may 


ho taken from: _ porn h, written in Latin by his friend Dr. 


Warton, and 1s monument in Weſtminſter Ab 
It is to this a 11 « His genius, cultivated moſt- happily. y 


every kind of: polite literature, was accompanied and recom- 


mended by manners open, ſincere, and candid. In his writings. 


and converfation he had a wonderful livelineſs, with a vein of 
pleaſantry peculiarly his -w] . In ridiculing the failings of 


men, without bitterneſs, and with much humour, he was ſin- 


gularly happy ; as: 2 companion he was delightful.” - 


S 104 S{Jaconus AvgGusTvus),' or n 


DE THOU, an 1 pckel hiſtorian of France, was ſon of a 


of | 
in his infancy, that there was no hope 


rearing him for the 


firſt reſident of the parliament of Paris, and born there the gth 
| 1553 [s]. He was fo exceedin 015 weak and infirm 


Brſt ſtye years of his liſe; and to this it is owing, that abun- 
dantly more care was taken to preſerve his body, than to culti- 


vate his mind, although he then appeared to be à boy of uncom- 


mon talents; for he was not addicted to the amuſements of 


childhond, but aimed at ſomething higher, and would divert 


himſelf wich drawing and —— for Which he had.always'a 


good taſte, | When he was ten years old, he was put to 


very” 
books, and placed in the college of Bourgogne; but in leſs than 


a year he was attacked with violent fever, and taken home. 
The phyſicians: gave him over for many months; but he rec 
vered, and applied again to books, though with great modera- 
non; for his conſtitution was not able to . the leaſt fatigue: ; 
He Was aftetwards placed under the'care of- private tutors; and 
regard: ſeems to have. been had, in the choice of them; to the. 
weakneſs of his nature, as well as to the improvement of his 
enge for they were phyſicians, and ſucceſſiyely four 
Then he ſtudied under che OL e e 5 
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Joannes Pellerinus, who was profeſſor of the Greek 
In 1570, he went to Orleans, to purſue the law; and there 
the writings of Cujacius infpired him with ſuch an eſteem for 
that celebfated profeſſor, that he quitted Orleans, and repaired 
to him into Dauphiny, He ſtopped upon the road at Bourges 
ſix months, för the ſake of hearing the famous civilian Hoto- 
mannus ; and then proceeded to Valence, where Cujacins was 
reading lectures. Here he met with Joſeph Scaliger, Who was 
then upon a viſit. to Cujacius; and made a friendſhip with him; 
which he 'cultivated ever after with the greateſt care. His fa- 
ther, unwilling to have him long at a diſtance from him, recalled 
him in about à year; and he returned to Paris ſome time before 
that terrible maſſacre of the Proteſtants, which was r on 
St. Bartholomew s day in 1572. As he was deſigned for the 
chpreh, he went to live with his uncle Nicholas de Thou, who, 
being juſt made biſhop of Chartres, reſigned to him a canonry 
of Notre Dame. He began now to collect that library, whic 
afterwards became ſo famous. In 1573, he accompanied Paul 
de Foix into Italy, and viſited the principal towns, cultivating 
acquaintance with the learned as he paſſed. On his return to 
Paris, he applied himſelf to reading, for four years; yet this, 
he uſed to lay, was not of ſo much uſe to him as converſing 
with learned men, which he did daily. About the end of 15/6, 
when civil tumults threatened the fta „M. de Thou was em- 
ployed in certain negotiations, which he executed ſo well, as to 
eſtabliſh the reputation of a man fit for buſineſs. He afterwards 
went into the L- Countries, and in 1578 was made counſellor- 
celerk to ihe parliament; an honourable poſt, but accepted by him 
with reluctance, on account of his great love for retirement and 
ſtudy. In 1579, he accompanitd his eldeſt brother to the bathis 
of Piombieres in Lorrain and this gentleman dying, he ſoon 
aſter quitted the ectletiifiica tic; i ag i Rrehotd tk 
Taine;-and'-took/ an opportunity of ſeeing Normandy and Bri- 
tanyz and on his return to Paris, after the plague We was 
ſem with other counſelors in parliament, to adminiſter. juſtice 
in Gupennes mee, e en arp at en 
misſortume not to arrive till the day after his father was buried. 
To make amends, however, for not being able to pay his laſt 
devoirs to him; he erected a moſt noble monument to his me- 
moty, and adorned it with eutogiums written by the firſt wits of 
the age. In 188% he was made maſter of the requeſts; and 
at that time, late as it may ſeem, entered upon a new courſe of 
ſtudy. He took into his houſe Breſfieu, the profeſſor royal 'of 
mathematics; and under his direction ap lied, this year and the 
following, to read the Greek Euclid with the notes of 3 
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398  FTHUANUS. 


The affection which the.cardinal de Vendome had conceived for 
him induced him to ſpend ſome time at court: bui this affeQion 
devoted himſelf intirely to the compoſing his Hiſtory, which. he 
had begun two years beforg. In 18075 e took a wife, havin 
firſt by the official of Paris been t oroughly abſolved from a 
orders. He loſt his mother in 1588; and other troubles of 2 
more public kind exerciſed him this year! The ſpitit of the 
league had ſeized Paris, and obliged Henry II. to quit the city. 
Thuanus followed this prince, and went by his arder into Nor- 
mandy, to ſound the governors and magiſtrates; to acquaint 
their duty; and to make known his intentions of aſſembling thiie 
During the holding of the ſtates at Blois, he returned to Paris, 
where he was in e eſing liis life; for the news of thę 
duke of Guiſe's death arri ig, all who were of known attach- 
ment to the king were obliged to hide themſelves. Thuanus 


Tours, reſolved to eſtabliſh a parliament thete, tooppoſs that of | 
—— 


His pur zoſe was to ſettle at Tours; and he was one — 


1 592, he had the plague, and deſpaired of life, but was * 2 


for his tranſlation of Plutarch and other ancient Greek authors. 
In 1592, the duke of Guiſe having made his peace with the 
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PY en by the. death of his uncle Auguſtin w 

— had long been-prouniſed: him. He was — con- 
cerned in many negotiations with the Proteſtant party, and was 
ge inſtrumental in bringing on the edict of Nantes, which was 
15 in April 'x« 598, and afterwards revoked, as is well known; 


by Loud? V. in 1685. In 1601; he loſt his wifes” whom he 


| immortalized by elegies; but ſoon after recovered ſo far from 
his grief, great as it was, as to take another. During the re- 

gency of queen Maty of Medicis, Thuanus was one of the 

al directors of the finances; and was, to the end of his 


life, engaged more or leſs in he ſervice of the ſtate. ' He died 


the 1th of May 1617, and was interred with. his Lace in the 
" of St. Andrew of the Arches. aud 1 
left behind him a general hiftoty: of the worde from: 
96k 1608, [written in. vory: olear and excellent Latin. e 
. „ ſays Grotius to Rimf r, & which poſterity wi 
n. this aboue all aſtoniſhes me, how yon, always as it 
ſhould ſeem en in buſineſs, ſhould. find leilure and iindefa- 


eee ban of mind to know. ſo many and ſo great things as 


1,- and to write them in fuch a manner as you 


ve —— them.“ And in another place u], Nou. have* 


compriſed a hiſtory" of the whole world in fuch a manner, as 
Huld not have been expected from a man of the moſt leiſure: 
ſuch is the plenty of your matter, ſuch the eleganee of your 
language. Iſaac Caſaubon ſays [x], that Thuanus-ſeems to 
him to have been providentially given for an example to the age 


in which he lived of piety, ſincerity, probity,” and in ſhort of 


all virtue and goodneſs.” Thuanus has acquired immortal glory 
by his Hiſtory; which is written with an exactneſs and fidelity be- 


vond example. This is the judgement of Perrault y, Who 


adus, that he * never diſguiſed or concealed the truth; but had 
2: noble and generous boldneſs, for which he has been praifet* 
all the great men of his time.—Phis work, de 3 


« is worthy of the ancients, and perhaps would have ex- 


ceetled: a 3 part of what the ancient Romans have left us in 
the way of hiſtory, if he had not affected to imitate them too 
cloſely; for this has put him upon Latinizing the proper names 
of men, towns, countries, and other things, in ſo ſtrange a 
manner, as to make a Sen bene fs in order to know fre.” 
queptly-what he means.” Job e IT 


art of this Hiſtory was firſd! Printed at t Paris ins 1664 with 9 


a dedication to Henry IV. Which is thought to be as maſterly 
e in its Kinds as the op: ner of Callubon' 8 25 
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oy was an 5 Worts, — with oo t to 5 — 
perſons boldly delivered the truth. There would of courſe be 
Ip . exceptionable aſſages in his work, that would 
highly offend particulars in church and ſtate; and this was the 
reaſon why, though printed frequently and;in-differenticountries,” 
it never came out free from caſtrations, and agrecable to the 
author's original copy; till 1733. Then it Was handſomely 
printed, and publiſhed under t direction, and chiefly at the 
expence, of the excellent Dr. Mead, in ſeven volumes folio; 
to which are prefixed four. Latin letters, inſeribed to that cele- 
brated patron of letters, and giving an accbunt of the various 
changes and chances this History has undergone; of the dif- 
ferent editions; what each of them contain, and how they vary; 
and by What materials and aſſiſtances the editors have at 8 
been enabled to give a very complete and perfect copy of it. 
Thaanus excelled in poetry as well as hiſtory; publiſhed ; 
ſeveral productions-of that _ as 4 l e poetica li- 
brorum ſacrotum aliquot, 1581, in 8vo. Theſe paraphraſes 
are upon the books of Job, Feelehel iaſtes, the Lamentations of Je- 
remiah, and the ſix leſſer prophets. De re accipitraria, Paris, 
1514, 40. Voſſius and others have much commended this 
Work, and have hot ſerupled, on the merit of 'ity to rank Thu 
anus with the beſt poets of his age. „ Crambe, Viola, Lilium, 
Phlogis, erpſinoe, Paris, 1611,“ in 4to;: a miſcellaneous col- - 
lection. There are are allo“ Thuana;' but it may be ſaid of 
them, as of the Anas in general, that they contain little that i is 
worthy of the name of their ſuppoſed author - 
Thuagus had no children by his firſt wife; but Hon . 
the ſecond, the eldeſt of whom, Francis Auguſtus Thuanus, Ll 
12 excellent man, was belieaded at Lyons in 1642, for not 
revealing a conſpiracy, with which the marquis d'Effiat had en- 
truſted him, againſt cardinal Richelieu. The cardinabavas ſup- 
poſed not to be ſorry for the opportunity that offered of =, 
ing, upon the fon, what the father had faid of his great 
Antony Dupleſſis de Richelieu, in the following paſſage of his 
_ Hiſtory: © Antonius Pleſſianus Richelius, vulgo dictus Mona- 
chus, quod eam vitam profeſſus fuiſſet dein, voto ejurato, omni 
ſe licentiæ ac libidinis bre ye contaminaſſet. This unfortunate 
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-' THUC YDIDES, a6 apc Greek hiſtorian, wad a Citizen 

. of 9 and horn in the ſecond year of the th Olympiad, or 
before Chriſt 460 [K]. He was of noble, nay royal extraction 
for all writers relate; that his father Abe was deſcended from 


Olorus, king of Thrace. He was educated in a manner ſuit- 


able to his quality, that is, in the ſtudy of philoſophy and;elo- 
quence. His maſter in the former was Anaxagaras, ** whoſe 
opinions, being of a ſtrain. above the apprehenſion of the. vulgar, 

rocured him the eſtimation” of an atheiſt; Which name, ſays 
Nies Hobbes, no doubt very feelingly, they: beſtowed upon all 
men that thought not as they did of their ridiculqus religion: 


it is not therefore to be much regarded, adds he, „ if Thu- 


eydides were by ſome reputed an atheiſt too.“ In eloquenee he 


Was the diſciple of Antiphon, one, by his deſcription, ane 


eighth book of his Hiſtory, for power of ſpeech almoſt a mi- 
racle, and feared by the people on that account. Suidas and 
Photius relate a circumſtance, which ſhews, that he entertained 
from his youth the ſtrongeſt paſſion for letters: they write, that 


when Herodotus reeited his Hiſtory in public, a practice in uſe 


then and many ages after, Thucydides felt ſo great a ſting of 
emulation, that it drew tears from him; inſomuch that Hero- 


dotus himſelf took notice of it, and congratulated his father on 


having a ſon ho ſhewed ſo wonderful an affection tothe Mules. 


* Hergdotus was erer wa years! of abe; Thucydidet about : 


gy ang A AT: Ei 34; e 
Wen the Peloponneſian. war — * to breakout; Thucydides 
' conjefiured. truly, that it would prove an argument v y 
of his labour; and it no ſooner commenced than he began 
Hiſtory, purſuing the work, not in that perfect manner in high 


we ſee it now; hut by way of commentary, andꝭ in writing 


down plain. actions or circumſtances, as from time to dime the 
happened, and came to his knowledge. We know nothing: 4 


certainty of Thucydides, but What he himſelf has delivered in 
his Hiſtory. He was a lover of contemplation and retirement, 


yet did not decline the ſervice. of the ſtate, and accepted: accord- 
ingly a command in the army. This, however, Ge Th unfor- 
tunate to him; for while he- reſided in the Iſle, of — 5 
happened that Braſidas, the Lacedemonian, beſieged Am hipolis, 
- city belonging to the Athenianz, about half Azdy, $. 
Thafus. Thucydides being one of the ſtrategiz.;or. of 


had authority 10 raiſe forces in thoſe; parts for: the ſeryice of the 


Commonwealth, the Athenian 1 


tain ſent o 
power, and baſten to his relief. 


huc ydides: 12 78 


—— _ 


arriving till e. late, eee 0 ee T5 ed üp, 
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thr FTI are zelated which baue no more probability. 
Hobbes thinks, that in this variety. of conjeQures 7 0 is no- 
thing more | le than that Which i is written by! ene . 
where, he deicribes the monuments. of the Athenian; ci 
ſays, thus: The worthy act of Oenobius, in the behalf of Thu. 
_ cydides, is not without ongur, for Oenobius obtained to have 4a 
decree paſſed for his return: ho returning was ſlain by 115 | 
ry, and his ſepulehre is near the gate called Melirides.” He 
is rockoned to have been nat leſs than ſixty- eight ogra of age 
when he died. He left a ſon, —_ name is hard * KnOWBs... 
but ſuppoſed to have been Timotheus. 

- He excelled: in the two great points which. form.p juſt hilton; 
rian, truth and elaquence.. The faith of his Hiſtory has never 
been called into queſtion. He wanted no opportunities of know- 
ing the truth, and he does not appear to have mi ſrepreſented it; 
and though 3 have fancied him a little maleyolent towards 
his 8 the uſage he had received would have made 
moſt peaple ſo, yet he has not written any thing that diſcovers. 

ſuch a paſſion. His manner of Ln, is coherent, perſpicur, | 
ous, and perſuaſive, yet cloſe, ſtrong and pithy. The e 
have ſpoken of him in the higheſt terms; an if Herodotus, As, 
his ſenior, obtained the title of the . Father of Hiſtory,” pet: 
the greater ene allowed that Thuc 17 is the better hi 
rian. Flutarch ſays, in his treatiſe Be Gloria Athenienſium, | 
that / Thucydides aimeth always at 8 make. his auditor a 
ſpectator, and to calt his reader into the ſamę paſſions with 
iboſe ho ere beholders. Then enumerating ſome exam ple, 
e theſe things, he ſays, e are ſo deſcribed, ang ſ Q fa evident ot 
before aur eyes, that the mind of the reader is no leſs affeQed 
therewith, than if he had been preſent in the actions. And, be 
it was probably. for his ſkill. in painting [Al, certainly not for his | 
eloquence (for, as Cicerq ſays, “ what \great rhetorician erer, "(| 
| borrowed. any thing of Thucydides?”) that the famous — 
Demoſthenes wrote over his Hiſtory, according to Luci 
eight times with his o-, hand. The lame Lucian, in his 
How a hiſtory ought to be written, continually in bs book, 
the. virtues: required in an; hiſtoriographer by Thucydides; and 
it ſeems as if the image of 'Thucydides's Hiſtory, preconceived in | 
Lucian's mind, Agar: 10 him all the p 2 be there de- 7 
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livers. As to his e, Cicero ſpeaks of it thus: 3 
in the art of * 
them all Ca]. For he is ſo full of matter, that the number of = 


his ſentences doth almoſt equal the number of his words; 

in his words he is ſo apt, and ſo cloſe, that it is hard to lay, 
whether his words do more illuſtrate his ſentences, or his. ſen- 
tences le words. The eee highly of Thuey- | 
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dides's ac and Salluſt, as Quintilian fays; and as indeed 
is mani ffeſt tõ all, took him for his model........ 
It is remarkable, that Dionyſiis Halicarnaſfeiſſis entertained 
unreaſonable prejudices again this hiſtorian, in favour, doubt- 
leſs, of his countryman © Herodotus, whom he was defirous. to 
have conſidered as ſuperior to him, and had raiſed aceordingly 
many objections to his work. One of them ſhall ſerve as 2 
ſpecimen: The principal and moſt neceſſary office of any 
man that intendeth to write an hiſtory,” ſays he, is to chuſe 
a noble argument, and Fates 90 fue ſhall read it; and this 
Herodotus hath done, in my opinion, better than Thucydides. 
For Herodotus hath written the joint hiſtory both of the Greeks 
and Barbarians; but Thucydides writeth only one war.“ Mr. 
Hobbes has replied very ſolidly to this, as well-as to Dionyſius's 
other objections: et any man conſider, whether it be not 
more reaſonable to ſay, that the principal and moſt neceſſary 
office of him that wil write an hiſtory is to take ſuch an argu- 
ment as is bothi within his power well ge, und asd | 
to poſterity that ſhall read it; which Thueydides, in the opinion 
of all men, hath done better than Herodotus. '' For Herodotus 
undertook to write of thoſe things, of which it was'impoſlible 
for him to know the truth, and which delight more the ear with 
fabulous narrations, than ſatisfy the mind with truth; but 
Thucydides writeth one war, which, how it was carried on 
from the begining to the end, he was able certainly to inform him- 
ſelf.“ The ade elbe here urged in favour of Thucy- 
dides, gives lord Clarendon's Hiſtory of our civil wars. perhaps, 
the preference to any hiſtory that is extant in any language. 
he moderns have not failed to pay him all due honour, and to 
conſider hĩm in the light he deſerves to be placed in-. The fol- 
lowing words of Lipſius ſpeak the ſenſe of them all: “ Thucy- 
dides [D],“ ſays he, who hath written not many, nor very 
great matters, hath perhaps yet won the garland from all that 
have written of matters, both many and great. Every where for 
clocution grave; ſhort and thick with ſenſe; ſound in his judg- 
ment; every where ſecretly inſtructing and directing a man's 
life and actions. In his orations and excurſions almoſt divine, 
whom the oftener you read, the more you'ſhall carry away, yet 
never diſmiſſed without appetite. Next io him is Polybius, &c. 
The emperor Charles V. is ſaid to have been ſo fond of this hiſ- 
torian [E], that he always carried him with him into the camp, 
and ufed to talk of hien with wonderful pleaſure to thoſe about 
„„ w SO MEL TIOTOLT 1 C 
The beſt editions of Thucydides are, 1. That printed by 
Henry Stephens, with a Latin verſion” of “ Laurentius Valla, 
V St 7 43% f ; 19; 
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Le] Inſtitut. orat. lib, x. I] Lipſ. not. ad politic. lib. i, [x] Camexarii 
heræ ſubſecivæ, cent. iũ̃. c. 67 | «| n e nod a} is 
bin 2 e bU- | Paris, 


Paris 1688. 2. ThE Oxford, & Greek and Latin, cum 
notis variorum & Joh. Hudſoni, 1696. „3. Græcè & Latinè, 
cum notis 2 & 5 Walſe.” . Accedunt, eee : 


3 


courſe of this m Slate: uta $1 long now more in uſe and eſti. | 
1 is that of Dr. Smith, dean of Cheſter, which was . 
_ liſhed 77 in 1753; and in 8vo, in 1781. | 
"THURLO uf it eſq;),i ſecretary: of. ſtate to the to 
Fans fle Gliver and Richard Cromwell, was ſon of 
| Tow, rector of Abbots-Rodi Eſſex, where he 
was born in 1616. He was educated to Ky 8 and afterwards 
recommended to. the patronage of Oliver St. John, eſq; a perſon 
of great eminence in that profeſſion, and ſucceſſivelj ſoſicitor- 
d to Charles I, and lord chief juſtice of the common pleas; 
whole intereſt, Jan. 1645, he was appointed one of the ſe- 
Nee to the parliament commiſſioners at the treaty of Ux- 
bridge, In 1047, he was admitted of Lincoto's-Inn;, and, 
March 1648, made receiver or clerk of the curſitor fines, 
under he earl, of Kent, lord Grey of Werke, fir Thomas 
| Widdringwn, and Bulſtrode Whitelock, eſg; commiſſioners of 
che great ſeal;. Though his attachments were entirely on the 
ſide of the parliament, yet, with regard to the death of king 
Charles, he declares himſelf; that he was SE a ſtranger to. 
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and other A __ for many great ſervices t 
the public. On July 1 3, of the ſame Year, he 5 fworn' one of 
the privy-comcit to the roteQtor, according” tothe” © humble 
| tion and advice?” the 5 in Nov. was elected one of the gover- 
nors of the Charter-hoofe'; Feb; * 1658, he was made ane 
cellor of the" univerſity of rs 4 ; 20, in June following, 
concurred with Whitetocke in adviſing: the protector to leave t 
perſons who had been detected in a plot, to be proceeded” again 
in the ordinary courſe of triats at the eim law, and net by 
an-High court of juſtice; it being always his opinion, that he 
2 a 1 rules of th the old conftivnioh ſhould, on cer occaſion, | 
by invio n ecially. in the Aden iniſtfation of juſ⸗ 
Oe & e death of Oliver, he was continued i in che poſt 
. ſeeretary 220 privy” counſellor to his ſucceſſor | Richard | | 
though he "was very obnoxious to the prineip al perſons of the 
, to whoſe. intereſts, whenever thi fatkefetech with thoſe 
of the civil gor vernment, he Was à declared enemy: and their 
reſentments a gainſt Hider 6g that account were Carried to ſo great 
z beight, tt "fo accuſed" him as an evil counſelor, and one 
| whb v was d midable by the aſcendant he had gained over 
the new ptetecte For this reaſon, Noy. 1558, he deſired 
leave to retire 100 public buſineſs H]; in hopes' chat this 
5 0 tend to Jr's ings, and facilitate the'proteAot's affairs 
with the army: but he was induced” ſtill to coritinue in his em? 
ployment; py of Beende 1, was choſen member of parlia- 
ment for the univerſity of -ambridge. He was returited'like- 
wiſe for the town and borough of Wifbech, and for the borough 
of Hontingdon ; but made his eleQion for Cambridge. April 
xe 9, he uſed His tmoſt efforts to diſſuade the 3 from 
diſſolving the parliament; a ſtep which proved fatal to his au- 
ority? though, upon his vitting it, Thurloe ſtiff continued in 
his office of ſecretary till Jan. 14, 1660. It Was then on- 


' | Fetted on Thomas Scott, © ; but, Feb, 27, upon a fepo oft of of 


the. council of ſtate, the parliament” reg. that 

ſhould be again one of the ecretaries'bf' ſtate, and ohm 7 7 

ſon, eſq; the other. April 1668, hs ne an offer of his fer. 

vice for the 5 Charles II. as ppears from 4 letter of 

chancellor Hyde tô fir John Grenville Le wherein his 8 

| 6bſerves, that Mir. hides of offers wet 54s frank, Jhd om! | 

_ with many great prof felfions of reſt to wid His mal! 

5 nat only 40 his ay endeavours hit” "HY Re: ſer! 5 
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only 10 finiſh What was left undone, of be able the better to ad+ 


viſe his majeſty. The king returned ſuch anſwers as were pro. 


per, and deſired to ſee ſome effects of his good affection; and 
that then he would find his ſervices more acceptable. How. 
ever, in May 15 following, he was committed by the houſe of 


commons to the cuſtody of their ſerjeant at arms, upon a 


charge of high treaſon; though it was not long before he Was 
releaſed; and retired to Great Milton in Oxfordſhire, where he 
generMlly: reſided, except in term - time, when he came to his 


chambers at Lincoln's-Inn. He was of . great uſe occaſionally | 
to the chancellor Clarendon, by the inſtructions he gave him 


with reſpect to the ſtate of foreign affairs [x ]; of which there is 


_ very remarkable inſtance among his ſtate- 8, in the reca- 


eg he drew up of all the negociations between England, 
France, and. Spain, from the time of Cromwell's taking upon 


him the protectorſhip till the Reſtoration. He was likewiſe 
often ſolicited by king Charles to engage in the adminiſtration 


of public buſineſs, but thought proper to decline thoſe offers. 


Hie died ſuddenly, at his chambers; in Lincoln's-Inn, Feb. 21, 
1668, aged 51; and was interred under the chapel there 


with an inſcripton over his grave. He was twice married, and 
by his ſecond wife left four ſons and two daughters. 1 01 


He was a man of a very amiable: character in private life; 


and in the height of his power exerciſed, all poſſible moderation 
towards 3 of every party. In his manner of writing he 
ais remarka 


ble above moſt of his contemporaries for concife- 


neſs, perſpicuity, and ſtrength. But the moſt authentic teſti- 


mony of his abilities is that vaſt collection of his State- 


papers, in 7 vols, folio, now in the hands of the public; 
which: places the hiſtory of Europe in general, as 'well as that 


of Great Britain and its dominions, during that remarkable = 
riod, in the cleareſt light; and ſhews at the ſame time his aſto- 


niſhing induſtry and application in the management of ſo great 


his hands, with ſecrecy and ſucceſs not to be paralleled under 


any other n 8 


H xsfUs (Suronv), a celebrated Dutch philologer, born 


about 1603, at Harderwyck, was. profeſſor of deen and elo- 


quence at Leydem and librarian to that univerſity. He died in 


1670, Beſides being an excellent commentator on ancient au- 


— 


1 Dd 4 
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hors, he publiſhed ſeveral other productions, 2s 1. & Hiſtoria | 


"WEE. FEY 22 2 OE 81 ITY a>. 4 $5-IXs 4 1 
Navalis; a hiſtory of the naval wars between the Dutch and 


the Spaniards, 4to, 1657. 2. Compendium Hiſtoriz Bata- 


vice,” 1645. 3: Exereitationes Miſcellaneæ,“ theſe arè diſ- 
ſertations on facred hiſtory, and on mythology, 1 2mo. 1639. 


* * 


4. Two tracts on the government and on the laws of Athens, 
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ſubjotned/es! «© Poſtellus de Republica; ten Megibrtibus 1 80 
nienſſum;“ and publiſhed alſo in Gronovius's collection. 
ip: Editions of many claſſic authors, as Paterculus, 1668; Sal- 
Juſt, 1665; Valerius Maximus, Seneca's tragedie, 1657, and 
Lactantius, 165; Aulus Gellius, 1661, all at. ern. 6. An ; 
edition of Polydore Virgil's Hiſtory: of England. 0 

- TIBULLUS'{ArLz1vs), a Latin poet, was born at ee 
under the conſulſhip of Hirtius and anſa, much about the ſame 
time with Ovid [LJ]. His father was of the equeſtrian order; 

and he himſelf ſet out into the world with al ale advantages of 
fortune, and the greateſt accompliſhments- of mind and pet ſon. 
Among the great men of his age, he ſingled out Meſſala Corvi- 
nus for his patron; who was a very brave and polite Roman, ad- 
mired by Cicero, mentioned with great reſpe& by Horace, and 
ranked by Quintilian among the maſters of oratory. He was to 
Tibullus, what Mzcenas was to Horace. This poet had a 
country ſeat at Pedum, a town in Latium not far from Rome. 
He was a great ſufferer in the civil wars, yet does not ſeem to 
have been concerned in any party. He was, like Ovid, a man de- 
voted to eaſe and pleaſure; and is time was divided between the 
Muſes and his miftreſtea, He ſeems indeed to have abandoned 
himſelf entirely to the paſſion of love, even to the neglect of his 
affairs; for there is no doubt that he might: have retrieved the 
loſſes he had ſubſtained, if he had been a man of the leaſt: appli- 
cation to buſineſs. His love for Meſſala, however, made him 
forget his love of eaſe and leaſure, and follow that nobleman 
into Gaul, who was there victorious, and had a triumph decreed 
him upon his return to Rome. In this expedition he ſaw, as he 
tells us, a man at Arupinum above one hundred years of age, and 
even then a vigorous active ſoldier. He was attending Me: ala on 
a ſecond expedition to Syria, when he fell ſick by the way, and was 
forced to ſtay in the iſland of Phæacia or Corcyra. On this oc- 
caſion he compoſed the third elegy of the fourth book, and deſired 
that if he ſhould die of his Henley he me have ee rate en- 
graven on his monument: 


Hie 1 immiti 4 morte Tue 7 
eſſalam terra dum fequiturque mari.” - 


Thoug he recovered from this attack, death did not ſpare kim 
much Jonger, but carried him off in the flower of his age. 
As to his character, Horace, with whom he was intimately | 
acquainted, as well as with the other wits of the gran: age, 
gives him that of a fine writer and good critic: 


2. Abt, noſtrorum ſermonum candide judex, 5 
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elegy of the third book is written to bewail his death. There 
Ovid finely deſcribes the ſweetneſs and elegance of this poet's 
 elegies, by introducing Cupid and Venus to mourn over him; 
after which he places him in the Elyſian fields, in company with 
Calvus, Catullus, and Gallus. The beſt critics have preferred 
Tibullus even to Ovid himfelf, for elegance and correctneſs 
of ſtyle; and Quintilian ſets him at the head of all the writers 
in elegy. In elegy, ſays he, “we challenge alſo the Greeks, 
in which way of writing, Iibullus, according to my judgment, 
is hy far the moſt neat and elegant. Some indeed give Proper- 
tius the preference; Ovid is more laſeivious than either of them, 
as Gallus is more harſn and unpoliſhed. He has left four 
books of Elegies.” His panegyric- upon Meſſala is cenſured 
by Scaliger, and ſuſpected not to be his; and the ſmall pieces at 
the end of the fourth book, which Scaliger calls “ hard, lan- 
guid, and rough, either do not belong 30 Tibullus, or never 
received his laſt corrections. e ene 0b ek . „ 
Ihis author has uſually been printed in the ſame volume with 
Catullus and Propertius; and one of the beſtleditions of him in 
conjunction with them is that by Gr vis, cum notis vario- 
rum, Leyden 1589, in 2 vale. vo. But he was afterwards, 
in 1708, publiſhed: ſeparately! at Amſterdam, in one volume 
40. by Janus Brouckhuſins, a very polite and elegant critic, 
who corrected many places from the beſt manuſcripts, and 
added his own to the notes variorum. This edition is very 
ä neat, and adorned a with copper plates. An excellent edition in 
quarto was publiſhed; by Vulpius, a profeſſor at Padua (who alſo 
publiſhed Catullus and Propertius), in 1749. This was long 
_elteemed the beſt, and is ſo ſtill if We take ſplendor into the account; 
but two editions in 8uo, have ſince; been publiſhed by the cele- 
brated profeſſor Heyne, of which the ſecond of 177, is for uſe, 
one of the beſt editions of a clafſic author that has ever appeared. 
-. TICKELE (TLnouaAs), ſon of the reverend Richard 
Tiekell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland [t]; and 


He held. his fellowſhip till 1726, and then vacated it, by marry- i 
ing, in that year, at Dublin. Tiekell was not one of thoſe q 
ſcholars] who wear away their lives in cloſets; he entered early | 
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ET TICKELL 


He produced another picee of the ſame kind at the Appearance 
of « Cato,” with equal ſkill, but not equal happineſs. When 


* 


the miniſters of queen Anne were negociating with France, 


Tickell publiſhed The Proſpect of Peace, a poem, of which 
the tendency was to reclajm the nation from the pride of con- 
queſt to the pleaſures of tranquillity. Mr. Addiſon, however 
he hated the men then in power, ſuffered his friendſhip to pre- 


vail over the public ſpirit, and gare in the- © SpeQator” luch 


praiſes of Tickell's poem, that when, after having long wiſhed 

to peruſe it, Dr. Johnſon laid hold on it at laſt, he thought it 
unequal to the honours which it had received, and found it a 
piece to be approved rather than admired.” But the hope ex- 
cited by a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that time with ſo much favour, 
that ſix editions were ſold. At the arrival of king George he 
fong Ihe Royal Progreſs; which, being inſerted in the 
% SpeQator,” is well known. The poetical incident of moſt 
importance in Tiekell's life was his publication of the firſt book 
of the „ Hind,” as tranſlated by himſelf, in apparent oppoſi- 
tion to Pope's Homer, of which the firft part made its en- 


trance into the world at the fame time. Addifon deelared that 


the rival verſions were both good; but that Tickell's was the 
beſt that ever was made, and with Addifon thoſe wits who were 
his adherents and followers, were certain to concur; Pope does not 
appear to have been much diſmayed: * for,” ſays he, 1 have 
the town, that is, the mob, on my But he remarks, that 
L it is common for the ſmaller party to up in diſigenee hat 

they want in numbers; be appean the people as his 


proper judges; and if they are not inelined to condemn him, he 


4s in little care about the figh- flyers at Battor's.” Pope did not 


Jong think Addiſon an impartial judge; for he conſidered him as 


the writer of Tickell's verfion. - The reaſons for his ſuſpicion 
we ſhall literally tranſcribe from Mr. Spencer's collection. 


<«« There had been a coldneſs between Mr. Addiſon and me for 


ſome time; and we had not been in company together for a good 
while, any where but at Button's coffee -houſe, where I uſed to 
ſee him almoſt every day. On his meeting me there, one day in 
particular, he took me aſide, and ſaid: he ſhould be glad to 


dine wu me, at ſuch “a tavern, if I ſtayed till thoſe . 


were gone ell and Philips). We went acebrdingly; an 

after ages Ne Nadin, Is had e 1 — 
time to talk with me; that his friend Tickett- had formerly, 
-whilſt at Oxford, tranſlated the fitſt bock of the Iliad; iltat he 
deſigned to print it, and had deſired him to look:it byor that he 
e e beg. that Id not deſfte him 30 Tookvover m 
firſt book, becauſe, if he did, it would have the air of double- 


* 


dealing.“ I aſſurect him, that “ I did not at all take it ill of Mr. 


Tickell 


Ic ELLE. 411 


5 Ticket that he was going to publiſh bis tranflation ; that he 
certainly had as much 2 to tranſlate any author as myſelf; 


and that publiſhing both was entering on a fair ſtage. I then 


added, that I would not defire him to look over my firſt book 
of ine . Iliad, becauſe he had looked over Mr. Tickell's; but 
could with to have the benefit of his obſervations on my ſecond, 


which I tad then finiſhed; and which Mr. Tickell had not 


touched upon. Accordingly J ſent him the ſecond book the 
next morningj"and Mr. Addiſon a'few- days after returned it, 
with very vet eommendations Soon after it was generally 
known that Mr. Tickell was publiſhing the firſt book of the 


Had, Þ met Dr. Young in ihe ſtreet; and, upon our mo | 


into that ſubject, the Doctor expreſſed a great deal of ſurp 
at Nickell's having had ſuch a tranſlation ſô long by him. He 
Ts the «it was inconceivable to him, and that there muſt be 
e miſtake in the matter; that each uſed to communicate to 
3 her whatever verſes they wrote, even to the leaſt things; 
that TickelF could not have Der b fte 
wichout his Knowing ſomething ef the matter; and that he had 


never heard d ſingle word of it till on this occaſion.” This ſur- 


of Dr. Young, together with what Steel had ſaid: againſt 
jekell in relation r6-this affair, makes it highly probable: that 


there was ſome underhänd dealing'in that buſineſs ;' and indeed 


Tickell himſelf, Who is a vei falt worthy man, has finee; in a 


manner, as 60 48 owned it to me. Tn it was intro- 
died into à converſation between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 


Pope by 7 thits perſon, Tickell did not den yes which, eonſider- 
ing his honour and zeal for his departed f nd, was the fame as 


* owning it.] Upon theſe ſuſpicions, with which Dr. Warburton 


hints that other eireumſtances concurred, Pope always in his 


* Art of Sinkin 2 votes this bock as the work of Addiſon, 
1 uccefſion was Hb, Tickell gave _ 


When the 
_ affiſtanee' his pen Would fopply.” His << Letter to Avi 
_ — 75 1 ms; it expreſſes contempt 4 
ene pe jority- without infolence. It had the ſuc- 
ft Which it Jef ved? be bei, 
Tftely uftted t Mr. Addifon; who, when be went inte 
Ixeland as 1 to the lord Sunderland, took him thither, 
| ah: ethnpldyed: fin in public buſineſs; ahd, when (1917) after- 
1 e fee of ſtate, made him under. ſecretary. 


TR FoOnR iris" to have coin . abatement; 


for when Addiſon iet, te Eft mim the'charge of pi Plain Ns 8 his | 
works, Wit * ü ecottriehtation” 10 — 
Cragpe: ® Yorks he prefixe# A Elegy bn the nur, # 


which + none of its beauties to the afſiſta ich 
might be Fe 8 h, have ſtrengthe ned of eb | TONE d 


lines 


3 ; but neliher he nor Addiſon ever produced nobler 


ted in ſo long a work there 


E cee kicker printed. He was non 


project. His 4 Wreath, of Faſhion, was publiſned ſoon 
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veral profpetts for Mr. Bridges's' Hiſtory of Northam ton- 
| ſhire, which was publiſhed in 17901 His view of Chatſ- 
worth, hangs among ſeveral fine pictures at Dennie heft. 
1 died of an aſthma, at per a in Suffolk, Dec. 55 1 
aged about fifty . 208 t if H A 7 * 1 Su 
105 II L1G ene Le: Nain' De), a French 
wier was the ſon of a maſter of the Requeſts, and born at 
Faris in 1637. At ten years old, he went to ſchool at Port 
Royal, and Pecame one of the beſt writers of that inſtitution. 
His « Hiſtoire des Empereurs, and «Hiſtoire Eccleſiaſtique;” 
are deduced from the original ſources; and written with the ut- 
moſt fidelity and exactneſs. Sacy, his intimate friend and coun- 
ſellor, prevailed with him, in 1676, to receive the prieſthood; 
which, it ſeems, his great humility 1 would not before ſuffer: kim 
:to aſpire to. His humility was ſo great, that Boſſuet, ſeeing one 
q "_ his letters to father Dami, with whom he had ſome little diſ- 
pute,  beſought him, merrily, „not to be always upon his 
nees before his adverſary, but raiſe himſelf now and then up. 
He was ſolicited to puſh himſelf in the church, and Buzanval, 
- biſhop of Beavois, wiſhed to have him for his ſucceflor: but 
—— regardleſs of -dignities/ wiſhed" for nothing but 
retirement. In this he did indeed moſt 3 bury: him- 
ſelf; and thus, joining the mortifications of a rel erw life 
to an indefatigable purſuit-of letters, he wore himſelf entirely 
out, ſo as to die in 1698, aged e ee ee ch to 
1. de formed for à longer life. 

- TIELOTSON 7; ror archbiſtiop-of Canterbu rv, rns * | 
1 of a mil anciently of the name of Tilſton, of 'Til- 
ſton in Cheſhire, and born at Sowerby in Vorkſhire, in- Oct. 

1630 [J. His father, Mr. Robert Tillotſon, was a conſider- 
able clothier there, a man of good underſtanding, and un- 
common knowledge of the Scriptures; but ſo zealouſſy attached 
to the ſyſtem of Calvin, that his prejudices for it were ſcarce 
to be moderated by the reaſonings of his ſon, whom he lived 

to ſee dean of anterbury. 'Hz gave' his zo however, a 
liberal education, who, after paſſing through a ſchool, was 
ſent in 1647 to Cambridge, being then ſeventeen; and admitted 
a penſioner of Clare-hall. He took his bachelor of arts de- 

| Eton in 1650, and his: maſters in unge, en, bannt choſen | 
'of his college in 161. ag 

Phus his firſt education and impreſſions were . 

yet before his mind was "opened," he felt ſomewhat within 
* which diſpoſed him to larger notions and a better temper. 
be groping then put into the hands of youth were generally 
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heavy, and he could ſcarcely bear them; even before he knerr 
better things. But when be met with the, immortal work of 
Mr. Chillingworth, which gave his mind a new turn, he 
was:ſaon_ freed from his prejudices, if indeed he was eyer 
under the power of them. As he got into a new method of 
Rudy, fo he entered into friendſhip with ſome great men, 
which contributed not a little to his improvement; and there 
was then at Cambridge a ſet of as extraordinary men, as per- 
ha 2 has produced; as Dr. Cud worth, maſter of Chriſt's- 
college 3 Dr. More, and Dr. Ruſt, afterwards biſhop of Dro- 
more in Ireland, fellows of the ſame; Pr. Whichept, provaſt 
of King's; Dr. Worthington, maſter of Jeſus; and Mr. John 
Smith, author of the Select diſcourſes,” fellow of Queen's. 
But that which gave him his laſt finiſhing, was his cloſe. and 
long friendſhip with Dr. Wilkins, afterwaxds biſhop. of Cheſter ; 
he went into all the beſt ſtudies of this great man, but ſo as 10 
perfect every one of them; for, though; Wilkie had more ge- 
neral know , 0 Tillotſen was the greater divine. 
In 1656, Tillotſon left his college, and n e invitation 
to Edmund Prideaux, eſq; of Ford-Abbey in Devonſhire, to 
be tutor to his ſon; which gentleman had been commiſſioner of 
the great ſeal under the long parliament; and was then attorney- 
general to the protector Cromwell. Ho long he continued in 
- this ſtation does not appear; hut he was in London at the time 
of Cromwell's death, Sept. the 3d, 1658; and was preſent 
about a week after at a very remarkable ſcene in Whitehall 
palace, which we have already related from Burnet in our ac- 
count of Dr, Owen. The time of his going into orders, an 
by whom he was ordained, are particulars not know-/n. Some 
have ſuppoſed, that he was gurate to Dr. Wilkins at St. Law- 
rence Jewry, before the Reſtoration; but that was certain! 
otherwiſe, ſince Wilkins was not admitted to that vicarage till 
1662. The firſt ſermon of his that appeared in print Was in 
Sept. 1661: it was freached at the morning. exerciſe at Crip- 
plegate, on == Matth. vii. 12. and publiſhed. among a collec- 
tion with that title, but not admitted among his works till the 
edition of 1752. At the time of preaching this ſermon he 
was ſtill among the Preſhyterians, whoſe. commiſſioners he at- 
tended, though as an auditor. eee e e 
' the Savoy for the review of the Liturgy, in July, 16613 but 
he immediately ſubmitted to the act of uniformity, Which com- 
menced on St. Bartholomew s-day, the year following. Upon 
thus becoming a preacher in the church, he was very little 


diſpaſed to follow the Re then ſet him, or indeed of 
former times; and therefore formed one to himſelf, Which has 
been juſtly eſteemed as the beſt model -fori-fucceeding ages. 
He began his courſe of divinity with the- true foundation of 


TILLOTSON. 4kg 

it, an exact ſtudy of the Scriptures, on which he ſpent four 
or five years. He then applied himſelf to the reading of all 
the ancient philoſophers and writers upon ethics, and among 
dhe fathers chiefly to St. Baſil and St. Chryſoſtom; not to 
forget Epiſcopius among the moderns, Whom he made the 
pattern both of his principles and eloquence. With theſe pre- 
parations, he ſet himſelf to compoſe the greateſt variety of 


lermons that any divine has yet undertaken. 
His firſt office in the church was the curacy of Cheſhunt in 
Hertfordſhire, in 1661 and 1662; where he is ſaid, by his 
mild and gentle behaviour, Which was natural to him, and per- 
ſuaſive eloquence, to have prevailed with an old Oliverian ſol- 
dier, who preached among the Anabaptiſts there in a red eoat, 
and was much followed, to» deſiſt from that, and betake him- 
ſelf to ſome other employment. The ſhort diſtanee of Cheſhunt 
from London allowing him often to viſit his friends there, he 
was frequently invited. into their pulpits. Accordingly we find 
that his ſermon on Eccleſ. xii. 1. Upon the advantages of 
an early piety, was preached at St. Lawrence Jewry in 1662; 
Dec. the 16th of which year, he was elected miniſter of the 
adjoining pariſn of St. Mary Aldermanbury, upon the depri- 
vation of Mr. Edmund Calamy. He declined this, but did 
not continue long without the offer of another benefice, which 
he accepted, being preſented in June, 1663, to the rectory of 
EKeddington in Suffolk. His reſidence there, however, was hut 
- ſhort, being called to London by the ſociety of Lincoln's-Inn, 
who choſe him their preacher the 26th following: his election 
was owing to his being accidentally heard at St. Lawrence 
Jewry, by Mr. Atkyns, one of the benchers of that Inn, and 
- afterwards lord chief baron of the Exchequer. He determined 
to live among them, and therefore immediately reſigned his 
: living in Suffolk; but his preaching was ſo little liked there at 
+ firſt, that he for ſome time entertained thoughts of leaving 
them. They had been ſo; accuſtomed to puritanical cant and 
fanaticiſm, that they could not reliſh that rational and genuine 
Chriſtianity which he inculcated; they held the ſame language 
then as the enthuſiaſts do now, and ſaid, that “ fince Mr. 
Tillotſon came, Jeſus Chriſt had not been preached among 
them. Io this incident, which is very well atteſted, he ſeems 
clearly to allude in his ſermon againſt evil-ſpeaking,: preached 
near thirty * after ; towards the cloſe of 'which he has this 
paſſage: I foreſee what will be ſaid, bęcauſe I have heard it 
ſo often ſaid in the like caſe, that thete is not one word of 
wt eſus / Chriſt in all this; no more is there in the text: and yet | 
I hope that Jeſus Chriſt is truly preached, When his will 
laws, and the duties enjoined by the Chriſtian religion, are in- 
| culcated upon us. „ e 1 7 Fat 3 
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The year after; 1664, he was choſen Tueſday lecturer at 
St. Lawrenee Jewry: and being now thoroughly fixed in town, 


and having eſtabliſhed the character of an excellent preacher, 
he ſet —— — the two growin evils of Charles the 
Second's reign; At 


> 


1663, „On the Wiſdom of being religious; which was 
publiſhed in 1664, much enlarged, and is one of the ele- 


gant, perſpicuous, and convincing defences of religion, in our 
own or any other language. In 1664, one Sargeant, alias 


Smith, for that was his real name, who had deſerted from the 
church of England to that of Rome, publiſhed a book, called 


Sure footing in Chriſtianity : or, Rational diſcourſes on the 
- ule of Faith.” This ef age up as eee, Th ENT 


by the abettors of Popery, Tillotſon anſ it, in a piece 
entitled, The rule of Faith, which was printed in 1666, 


and inſcribed to Dr. Stillingfleet, with whom he was inti- 


73 mately acquainted. Sargeant replied to this, and alſo in an- 


other piece attacked a paſſage in Tillotſon's ſermon, On the 


Wiſdom of being religious;“ which ſermon, as well as his 
Rule of Faith,” Tillotſon defended in the preface to the firſt 


tolume of his ſermons, printed in 1671, 86 % 


The ſame year, 1666, he took a doctor of 


and in 1668 preached the ſermon at the conſecration of Wil- 
© Kins to the biſhopric of Cheſter. He was related to Wilkins, 


# 


by having, Feb. 23, 1664, married his daughter- in-law, Eli- 


rabeth French, who was niece to Oliver Cromwell; for the 
Was the daughter of Dr. Peter French, canon of Chriſt- church 


in Oxford, by Robina, ſiſter to Cromwell; which Robina was 


re- married, about 1656, to Dr. Wilkins, then warden of Wad- 
ham- college. In 1670, he was made a prebendary of Can- 
terbury; and, in 1672, advanced to the deanery of that church: 


he had ſome time before been preferred to à prebend in the 


church of St. Paul [a]. He had now been ſome years chap- 
lain to the king, who is yet ſuppoſed, by Burnet and others, 
to have had no ae er him; his zeal againſt Popery was 


too great for him to be any favourite at court. When a decla- 


ration for liberty of conſcience was publiſhed in 1672, with a 


view to indulge the Papiſts, the biſhops were alarmed, and di- 
rected their clergy to preach againſt Popery; the king com- 
plained to We u Weldon of this, as done on purpoſe to 
inflame the people, and alienate them from himſelf and his 
government; upon which that prelate called together ſome of 
the clergy, to conſider what he ſhould ſay to his majeſty, if he 
preſſed him any farther on that head; when G. vrt er he u 
Emm zin ogni ß ²y ub ody ben, cw. 
LJ Tibotſon's funeral ſermon by Burnett. e vil 
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; Aiheiſm" and-Popery. File preached = ſermon 
. befors'thi)erd-mayor and court of aldermen at St. Paul's, "in | 


divinity's degree; 
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prel 1. ay of, ſuch 1 HAM 14 be brought! a the communion. of 
the Church; but, fan 4 t Ach ah bortiy „as did another 
made in 1 N Br 16 555 ie. 7 20 . Lhe: Principles of 
Natural ene by hop Alas, — had died at his 
99 uſe in 1 bes and N all his papers to him, to diſpoſe 
d. The. twelve Hrſt 1 5 only having b. en 
0 by a0 for the preſs, he finiſhed the remainder 
out of. the bi pers, and wrote a preface. In Ab | 
he publiſhed I 59 5 realiſe of. the. Nauf Supremacy, 
Dr. 4 wept Ho ring ng in 1677, left all his manu KA 
to the care 5 Dr. Til otſan. He had the year. before CO | 
Charles earl of. Shrewſbury, . afterwards created a duke by. Lug 
4 to Wham, he was Le. of. ſtare, from. Pope ry to 
the, Proteſtant reli ZION. 4 £ 
On the ad of April, 1680, he e preached, before the king at 
Whitehall, a ſermon « on Joſh, xxiv. 15. Which was ſoon after 
publiſhed by his majeſty's ſpecial command, .under the title of, 
*The Proteſtant Religion vindicated. from, the Charge of ſin- 
gulariiy and novelty. But this diſcourſe, though excellent, 
28 all his ſermons are, , contained £ TG incidenial aſſertions, 
which offended all arties, particularly the following paſſage: 
J cannot think, till T be hy dv zu ended, which Lam always 
ready to be, that any pretence of conſcience warrants. any man, 
that is not n 1. gommiſſioned, as the apoſt es and 
firſt publiſhers of the Goſpel were, and cannot juſtify that 
6 ion by Wache as they did, to affront the eſtabliſhed 
religion of a nation, it be falſe; and openly to draw 
men off from the fell jon of it, in conteinpt of the magiſ- | 
trate and the law. WT that 11 5 of a different religion can in 
ſuch a caſe reaſonably pretend to, is to en 05 the private liberty 
and exerciſe of their n conſci ence and religion; for which 
they 0 22 5 to be very thankful, and to forbear the open making 
(; pro elytes to their own, religion, We they be never 
fa that they are in the right, till they have either an 
eie miſſion from God to that purpoſe, or the 
| 1 rovidence of God makes ay. for it by the permiſſion, af 
o 1 IAI“ Dr. Hickes, Who wrote a. virulent 
hel Wat this Top cha t 55 wed __ ſtyles this e 
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rig it Hobbiſm; Py: tells us that 'w nn nding . 
| King's elbow when it was delivered, faid, “ Sir, G6 you hear 
Mr. Hobbes in the pulpit?” Dr. 'Calamy' s accqunt is, that 


the king having ſlept the moſt part of the time while the ſermon 


was delivered, 4 nden nobleman ſtepped ped up to him, as ſoon 
as it was over, and ſaid, “ It is 10 ry your majeſty ſlept, for we 
have had the rareſt piece of Hob that ever you heard in 
r life.” To hogan re] 1 anſwered, — Odds then. rr 
zall print it then;“ an imme ve rs to 
poſe nnen. were 5 2 pon it, and We 
it does not appear that the dean took an) ene . e 5 1 
only to apologize privately among his friends, for having 
vanced an affertion which he ſaw could not be Wb He 
excuſed himſelf by Wo hurry he was in, being called unex- 
peRedly, and out of turn, to preach 3 yet it is z little to 
wont that àa man of Tillotſon's calm, mild, conſidering 
nature, "ſhou d be hurried, Dok his 'Zeal 2 Popery, to ad- 
vanee againſt the Papiſts at equally ruck at our firſt re- 


formen | 
Bw In i682; the dean gave the public; e the aninofripts of 
biſhop Wilkins, a volume in oQavo, of fifteen ſermons; which. 
he introduced with a Ts in defence of that prelate's cha- 
rakter, againſt the refleQions caſt 'uppn-it in the 4, Hiſtoria & 
antiquitates univerſitatis Oxonienſis? This was eee in 1674, 
under the inſpection of biſhop Fell; who is ſuppoſed to have 
made the alterations and additions, which are teln in that way 
tion of Mr. Anthony Wood's work. taſk of pre 
Dr. Barrow's ſermons” for the tete which had em E | 
the dean for ſeveral bee and coſt him as much pains as and 
have produced 8 more of his own, was now finiſhed; and 
2 ition publiſhed at London in 1683, folio,” The laborious 
office of an editor of ſuch 'voluminous writings as thoſe of 
Burrow, undertaken by one who had many years before ap- 
peared to fo much advantage as an original Writer, was as clear 
an evidence of modeſty, as it was of fincere friendſhip, in Dr. 
Tillotſon. The diſcovery of the Rye-houſe plot the ime year 
opened a melancholy ſcene, in "which he had a large ſhare of 
diſtreſs, on account, of his friendſhip for lord Ruſſel. He 
and Dr. Burnet were fent for by tha Jord, and both attended | 
him till his death: and it is e that they both ur 
Him to diſown the princi le of reſiſting the powers above, for 
which they were ſeverely cenfured, and doubtleſs afterwards 
felt reaſon to cenſure oe Abou hate He publiſhed a diſcourſe 
: again 97 tranſubſtantiation, i in the latter net kin . 1 
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werly inn the Epics, which lub- 


reign; and which produced ſo many 


| lier iſned a fe years ſince under the direction of Gibſon, bi 
of London, is only a part of thoſe written by Proteſtants. 


During the debate 1 po mot re concerning the i | 
illiam for life, the dean was adviſed 


vf the —— on king 
with upon that point by the princeſs Anne of Denmark; who 
was preſſed by the Jacobites to form an oppoſition; and who, 
till lady Ruſſel and. L r. Tillotſon had di ſcoùrſed with and ſettled 


her, had refuſed to give her conſent to it, as prejudicial to con 


own right. He was afterwards: admitted into an high 
of confidence with King William and queen Mary; and t oe 
majeſties had the greateſt reaſon to conſide in him, for he was 
a true friend to their eſtabliſhment on the throne of England. 


The vacances of ſome biſh s ſoon turned the thoughts of 


his majeſty and his miniſters/ upon the dean; but a biſ 


was ſo far from being agreeable to his humour, that he uſed al! 


poſſible ſolicitations to avoid it. He had been a appointed clerk 
of the cloſet to the king, the 27th of March, 1689; in Auguſt 
he was appointed by the chapter of his ——— to war 7 f 
the archiepiſcopal juriſdictjon of the province of Canterbury 
devolved to himſelf and that body, on the 1ſt of that mon 


by the ſuſpenſion of · Sancroft, for refuſing the new oaths; and 
the king ſoon fixed upon him to ſucceed him. Tillotſon's de- 


Ws and ambition had never extended further than to the ex- 
change of his deanery of Canterbury for that of St. Paul's, 


8 Stillingfleet to the diſhopric of W er: but at the ve 
time that he kiſſed the king's hand for this, his majeſty ee 
dhe archbiſhopric to him. There is a letter of his to lady 
Kuſſel, dated April 19, 1689 f . which ſhews how he ſtood 
: atfeed: to this propoſal,” and alſo clears biſhop: Burnet from 

many a grievous ele as if he himſelf had had a view to 
the archbi opric. After acquainting her ladyſhip with the 
al of ſeveral church preferments, he; proceeds: © but. 

my trouble. After - had kiſſed the king's hand. 

2 the deanery of St. Paul's; 1 gave his majeſty my moſt 
humble thanks, and told him, chan now he had. ſet me at eaſe 
for the remainder of my life. He replied; No ſuch matter, I 
_ aſſure you, and ſpoke pi ainly about a great place, which I dread 
to think of; -and/ſaidy. it was neceſſary. for his ſervice, and he 


. muſticharge'i my conſcience.” Juſt as he had ſaid this, 
he was called tu ſupper, and I had only time to ſay, that when 
* 1 was at 1 oy BNR mne 5 e _— ay; 
85 12 21:06 * „„ 
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len what wgh Kng James's rei in three volumes, dene b- | 


granted him in September, upon the promotion of : 


* 


that it would de moſt for his fervice that I ſhould continue in 
the ſtation in which he had now placed me. This hath brought 
me into a real difficulty; for, on the one hand, it is hard to 
deeline his majeſtys commands, and much harder yet to ſtand 
out againſt ſo much goodneſs as his majeſty ĩs pleaſed to uſe 
towards me: on the other, I can neither bring my inclination 
nor my judgement to it. This I owe to the bi 0p of Saliſj- 
bury, one of the beſt and worſt friends I know: heſt/for his 
ſingular good opinion of me, and the worſt for directing the 
king to this method, which I know: he did; as if his Jordſhip 
and I had concerted the matter, how to finiſh this fooliſh: piece 
of diſſimulation, in running away from a biſhopric, to catch 
an archbiſfioprie. This ſine device hath thrown me ſo far into 
the briars, that, without his majeſty's great goodneſs, I ſhall 
never get off without a ſcratched — And now I will tell 
vyvour lady ſhip the bottom of my heart. I have of a long time, 
I thank God for it, devoted myſelf to the public ſervice, with- 


out any regard for myſelf, and to that end have done the beſt 1 


could, in the beſt manner I was able; of late God hath been 
pleaſed, by very ſevere ways, but in great goodneſs to me, to 
wean me perfectly from the love of this world; (N. B. He 
alludes here, not only to the death of his friend lord Ruſſel, 
but to the loſs of two daughters, which were all his children;) 
<< fo that worldly greatneſs is now not only undeſirable, but diſ- 
taſteful to me. And I do verily believe, that I ſhall be able to do 

as much or more good in my preſent ſtation, than in a higher, 
and ſhall not have one jot leſs intereſt or influence upon any others 
to any good purpoſe: for the people naturally love a man that 


will take great pains and little preferment. But; on the other 


hand, if I could force my inelination to take this great place, 
I foreſee that I ſhould fink under it, grow melanch — good 
ſor nothing, and, after a little while, die as a fool dies. 
A man of Dr. Tillotſon's diſpoſition and temper, which was 
mild, gentle, and humane, had certainly the greateſt reaſon to 
dread the archbiſhopric z ſince whoever ſhould ſucceed Sancroft 
was ſure to be the butt of all the virulence and malice of the 
Nonjurors, who would of courſe deteſt and abhor him. Ac- 
cordingly, he made all the ſtruggle and all the oppoſition to it, 
which a ſubject could make againſt his king; and, when all 
would not do, he accepted it with the greateſt reluctance. : 
this we have the following account, in another letter to lady 
Ruſſel, dated October the 25th, 1690; for there was ever a2 
ſtrict intimacy and correſpondence between this lady and Dr. 
Tillotſon, after the death of lord Ruſſel and there paſſed 
ſeveral letters between them upon this occaſion. I waited 
upon the king at Kenſington, and he took me into his cloſet, 
where I told him, that Lcould not but have a deep ſenſe of his 
221 ; fs $337 mene 
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5s great grace —— to mes not only to offer 
me t Ce hs he had to give, but to preſs it. ſo earneſtly 
pon me. / 'I'faid, I would not preſume to argue the matter 
any further, but 1 hoped he would give me leave to. be Ali: his 
___  Humbleand earneſt petitioner to ſpare me in that thing. He 
anſwered; he would do ſo if he could, but he knew 5 — what 
to d0 if I refuſed him. Upon that I told him, that I tendered 
my life to him, and did humbly devote it to be eee of as 
he thought fit: be was graciouſly pleaſed to ſay,-it was'the beſt 
news had come to him this great while. I did not knee} down 
to kifs his hand, for, without that, I doubt I am too ſure f it, 
but requeſted of him, that he would _— the declaration of 
it, and let it be à ſecret for ſome time. He ſaid, he thought 
it might not be amiſs to defer it till the endings was up I 
degged farther of him, that he would not make me a wedge to 
drive out the preſent archbiſſio 14 that ſome time before I was 
nominated, his majeſty would be pleaſed to declare in council; 
chat, fince his lenity had not had any better effect, he would 
wait no more, but would diſpoſe of their places. This 1 told him 
I humbly deſired,” chat 1 might not be thought to do any thing 
Harſh, or which mig ht upon me: for now that his ma- 
How" had thought fe” to' advance me to this roomy, my reputa- 
ion was become his intereſt, Ile faid he was ſenſible of it, 
und thought it reaſonable to do as 1 deſired. I craved leave o 
vin to mention one thing more, which in juſtice to my family, 
eſpecially my wife, I ought: to de, that I ſhould be more 
than undone is f the! great and neceſſarę charge of coming into 
this place, and muſt therefore be an humble petitioner. to his 
majeſty, that, if it ſhould: pleaſe God to take me vut of the 
word} that LE muſt unavoidably leave my: wife a beggar, he 
would not ſuffer her to be ſo; and that he would Ra be 
pe to:confider,'that' the widow. of an arehbiſhop of Can 
| „which would now be an odd figure in England, could 
— decently: be ſupported by ſo little as would have contented 
ber very well if 1 had died a dean. To this he gave a very 
gracious anſwer, I promiſe you to take care of her. His 
remark to the king, that the widow of an archbiſhop. would 
now be an odd figure in England, was founded upon this fact, 
that only two, who had filled the ſee of e be: e l oats 
5 been married,” Cranmer and Parker. | 
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The king's nomination of him 10 the archbliligueie! % 
agreed between them, as it appears, to be poſtponed till after the 
breaking up of the ſeſſion of parliament, Which was proregued 
the 5th af January, 1691; and then it was thought proper to 
defer it ſtill longer, til 264g king ſhould return from Holland, 
_ whither he was then go . *He;arrived'at Whitehall the 17th 
of * and nominated Fillodon — council * op: £ 
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as We SON. 


who was e the giſt of lay, being! Whidſondey,/b in 
Bow-church, by Mews biſhop of Wincheſter, Lloyd biſhop- 2 
St. Aſaph, Burnet biſhop of Sarum, Stillingfleet biſho _—_ 
Worceſter, Ironſide biſhop of Briſtol, and Hough biſhop o Ons 
ford, in the preſence of the duke of — the 1 
Carmarthen ord- preſident of the council, the earl of on-; 
ſhire, the earl of Borer, the earl of Macclesfield;: the earl of 
Fauconberg, and other perſons of rank; and, four days after 
his conſecration was worn of the privy-couneil. „His pro- 
motion was attended with the uſual compliments of ,congratu+ 
lation, out of refpe& either to himſelf or his ſtatton, Which, 
however, were ſoon followed by a very oppoſite; treatment from 
the Nonjuring party; the greateſt part of whom, from the 
Moment of his CI of the. archbiſhoprie, purſued him 
with an unrelenting rage, which laſted during his life, and was 
by no means a 4 A ter his death. Before his conſecration, 
e learned Mr. Dodwell {7}, ho was afterwards deprived of 
Camden's hiſtorical lecture at Oxford, wrote hitn-aletter; dated 
the 12th of May, to diſſuade him from bein s ſays he, the 
flor in the new deſigned ſchiſm, in eræcting another altar 
againſt the hitherto acknowledged altar of your depr 
ant brethren, If their places be not vacant, the hew confy- 
cration muſt, by: the nature of the ſpiritual monarchy; be null 
and invalid, and ſchiſmatical.” This letter of Mr. Dodwell 
was written with much greater mildneſs and moderation than 
re re Was ſem io the e Derby 1 for _ ag 


ry ty Dr. lickes 85 
ud ent, and, once a great el of the nab | 
came ſo much prejudiced againſt him | 
his death to Dr. Hickes, that he bits him 4 an bei, a 
much as'a/ man could be, though the graveſt ce % Eid hes 
% that ever was.“ But theſe and other libels were fa for from 
exaſperating the -archbiſhop againſt thoſe who were concerned 
in diſ perling che, that ie the aur were ſcized'on that-:account, 
he = all his 94 with a eee to cover them fran : 
aiſhment; ffs rnd | WS ie ak ok 

After he had eee — 4 . Sa tab wen 
| himſelf confirmed in the notion he had always entertained, that 


the circumſtances ering e e ans ar nat 1 bong 
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; rpoſe he entered. reflections in ſhort-hand | in his comm on- 


place book, under the title of,“ Some ſcattered, thoughts, of 
6 my own upon ſeveral ſubjects and occaſions, begun this L5th + 
of March, 1691-2, to be tranſcribed: and his remarks con- 

cerning a public and ſplendid way of living, compared with a 
private and.retired life, deſerve to be inſerted, as they did not 
reſult from ſpleen and diſappointment, but from the experience 

- of one who, at the time, actually poſſeſſed the higheſt ho- 

nours of his country, in his own profeſſion. One would be 

Auge bill of fare, and 4 vaſt number of promiſcuous. gueſts, 

among his virtues and good deeds, for which, he deſires God 


* 


to remember him; but, upon better conſideration, beſides the 
bounty, and ſometimes charity of a great table, provided there 
be nothing of vanity or oſtentation in it, there may be exereiſed 


wa very conſiderable Virtues: one in temperance, and the other 


Telf-denialy. in à man's being contented, for the ſake of the 


public, to deny himſelf ſo much, as to fit down every day to 
' ai feaſt, and to eat continually in 2 croud, and almaft vr > 
de alone, eſpecially When, as it often happens, a great patt o 
the company that 2 man muſt have is the company that a man 
would not have, I doubt it will prove but a melancholy buſt- 
| neſs when a man comes to. die, to have made a great noiſe and 
buſtle in the world, and to have been known far and/'near, but 
all this While to have been hid and concealed-from himſelf. It 
is a very odd and fantaſtical ſort of life, for a man to be con- 
tinualiy from home, and moſt of all a ſtranger at his own houfſe. 
It is ſurely an uneaſy thing to ſit always in a. frame, and to be 
perpetually upon a man's guard, not to be able to ſpeak a care- 
{ſs word, or to uſe-a negligent: poſture, without -obſervation 
and.cenſure.. Men are apt o think, that they who are in the 
- higheſt places, and have the. moſt power, haue moſt. liberty-ts 
Jay and do whatthey: pleaſe 3! but it.is quite otherwile, for they 
have the leaſt Iiberty, becabſe they are molt obſeryed. It is 
not mine;ownobſervation:: - amuch wiſer wan, I mean Tully, 
ſays, In. maxima quäque ſortna minimum licere;” that 18, 
they that are in the higheſt and greateſt condition have, of all 
others, the leaſt liberty. All theſe, and many more, are the 
evils which attend on greatnefs; and the envy that purſycs it is 


eee eee Yani! SITES J | 
Dre. Tillotſon from his firſt .adyancement to. the archiepi- Ml 
copal ſee, had begun to form ſeveral. deſigns for. dhe grad ß 


de church and religion in-general; and in theſe he Wwagcyemt- 
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aged by their majeſties, Wich this view he joined with the 
| 1 S 1 ' 


„ Diſcourſe of the Fa Care,” in order to 5 a 
for 5 parts of our eccleſiaſtical conſtitution; This 
was biſhop 's f | | 

year 1692. In the few moments of his leiſure, he reviſed his on 
ſermons; and, in 1693, publiſhed feu of them; concerning 
the divinity and incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour. Mis chief 


deſign in this was to. remove the imputation of Socinianiſin, 


which had long been, and was then more than ever; fixed upon 
him by thoſe Who did not love his principles; but for which 
there Nero to have been no reaſon at all, unleſs defending 1. 
ligion upon rational grounds, and holding friendſhip and-cor- 
relpondence with Locke, Limborch, Le Clere, aud others 


who did the ſame, may be thought reaſons. Of this he indi- 


rectly complains, in one of his ſermons [Y I Kno not 


how it comes to paſs, but ſo it is, ſays he, ( that every one 


that offers to give a reaſonable account of his faith,” and to 
eſtabliſh religion upon rational principles, is preſently branded 
for a 9 . - | ward os ban! a oy . 1ncom+ 
parable perſon Mr. Chillingworth, the glory of this age and 
Fats, who for no Mit aſe that 1 A ann — —— 
thy and ſucceſsful attempts to make Chriſtian religion reaſon: 
able, and to diſcover thoſe, firm and ſolid foundations upon 
which our faith is built, hath been requited with this black and 
odious characker. But if this be Sbcinianifm, for à man to 
enquire into the grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian religion, 


and to endeavour to give a ſatisfactory account why he believes 


it, I know no way but that all conſiderate inquiſitive men, 
that are above fancy and enthuſiaſm, muſt be either Socinians 
or Atheiſts,” 0] 21 G7: St 11 e 1 2 ths, 7 35 i : 1a. 2 F MIT +. 
The good of the church, and the reformation of all abuſes 


among the clergy, were the conſtant object of the archbiſhop's 


thoughts, and, among other reſolutions and projects for tfus 


purpoſe, one was, to oblige the clergy to a more ſtrict reſidence 


upon their cures: but there was ſuch an evil and actwe ſpirit 
at work againſt : him, that fault was found with every thing he 
ſaid or ic, | | ae 
him; which made à conſiderable e his ſpitits, ſo 
that he grew very uneaſy in his high poſt. > m ind 


out, after his advancement, in all forms of open inſult. One 
day, while a gentleman was with him, 'who came to. pay his 


compliments, a packet was brought in, ſealed and directed to 
Him, upon opening which there'appeared a maſk,” but nothing 
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written, 
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N Saliſbury to draw: up hie 
| ſtoral Care, in order to prepare the way I 


urnet's favourite tract, and it waspubliſhed-in'the - 


and all opportunities were taken to blaſt and defame 


party rage, which he had felt in ſome meaſure before, broke 


. 
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„3 5 
Written. Phe 


man's expreſſing great ſurpriſe at the affront, he only ſmiled, 
and ſaid, that t this was a gentle rebuke, compared with ſome 


others, that lay there in black and white, pointing to the papers 
upon the table. Let all this injurious treatment, and all the 


calumnies- ſpread! againſt: him, though ihe falſeſt. that malice 
oculd invent, could never provoke! this gentle, humane, good- 
natured fn to-the leaſt temper of revenge; nor did he ever 
indulge If in any of thoſe liberties of ſpeaking about 
others, which were to ſo immeaſutable a degree madę uſe of 
againſt himſelf: and upon a bundle of bels found among his 


papers aſter his death, he _ no other inſcription than this, : 


Fheſe are libels, I pray God forgive them, I do. T 
He concurred again With the queen, in engaging the biſhop 
of - Saliſbury- 8 bis 1 Ex «poſition of the thirty-nine 
| ee of the church of England; which that indefatigable 
elate performed in leſs than à year, though it was not 1 
1ed: tillthe:year;2699, He ſent the manuſcript-to.'the-archs 
ak who, having: teviſed and altered it in een 
returned it, with his nm in the following letter:: 
2342 © My Lord, Lambeth-houſe, October 23, 169 
; n have, with great 
great volume you ſent me, and am aſtoniſhed 'to ſee ſo vaſt a 
Work begun and finiſhed in ſo ſhort a time. In the article of 
the Prinity you have faid all any I think, can be ſaid upon fo 
obſcure 


difficult an ar 
now publiſhed an anſwer to us all, 9 I have not had a ſight of 
PR 

very fully explained, and with great learning and judgement: 
converning theſe you will meet with no oppoſtition among our- 


ſelves. je greateſt danger was to be apprehended from the 


fints 155 eſerone@berween the Calviniſts — Remonſtrants, in 


Which you have ſhewyn not only great ſkill and moderation, but 
great Prudence, in Vente yourſelf to repreſent both ſides 
Impartially, without any poſitive declaration of your own judge- 
he account given of Athanaſius's creed ſeems to me 


| vo vite fatiefatoty-; wiſh we were well rid of it. I pray 


God 10 preſervs you, kerne to do more ſuch ee to the 


OY OG e e af 46 Your's moſt affetionatel 
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7 He ht der — ſurvive the neger ins Weight for, Nov. 
| 8th following, he wx ſuddenly ſeized with an illneſs, which, 


turning to a dead palf wa put an end to his life on the 24th, in 
the ay year FR 
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pleaſure and ſatisfaction, read over che 


Tbe Socinians have juſt . 
he negative articles againſt the church of Rome you have 
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wights of his illneſs by his dear friend Bir Nelson, e 
arms he expired. The ſorro for his death was more univerſal 
than ever was known for a ſabje&; and his funeral was attended 
by a mimerous train of coaches; filled with: perſons of the firſt. 
ality, who went voluntarily/to aſſiſt at the ſolemnity. His 
Lare -fermon was preached by the biſhop of Saliſbury; and, 
being ſoon after puhliſſied, was remarked on by Dr. Hickes, in 
jece” entitled, Some Diſcourſes upon Dr. Burnet and Dr. 
Ti lotſon, &c."” The acrimony of this piece is ſcaree to be 
matched among the invectires of any age or language: - bithop 
Burnet, however, gave a ſtrong and clear anſwer to theſe Dif 
courſes, in ſome Reflections on them; and ſhewedꝭ them to be, 
bat they really are, a malicious and ſeurrilous libel. But 
whatever attempts were made againſt archbiſhop r Fillotfom, 
His character may ſafely be truſted to poſterity J for his life was 
not only free from blemiſhes, but exemplary in all Patis of it, 
as appears from facts founded on indiſputable authority. In his 
domeſtic relations, friendſhips, and the whole commerce | 
buſineſs, he was eaſy and humble} frank and's cs roman 
and bountiful to ſuch an extent, 'tliat, while: was im a pri 
N he laid aſide two tenths of his income for — 
Mes e money too much, inſomuch tha if the king 
ſorgiven his fruits, his dehts could not have been 
and he left nothing to his family but the copy of his poſt- 
Eau ſermons, which were fold; for 2500 guineas; a poor 
Maintenance for the widow! of an archbithop, if the king had 
not increaſed it by an antwity of ond + in bee — 
of aol. more in 1698. 0 
The death of the archbiſhop. was Jamented by Mr. Locke, in 
Setter to Limborch {z}, not-enly as a conſiderable. loſs to ang 
felf of a zealous and candid enquirer after truth, hom he con- 
ſulted W all doubts in theological;ſubjeQs, and of a ' 
| Iriend, whole fincerity he had experienced for many years, but 
_ likewiſe as à very important one to the ſh nation, and. the 
hole body. of the Reformed churches. He had publiſhed. in 
| his life-time; as many ſermons as, with. bis: % Rule ef Path 
amounted to one volume in folio: and as many were publiſhed 
after his death, by his chaplain, Dr. Barker, 26 amounted | 
tio wo more. They have been often printed, and much read, 
as they continue to be at preſent; and you ever be, ſo 
Ys 


long as any regard is paid to found divinit ilt upon my 
ſenſe. They have been tranſlated into ſeveral languages; and 


the reputation of them in forei e rtly 1 5 to 
M. Le Clerc, who, in his “ Bibhethegue Ch oilẽe for che "Year 
lin _ gave an account of AY, Jecond, edition, in 165 
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i dus, of thoſe that were publiſhed in his life-time, | Hedederes 


there, that the grchbiſhop's merit was above any commenda- 
tion which he bud give; that it was formed from the union of 
an extraordinary —— of head, à great penetration, an ex- 
quiſite talent of reaſoning, a profound knowledge of true divi- 


| nity, a ſolid piety, a molt ſingular perſpicuity and -ungffeQed 


of ſtyle; with every other quality — could be deſired 


elegance 
ima man of his order; and that, whereas compoſitions of this 


kind are commonly merely rhetorical and popular declamation, 
and much better to be heard from the pulpit, than to be read 


in print, his are for the moſt part exact diſſertations, and ren | 


of bearing the teſt of a moſt rigorous examination 


As good ſenſe, ſound reaſoning, and profound knowledge, 


juſtly-entitled archbiſhop Tillotſon to- ibe character of a great 
and excellent divine, ſo copiduſneſs of ſtyle, and eaſe of com- 


Gtion, have made him alſo eſteemed and admired as an il 


Iuſtrious orator- Vet a' polite-writer of our owh country] af 
cannot - allow this to him, but, on the contrary; cc thinks that 


— — ever leſs pretenſions to genuine oratory, chan this 


celebrated preacher. One cannot indeed but regret,” ſays he, 
te. that Dr. T illotſon, who abounds with ſuch eee ge 
ſentiments, ſhould vam the art of ſetting them off all the 
advantage they deſerveg that the ſublime in morals mould not 
be attended with à ſuitable — Hmm ng The truth, 
however, is, his words are frequently ill c 
always placed ; his periods de tedious My: unharmoni- 


, as his metaphors are —— and aften ridiculous.” 
He imputes this chiefly to his having had no ſort of notion 


of rhetorical numbers, which ſeems, indeed, to have been in 
ſome meaſure the caſe; and, as far as this can detract from the 
__ character of A; complete oratory it is neceſſary to make ſome 
abatement: yet there is certainly grea t copiouſneſs, and, as this 
gentleman a lows; 4a noble in his diſeourſes. As 
is Jang lage, notwithſtanding ſome exceptionable paſſage⸗ 
gard che uſe of metaphors, incident to the beſt au. 
q owned with CC if- he had 
iſh proſe, as certainly he a very great 
6: his Airs often read the e of 
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as the chief ſtandard of our and aceordingly marked 
the particular phraſes in the ſermons publiſhed 24 his life- 
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| 1 likewiſe, for we will not 
mention writers of inferior note, ; confidered Tillotfon's writings 
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16mo: to the ſaſt edition in folie is prefixed a g 


2 } E 
ood life 


orn about 1 5 He became a commoner of Eincoln- college 
in Oxford in 167 


2 24 1 Ba RTE , £ Io n ; 
came out in 1706, with this title, en of the! 
_ charch/afſerted, againſt the Romiſn and alf other pri- 


would YG, and it ſeems às if he took ſome pleaſure in itt 
for, as Dr: Hickes relates, he told a gentleman, ho found him 
ut it with pen in hand, that“ he was writing à book which 
would make the clergy mad.“ Perhaps few. books were ever 
publiſhed which they more reſented; and, accordingly, numbers 
among them immediately wrote againſt it; and did not ſeruple 
to brand it with the ſevereſt and fouleſt imputations. One of 
them intitles his anſwer, „Spinoza "revived erg A treatiſe 
proving the book called The rights of the Chriſtian church,” 
&c. in the moſt notorious parts of it, to be the ſame with Spi- 
noza's rights of the Chriſtian clergy, &. and that both of them 
are grounded upon downright atheiſm. To which is added, 
A preliminary diſcourſe relating to the ſaid books, by Dr. 
Hickes, 1609,” 8vo: it is from this preliminary diſcourſe, that 
the above mentioned anecdote is taken. But Whatever diſturb- 
ance this work — — ereate at home, and whatever prejudices 
it might raiſe againſt its author, among the clergy of the church 
of England, ſome of the Proteſtants abroad judged very dif- 
ferently, and even ſpoke of it in terms of approbation and ap + 
plauſe. Le Clerc gave an account of, it, in his % Bibliotheque 
choiſee[p],” which begins in the-following "tnanner;_ © 


2 r 
- 85 


ah r . [o] Tom. X. p. 305+ 1796. | - | 
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© hear that this book has made a great noiſe in England, and it is 

not: at all ſurpriſing, ſince the author attacks, with all his might, 
the pretenſions'of thoſe who are called high-churchmen; that is, 
of thoſe who carry rene e . ee make them 
independent in eccleſiaſtical affairs of prince and people, and 
who conſider every thing that has been done, io prevent the de · 
pendence of the laity on biſhops, as an uſurpation of the laics 
againſt divine right. I am ſar from taking part in any parti- 
cular diſputes, which the learned of England may have with one 
another, concerning the independent power and authority of 
their biſhops, and farther ſtill from deſiring to hurt in any way 

the church of England, which I reſpect and honour as the aa 
illluſtrious of all Proteſtant churches; but I am perſuaded, that 
the wiſe and moderate members of this church can never be 
alarmed at ſuch a book as this, as if the church was actually in 
danger. I believe the author, as himſelf ſays, had no deſign 
againſt the preſent eſtabliſhment, which. he approves, but only 
againſt ſome exceſſive pretenſions, which are even contrary to 
the laws of the land, and to the authority of the king and par- 
liament. As I do not know, nor have any connection with 
him, 1 have no particular intereſt to ſerve by defending him, 

and I do not undertake it. His book is too full of matter for 

me to give an exact abridgement of it, and they who under- 
Rand Engliſh will do well to read the original: they have neyer 
read a book ſo ſtrong and ſo ſupported in favour of the prin- 
mon. Son „ TR RE AS en bo ** 3 

The lower houſe of convocation, in queen Anne's reign, 

thought that ſuch a character of The rights of the Chriſtian 
church, &c. from a man of Le Clerc's reputation for parts and 


TM learning, muſt have no ſmall: influence in recommending the 


book, and in fuggeſting favourable notions: of the principles 
advanced in it; and therefore, in their repreſentation of the 
preſent ſtate of religion, thy judged it expedient to give it this 
turn, namely, „that thoſe infidels (meaning Tindal and 
_ others) < have procured: abſtracts and commendations of their 
owyn profane writings, and probably drawn up by themſelves, to 
be inſerted in foreign journals, and that they have tranſlated 
them into the Engliſh tongue, and publiſhed them here at home, 
in order to add the greater weight to their wicked opinions. 
Hence a notion prevailed in England, that Le Clere had been 
paid for the favourable account he gave of Lindal's book; upon 
which he took occaſion to declare, in a ſubſequent journal fs 
that there-never was a greater falſhood, andprotelts, as an hone 
man before God, that, for making mention of that or; any 
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. do, a raſa tabula to the univerſity, 


warden giving it him firſt) in his college chapel, &c. And thus 
bhbuaving made his eſcape from errors which prejudice of education 
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Dr. Tindat's antagoniſts would object —ů ms 


and Gr wap ur das matters of religion, and 05937 rm ee | 
proſpeR of a national converſion to Popery, and chen, at the 
5 | 


volution, reverting to Proteſtantiſm. They did ſo; and 

ly he made to them is as + Coming, as mo! 
nd believing (his country 

education teaching him no better) that all human and divine 

knowledge was to be had there, he quickly fell into the then 


preuvailing notions of the high: and independen t powers of the 
Uergyz and meeting with none, during his long ſtay there, who | 
. the truth of them, they by degrees became ſo fixed 


and riveted in him, that he no more dou of them than of 


his own being: and he perceived not the conſequence of them, 
till the Roman emiſſaries (who were buſy in making proſelytes 


in the univerſity of king James's time, and knew how to turn 
the weapons of high church againſt them) cauſed him to ſee, 
that, upon theſe notions, à ſeparation from the church of Rome 
could not be juſtiſied; and that they who pretended to anfwer 
them as to 9 did only ſhuffle, or talk back ward and 
forward. This made him, for ſome ſmall time, go to the 


Popiſh maſs- houſe; till meeting, upon his going into the world, 
with people who treated that notion of the independent power 
as it deſerved, and finding the abſurdities of Popery to be much 


greater at hand than they appeared at a diſtance, he began to 
examine the whole matter with all the attention he was capable 
of; and then he quickly found, and was ſurpriſed at the diſco- 
very, that all his till then undoubted maxims were ſo far from 
having any ſolid foundation, that they were built on as great a 
contradiction as can be, that of two independent powers in the 


fame ſociety. Upon this he returned, as he had good reaſon, 
to the church of England, which he found, by examining into 
her conſtitution, diſclaimed all that independent power he had 
deen bred up in the belief of; Candlemas 1687-8 being the 

laſt time he ſaw any of the Popiſh tricks, the very next appor- 


unity (namely, Eaſter) he publicly received the facramen (the 


had drawn him into, he reſolved to take nothing on truſt for the 


future; and, conſequently, his notions concerning our civil, as 
well as religious liberties, became very different from thoſe in 


which he was educated. What Dr. Tindal ſays here may be 


- - wue; yet it is obſervable, that his converſion to Popery, and 


- 
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.  re-converſion 10 Proteſtantiſm, lay between Februar 1685, and 
| — 4 that is, between the twenty - ſeventh and thirũeth 
is age ; and _ will be teady to ſuſpect, that a man 
as 5 and enquiring turn 1&1 before men, have 
deen too mueh fixed and ſettled in his principles, either to be 
dupe of Popifh eifflonaries, or then pe wa ee, > .- 
and falſhood'of fundamental principles. = 9 
So much for Tindal's firſt — 4 ts WK His e ae N. 
ut in London, 1930, in 4to, with this title, 44 Chriſtianity a . nm 
old as the Crea ion, or the Goſpel a Republication of the Reli- 
gion of Nature.” The firſt was written againſt the church, 
this againſt» revelation ; ſo that if the author's principles and 
— had taken place, his plan would have been completed by 
thedeſtroQion-of + both. It 2 have been expected from the 
title of chis book, that his N was to prove the goſpel 
88 agroeable to the law nature; to prove, that ĩt has 
dt the principles of natural religion in the cleareſt light, and 
das intended to publiſh and confirm it anew, after it had been 
very mueh obſcured and defaced through the corruption of man- 
kind. We ſhould be further confirmed in this ſuppoſition from - 
his acknowledging, hat Chriſtianity itſelf, ſtripped! of - the 
additions which policy, miſtake, and the circumſtances; of time, 
have made to it, is a moſt holy religion, and that all its doctrines 
5 ry ſpeak themſelves to be the will of an infinitely wiſe and 
: God:“ for this, and ſeveral declarations of the like nature, 
5 mokes in his work; and accordingly: diſtinguiſhes himſelf 
and his friends with the title of „ Chriſtian Deiſts.” Yet who- 
ever examines his book attentively will find, that this.is only plau- 
ſible appearance, intended to cover his real deſign; which was 
to ſet aſide all revealed religion, by ſhewing, that there neithee 
is, nor can be, any external revelation at all, "diſtin from what 
he calls the external revelation of the law of nature in the 
hearts of all mankind; and accordingly his refuters, the moſt - 
cConſiderahle of whom: was Dr. Conybeare, afterwards biſhop uf 
Briſtol, have very juſtly treated him as a Deiſt. It rs from 
2 letter written by the Rev. Mr. Jonas Proaſt to Dr. Hickes, and 
inted in Hickes's Preliminary Diſcourſe” cited above, that 
| Tindal eſpouſed this principle very early in life; and that he 
was known to eſpouſe it long before even his (“ Rights af the 
Chtiſtian church! was publiſhed. The letter bears nw. uy 
My July, 1708, and is i in the e ne Eben 2 | 
a 4 Wege Sir, 57 756 5 . F 48 N 
| * Iti is now, as I gueſs, deres eres 0 ger e 
Dt. Findal e preſſ himſelf to me at All- ſoul's- college in fuch if 
_ manner as 1 related to Mr. F, concerning religion. Wu 
"og co 1 was the leſs * becauſe I knew at "> 
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able at this diſtance to recollect: but the ſubi 
been; that there neit 


| both his own inelination, and what ſort of company he ſre- 
aquented when at London, which was uſually algreat part of the 


year: but not foreſeei ng then any occaſion there might be fe 
my remembering all that was then ſaid. about that matter, 1 


in the college quadrangle juſt before dinner, where I then un- 
expectediy met with the doctor, newly returned after a pretty. 


long abſence from the college. What occaſion the doctor i 


8 


for fo declaring himſelf, whether the mention of ſome book or 
pamphlet then newly come forth, or ſome what elſe, I am not 
what he ſaid I ee dene diſtinctly remembet to have 

der is not can be any revealed religion; 
that God has given: man reaſon for his guide; that this guide 
is ſufficient. for man's directions without revelation; and that 
therefore, ſince God does nothing in vain, there can be no ſuch 


thing as revelation: to which he added, that he made no doubt ; 


but that within ſuch a number of years as be then mentioned, 


and I do not now diſtindly remember, all men of ſenſe would 


ſettle in natural religion. Thus much I do ſo perfectly re- 
member, that I can aiteſt it, not with my hand 9 L now. 

do, but upon my oath likewiſe, if required; which yet I ſhould 
not ſo forwardly offer againſt a perſon, who, for aught I know., 


never did any perſonal injury, were I not convinced of the need 


. 


there is of it, in reſpect to ſome weak perſons, who, having 
entertained too favourable an opinion of the doctor and his prin- 
ciples, are upon that account the more apt to be miſled by him. 
„ % „ SI: ore non dy 
our moſt humble ſervant, 

Beſides theſe two important works, he wrote a great number 
of fmaller pieces or pamphlets, in defence of civil and religious 
liberty, according to their titles and pretenſions. He died in 
London, Auguſt 1733, fellow of All- ſouls- college, and it ap- 
ars that the faculties of his mind wore well; for, although . 
was about ſeventy-three when he publiſhed his Chriſtianity as 
old as the Creat ion,” yet he left a ſecond volume of that work 
in manuſcript, by way of general reply to all his anſwerers, the 
publication of which was prevented by Gibſon biſhop of London. 
He was indiſputably a man of great reaſoning: powers, and very 
fufficient learning; and divines, as well as Chriſtians in general, 
might have-withed with reaſon, that he had been 4 Chriſtian, X 
| FINDAL (NichorAs), nephew to Matthew Tindal aboyer 


mentioned, from whom he had expectations of being provided 


for, but by the artifices of Euſtace Budgel was tricked and der 
* 3 * 2 WEL FT 4.0 
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 frauded, was of | Exeter-college, Oxford, where he took the 
| _ of M. A. June 5, 1913{[G]. He was preſented*to the 
rectory, of Alverſtoke in Hampſhire by the biſhop of Win. 
cheſter, and to the vicarage 'of Great Waltham, near Chelmf- 
ford, Eſſex, 1722, by Trinity-college, Oxford, of which he had 
become a fellow. He quitted this laſt living 1740, on bein 
preſented to the rectory of Colbourne in the Ifle of Wight; — 
became chaplain to Greenwich Hoſpital, where he died, at a 
very advanced age, June 27, 1774. In 1727 he tranſlated the 
text printed with Mr. Morant's Tranſlation of the Notes of 
Meſſ. de Beauſobre and L' Enfant on St. Matthew's Goſpel. 
On the diſcovery of the impoſition practiſed on his uncle, he 
entered into a controverſy with the perſon who had cheated 
him; and publiſhed, among other things, a pamphlet entitled, 
% A Copy of the Will of Dr. Matthew Tindal H], with an 
Account of what paſſed concerning the ſame between rs. Lucy 
Price, Euſtace Budgell, Eſq. and Mr. Nicholas Tindal, 1733,” 
8vo. He began a © Hiſtory of Eſſex,” of which he publithed 
a ſmall part in two-quarto numbers, propoſing to include it in 
three quarto volumes, at one guinea each[1], and left it in 1726 
for the tranſlation of Rapin's Hiſtory of England [K]; in which 
work, as well as in the «© Cohtinuation” of it, he was moſt 
materially aſſiſted by Mr. Morant; and the ſale of both ſo far 
exceeded the expectations of his bookſellers (J. J. and P. Knap- 


deu Anecdotes of Bowyer by Nichols, 
1 155 By which 2000 guineas, and the 


MS. of a ſecond volume of Chriſtianity 
as old as the Creation,”” were bequeathed 
to Mr. Budgell; and only a ſmall reſidue 
to his nephew, whom, by a regular will, he 


had not long before appointed his ſole heir. 


The tranſaction, which occafioned ſome 
ſuſpicions of fraud, is thus alluded to by 


1 


my quill, 5 
And write whate'er he pleaſe, except my 
Will.“ 3 2 1 N "= 55 
fo Brit. Top. I. p. 345. n 
in 


J This tranſlation originally publiſhed 

| vo, 1726, and dedicated to Thomas 
lord Howard baron of Effingham, was re- 
printed in weekly numbers, in two volumes 
foliv, 1732 and 1733; the firſt of which 


was inſcribed, in a manly dedication, to 


Frederick prince of Wales, who rewarded 
Mr. Tindal with a gold medal worth forty 
guineas. The ſecond volume of the 8 vo 
edition had been inſcribed to fir Charles 
Wager, when the tranſlator was chaplain 


on board the Torbay in a of mo 


- Voir. XIV. 


% Let Budgell charge low Grub- ſtreet on 


in the Gulph of Finland. Vol. IV. is de- 


dicated to the ſame, from the ſame place, 


1727. Vol. VI. from Great Waltham, 
1728, to the Engliſh factors at Liſbon, 
where the tranſlator officiated as chaplain 
five months in the abſence of Mr. Sims. 
The Continuation®” was likewiſe pub 
liſhed in weekly numbers, which began 
in 1744, and was completed March 25, 
1747, which is the date of the dedication 


to the late duke of Cumberland When 
the „ Hiſtory” was publiſhed, Mr. Tindal 


was © Vicar of Great Waltham.” In 
the © Continuation”? he is called Rector 
of Alverſtoke, and Chaplain to the Royal 


| Hoſpital at Greenwich. This laſt wag 


printed in two volumes, but is accompa- 
nied with a recommendation to bind it in 
three; vol. III. to contain the reign and 

medals of king William; vol. IV. the 
reign of queen Anne; and vol. V. the 
reign of king George I. with the medals 
of queen Anne and king George; a ſum- 
mary of the Hiſtory of England, and the 
Index. A ſecond edition of the ( Conti- 
nuation”* appeared in 17571; and a new 
edition of the whole, in 21 volumes 8vo,. 


ton, ) that they complimented him with a preſent of -2001, In 
2731 he publiſhed a tranſlation of *« Prince Cantemir's Hiſtor 
of the Othman Empire,” folio. ' He was alſo editor of 4 4 
Guide to Claſſical Learning, or Polymetis abridged, for Schools; 
a publication of muck uſe, and which has paſled through ſeveral 
editions. A portrait of him is prefixed to the fecond volume of 
„„ „%% not og bhergabene | 
© TINTORETTO (Gracomo), ſo called, becauſe he was a 
dyer's fon; for his real name was Rosnvusr1, a great Italian 
painter, was born at Venice in 1512. He was a diſciple of 
Titian, who, having obſerved ſomething extraordinary in his 
e him from his family, for fear he ſhould become 
is rival. Yet he ſtill purſued Titian's manner of colouring, as 
the moſt natural, and ſtudied Michael Angelo's ſtyle of deſign, 
as the moſt correct. Venice was the place of his conſtant abode, 
Where he was' made a citizen, and wonderfully beloved. He 
was called the Furious Tintoret, for his bold manner of painting 
with ſtrong lights and deep ſhades; for the rapidity of his genius; 
and for his grand vivacity of ſpirit, which was ſo much admired 
by Paul Veroneſe. But then, on the other hand, he was blamed 
by him, and all others of his profeſſion, for undervaluing him- 
felf and his art, by undertaking all ſorts of buſineſs at any price; 
thereby making ſo great a difference in his ſeveral performances, 
that (as Hannibal Caro obſerved) he is ſometimes equal to Titian, 
and at other times inferior even to himſelf. He was extremely 
pleaſant and affable in his humour, and delighted ſo much in 
inting-and muſic, his beloved. ſtudies, that he would hardly 
Rufer himſelf to taſte any other pleaſures. He died in 1594. 
Du Freſnoy's judgement of khis painter is[1,], “ that he was 
great in the practical part of deltgn, but ſometimes alſo ſuffici- 
ently extravagant. He had an admirable genius for painting, 
ſays he, © if he had had as great an affection to his art, and 
as much patience in we the difficulties of it, as he had 
fire and vivacity of nature. He has made pictures not inferior 
in beauty to thoſe of Titian. His compoſition and his dreſſes 
are for the molt part improper, and his outlines are not correct; 
but his colouring, and the dependencies of it, like that of his 
mee ne , So OD nn bo, 
Tintoret had a fon and a daughter, who both excelled in the 
art of painting, Marietta the daughter, particularly. She was 
ſo well inſtructed by her father in his own profeſſion, as well 
as in muſic, that in both arts ſhe_got great reputation; and 
was eſpecially eminent for an admirable ſtyle. in portraits. She 
married a German, and died in 1590, aged thirty, equally la- 
mented by her huſband and her falls: and ſo much beloyed by 
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maſter, He was gfipſured indeed by 


TT 
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the latter, that he never would conſent ſhe” ſhould leave him, 
though ſhe had been invited by the emperor Maximilian, by 
Philip II. king of Spain, and ſeveral other princes, to their 
Dominico his ſon, gave great hopes in his youth, that he 
would one day render the name of Iintoret yet more illuſtrious 


-than his father had made it; but neglecting to cultivate 1 
the talent which nature had given him, he fell ſhort of tho 


mighty things” that werte expected from him. He was more 


ty tro i 
— for portraits than hiſtorical compoſitions; and died 
in 1637, aged ſeven⏑π f j]⏑ẽ „ in oy oor 
TIRACUEAU (AnprEw), or TIRAQUELLUS,'a learned 


P. 


French lawyer of the ſixteenth century, was a native of Poitou; 


became a counſellor in the parliament of Bourdeaux, and after- 


wards in that of Faris. He laboured very diligently to drive 


chicanery from the bar, and being employed by Francis I. and 
Henry II. in many affairs of conſequence, approved himſelf in 
all things a man of ſtrict and ſingular integrity. Though he 
muſt have been much employed in public buſineſs, he was fo di- 


ligent with his pen that his works amount to ſeven volumes in 
16 5 Tiraqueau died, at a very advanced age, 


io. Frank. 15 | 
in 1574. Among his numerous works, thoſe” particularly no- 
ticed are, '1. © Commentaries on Alexander ab Alexandro, pub- 
lifhed, ſeparately, in two volumes, folio,” Leyden, 1673. 2. 


„ Commentarius de Nobilitate et jure primogeniorum, folio, 


Leyden, 1617. He was a married man, and it is ſaid that he 
Produced a book and a child every year, till there were twenty 
of each, or as fome ſay thirty. This, with the circumſtance of 
his being a water-drinker, occaſioned the following jocular epi- 
taph: Hie jacet, qui aquam bibendo viginti liberos ſuſcepit, 


viginti libros edidit. Si merum bibiſſet, totum orbem imple- 


Niere lies a man who, drinking only water, 


WMrote twenty books, with each had ſon or daughter; 
Had he but uſed the juice of generous vats 
I be world would fcarce have held his books and brats. 


TI TIAN, or TI TIAN O, the moſt univerſal genius for 


painting of all the Lombard-ſchool, the beſt coloutiſt of all the 
moderns, and the moſt enffnent for hiſtories, landſkips, and por- 
traits, was born at Cadore in Friuli, a province in the ſtate of 
Venice; in 1477, being deſcended from the ancient family of the 
Vacelli. At ten years of age, his parents ſent him to one of his 


_ uncles at Venice, who, 8 in him an inclination to paint- 
iovanni Bellino; where he im- 
his 


ing, put him to the ſchool of 


fellow diſciple Giorgione, than d of his 
Michael Angelo Buonar- 
Fee SH, rotta, 
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rotia, for want of correctneſs in deſign (a fault common to all 
the Lombard painters, who had not been acquainted with the 
antiques), yet that defect was abundantly ſupplied in all other 
parts of a moſt accompliſhed artiſt. He made three ſeveral por- 
traits of the emperor Charles V. who honoured him with knight- 
hood, created him count palatine, made all his deſcendants gen- 
tlemen, and aſſigned him a conſiderable penſion out of the cham- 
ber at Naples. The love of Charles V. for Titian was as great 
as that of Francis I. for Leonardo da Vinci; and many parti- 
culars of it are recorded. It is ſaid, that the emperor one day 
took up a pencil, which fell from the hand of this artiſt, who was 
then drawing his picture; and that, upon the compliment which 
Titian made him on this occaſion, he replied, 4 Titian has 
-merited to. be: ſerved by Cæſar. In: ſhort, ſome lords of the 
.emperor's. court, not being able to canceal their jealouſly, upon 
the preference he gave of Titian's perſon and converſation to that 
of all his other courtiers, the emperor freely told them, that he 
could never want a court of courtiers, but could not have Titian 
always with him.“ Accordingly, he heaped riches on him; 
and whenever be ſent him money, which was uſually a large 
ſum, he always did it with this obliging teſtimony, that his de- 
ſign was not to pay him the value of his pictures, becauſe they 
were above any price. He painted alſo his ſon Philip II. So- 


liman emperor of the Turks, two popes, three kings, two 


empreſſes, ſeveral. queens, and almoſt all the princes of Italy, 
together with the famous Arioſto and Peter Aretine, who were 
his intimate friends. Nay, ſo great was the name and reputa- 
tion of Titian, that there was hardly a perſon of any eminence 
then living in Europe, from whom he did not receive ſome parti- 
cular mark of eſteem: and beſides, being of a temper wonderfully 
obliging and generous, his houſe at Venice was the conſtant ren- 
dez vous of all the virtuoſi and people of the belt quality. He 
was ſo happy in the conſtitution of his body, that he had never 
been ſick till the year 1576; and then he died of the plague, at 
the extraordinary age of ninety-nine [| M]. The judgment given 
of him by du Freſnoy is this: Tian was,” ſays he, © one of 
the greateſt colouriſts who was ever known [x. He deſigned 
with much more eaſe and practice than Giorgione. There are 


u] The writer. of this life, in the died at ninety-one; Tiarino at the ſime 


preceding edition, had ſaid, ** aged ninety- 


nine, a very uncommon age for painter: 


10 alſo of Tintoret, who was eighty- two, 


<6. having lived much beyond the age of a 
painter. Similar remarks octurred elſe- 


"where ; founded on à notion that the art 
of ainting is unfavourable! to longevity. 


of p 
This does not ſeem to be true. | Ninety is 
an extraordi age for any man, 05 
Spint ö ello lived" beyond it. 


Carlo Cignani 


age M. Ang. Buonarotta at ninety; Leo- 
nardo da Vinci at feventy- five; Calabreſe 
at eighty-ſix; Claude Lorraine at eighty- 
two; Carlo Maratti at eighty- eight, and 


prodigious numbers of eminent painters 
from fixty upwards. So that the idea 
thrown/out, about the lives of ſuch artiſts, 


ſeems perfectly erroneous. . , " 


Fn] Art f Painting tranſl ated by. Dry- 
den, 1716, ; WY Ws a + 3-404 34 
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to be Teen women and children of his hand, which are admir- 
able both for the defign and colouring. The guſto of them is 
delicate, charming, and noble, with a certain pleaſing negligence 
ol the head-dreſſes, the draperies and ornaments of habits, which 
are Wholly peculiar to him. As for the figures of men, he has 
_ deſigned them but moderately well. There are. even ſome of 
his draperies which are mean, and ſavdur of a little guſto. His 

painting is wonderfully glowing, ſweet, and delicate. He made 
ortraits which were extremely noble, the attitudes of them be- 


ing very graceful, grave, diverſified, and adorned after a very 
becoming Fetlton: N 


of nature, For eight or ten years ſpace he copied with great 


labour and exactneſs whatſoever he undertook ; thereby to make 
neral maxims for 


his future conduct. Beſides the excellent guſto which he had of 


himſelf an eaſy way, and to eſtabliſh ſome 


colours, in which he excelled all mortal men, he perfectly un- 

derſtood how to give every thing the touches which were more 
ſuitable and proper to it, ſuch as diſtinguiſhed them from each 
other, and which gave the greateſt ſpirit and the moſt of truth. 

The pictures which he ah in his beginning, and in the de- 


N 


clenſion of his age, are of a dry and mean mannef He lived 


ninety-nine years. His diſciples were Paulo Veroneſe, Gia- 
como Tintoret, Giacomo de Ponte Baffano, and his ſons.” + 
It would be beyond our purpoſe to enter into an enumeration 
of the performances of this celebrated artiſt; but it may be 
mentioned, that in the French king's collection is a picture of 
Titian and his miſtreſs; ſhe is repreſented as having been comb- 


ing her hair, with a ſmall phial in her hand; and he in multi- 


plying her portrait by the aſſiſtance of two mirrors, an expreſ- 


ſion of fondneſs ſcarcely to be exceeded. Van Dyck has alſo 


given us a very capital etching after another picture of Titian 
and his mite; he appears in it very old, with his right-hand 
laced on her belly; and the lady, who is reſting her left arm on a 
*, in which is a death's head, ſeems by the verſes under the 
print [0], to have died in child- bet. | 129 


_  Fitian left behind him two ſons and a brother, of whom Pom- | 


ponio, the eldeſt, was a clergyman, and well preferred. - Ho- 
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eo — 8 unico Titiano dat. "Van Dyck: | | 

Che la fruttifera putts in ventre porte. Under another copy of this, wo have 

Ma ch'efla porte, 6 me! vita et matte 'feeny/ 4 85 

nl r ³⁰ AA m ĩ oo 62h 

Hl molte illuftre, magnifico & offervan-"" Pignora confignl ventre pudica gerit. 
mo Sig. 

| ſegno d' affectione et inclinatione autore- '  tabella 


. yole, come Pairgne eltent fiogulariflimo | Hec magni Titianj arts parata reſorts | 


V 
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23 
Ca 


o man ever painted Jandſkip with ſo great 
à manner, ſo good a colouring, and with ſuch a refemblance 


il Sig. Laca van Uffel, in Sed tamen an vivens an ' mortua - piftay 
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ratio, the youngeſt, painted ſeveral portraits, which might 
ſtand in competition with thoſe. of his father. He was famous 
alſo for many hiſtory pieces, which, he made at Venice, in con- 
currence with Paul Veroneſe and Tintoret. But bewitched at 
laſt with chemiſtry, and the hopes of finding the philoſopher's _ 
ſtone, he laid aſide the pencil; and having reduced what he 
got by his father to nothing, died of the plague in the ſame 
year with him. Franceſco Vecelli, Titian's brother, was 
trained to arms in the Italian wars; but peace being reſtored, a 
applied himſelf afterwards to painting. He became ſo great a 
roficient in it, that Titian grew jealous of him; and fearing, 
eſt in time he ſhould eclipſe his reputation, ſent him upon pre- 
tended buſineſs to Ferdidand king of the Romans. After- 
wards he fell into another profeſſion, and made cabinets of 
ebony adorned with figures; which, however, did not hinder 
him from painting now and then a portrait for a friend. - 
TITLEY (WarrTtes), Eſq; a polite. ſcholar, received his 
education at Weſtminfter-ſchool, where he was much befriend- . 
ed by biſhop Atte , who choſe him for his ſon's tutor, in 
which capacity he reſided in the biſhop's-family about the time 
of the ſuppoſed plot in 1722. From Weſtminſter. Mr. Titley 
went off to Trinity college, Cambridge, in Which he for many 
years held the lay-fellowſhip founded for a civilian. He was 
early in life ſent envoy. extraordinary to the court of Capenhagen, . 
whete he died, after a long reſidence, very highly eſteemed on 
account of his many amiable qualities. Of his productions as 
an author, which were rather little elegant trifles than elaborate. 
performances, a good ſpecimen may be ſeen in his celebrated 
20 Imitation of Horace [y],” book IV. Ode 2. And fome of 
his Latin verſes: are in the . Reliquie Galeane.” He be- 
queathed a ſum of money to the univerſity of Cambridge, {pan 
which was to be applied to the public buildings. This ſum in 
1768, when fir James Marriot, maſter of Trinity Hall, was vice - 
chancellor, was voted to erect a. mufic-room, of which a plan 
was engraved to ſolicit a further aid from contributions, but fail- 
ed of ſucceſs. It would have given us pleaſure to have given 
more particular memoirs of this ingenious gentleman, of whom 
ſo little in the biographical way has yet been las. His charac- 
ter ſhall be given in the words of an intelligent prelate; 
“Among the contemporariesavith biſhop Newton: at Weſt- 
minſter were many who made afterwards a diſtinguiſhed figure in 
the world [J. Among theſe the bithop. particularly notices 
Walter hind e ingenious young man, at firſt ſecretary 
to the embaſſy at Turin, aſterwards for many years his ma- 
jeſty a envoy to the court of Denmark. During the time tha 
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he was a king's ſcholar, he lived with biſhop Atterbury as tutor to 
his ſon, and his taſte and learning were much improved by the 
biſhop's converſation. His plan of life, as laid down by him- 
ſelf, was, to proſecute his ſtudies at Cambridge till he ſhould be 
thirty, from thirty to ſixty to be employed in public buſineſs, at 
ſixty to retire and return to college, for which purpoſe he would 
keep his fellowſhip. This plan he nearly purſued; he kept his 
fellowſhip; he reſigned his public employment; but, inſtead 
of returning to college, where in a great meaſure there was a 
new ſociety, and few or none were left of his own age and 
ſtanding, he remained at Copenhagen, where, by his long re- 
ſidence, he was in a manner naturalized, and there lived and 
died, greatly reſpected and lamented by all ranks of people.” 
IIXIER {(Jonn), generally known by his aſſumed name 
Ravisius TxxTOR, was lord of Raviſy, in the diſtri of 
Nivernois, whence he took the former of his latinized names. 
He was eſteemed as a ſcholar in his on time, which was the 
commencement of the ſixteenth century, and taught polite lite- 
rature in the college of Navarre, at Paris, with conſiderable ſuc- 
ceſs, He died in 1522, and, as ſome ſay, in great poverty. 
His writings were chiefly, if not entirely, in Latin; and there 
are extant of them, 1. “ Epiſtles, 8vo. Lyons, 1569.“ 2. 
Dialogues” publiſhed alſo with the epiſtles, 1 amo. Rott. 
1651. 3: « Epigrams.” 4. © Epithetorum Opus,” 4to. Bas. 
1592. There is an epitome of this work oublithed at London, 
in 1657, 12mo. 5. Expoſitio Nominum.” 6. An edition 


of the Opera Scriptorum de claris Mulieribus, fol, Paris, 


1651. This, however, as is evident, muſt have been a repub- 
hication from His ten.... 8 
_- TODD (Hven), D. D. born at Blencow in Cumberland 
[Da], became a poor ſcholar of Queen's college, Oxford, in 
1672, afterwards a poor ſerving child, and when B. A. taberdar 
of that houſe. He was elected fellow of Univerſity college, 
Dec. 23, 1678; and proceeding M. A. July 2, 1679, became 
chaplain to Dr. Smith, biſhop' of Carliſle, one of the four 
canon reſidentiaries of Carliſle, in 1685; and the ſame year 
obtained the vans of Stanwix. He accumulated the de- 
grees of B. and D. D. Dec. 12, 1692. By a petition preſented 
to the Houſe of Commons by Dr. Todd, requeſting to be heard 
by counſel before the bill, “to avoid doubts and queſtions 
touching ſtatutes, &c. ſhould: paſs, it a s that c the biſhop 
of Carliſſe (Dr. Nicolſon) had cited the dean and chapter before 
him in his viſitation held at Carliſle in September 170), and 


exhibited articles of enquiry againſt them; and the petitioner 1 
appeared, and entered ay” againſt the biſhop's power, be= 
| ing informed, the right of ocal 


S 
„ 


. Atterliry's Epiſtolary Correſpondence, vol. III. p. 287 5 


viſitor was in the crown; but the 
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ſaid biſhop, in an "illegal manner, ſuſpended Hhe' petitioner as 


officio et beneficio, and afterwards excommunicated him:”” The 


apprehenſions of Dr. Todd were, that, if the bill ſhould: paſs, it 


would © ſubject him to further enquiries and arbitrary cen- 
ſures of the biſhop in his viſitations. The bill paſſed the Com- 


mons, with ſome amendments, March 17, and received the royal 
aſſent March 20, 1708. His publications are, The de- 


ſcripton of Sweden, 1680, folio; An account of a Salt-ſpring 
and another medicinal ſpring on the banks of the river Weare, 
or Ware, in the biſhoprick of Durham, 1684, Phil. Tranſ. 
Ne 163; and The life of Phocion, 1684.“ He left alſo in 
MS. Notitia Eceleſiæ Cathedralis Carliolenſis: una cum Ca- 
talogo Priorum, dum Conventualis erat, & Decanorum & Ca- 
nonicorum quum Collegiata. Notitia Prioratus de Wedder- 
hall; cum Catalogo omnium Benefactorum qui ad ambas has 
ſacras Ædes ſtruendas dotandas, & ornandas pecuniam, terras & 
ornamenta, vel aliqua alia beneficia, pie & munifice contule- 


F — 


Tunt.” Theſe two were written in 1688, and dedicated by the 


author to the dean and chapter of Carliſle. He left alſo in MS. 
% A Hiſtory. of the Dioceſe of Carliſle, containing au account 
of the Pariſhes, Abbeys, Nunneries, Churches, Monuments, 
Epitaphs, Coats of Arms, Founders, Benefactors, &c. with a 
perfect catalogue of the Biſhops, Priors, Deans, Chancellors, 
Arch-deacons, Prebendaries, and af all Rectors and Vicars of 
the ſeveral Pariſhes in the ſaid Dioceſe, 16899... 
...TOLAND (Joan), an Engliſh writer [5] one of the founders 
of modern Deiſm, was born, Nov. 30, 1669 


northern peninſula of Ireland, in the iſthmus of which ſtands 


Londonderry. His Chriſtian name was Janus Junius; but, the 


Lr. in the moſt 


boys at ſchool making a jeſt of it, the maſter ordered him to 


be called John, which name he retained ever after; He was of 
a good family, but his parents were. Papiſts, as we learn from 


himſelf ; for he tells us, that he * was educated from his cradle 
in the groſſeſt ſuperſtition and idolatry; but God was pleaſed to 


make his own reaſon, and ſuch as made uſe of theirs,: the happy 


inſtruments of his converſion—for he was not ſixteen years old 
when he became as zealous againſt Popery, as he ever ſince con- 


tinued.” Some haye affirmed, that his father was a Po iſh 
prieſt; and he has been abuſed by abbot Tilladet, biſhop - Jue- 


lr 27 
E 


Is] Des Viazeaur's Life of Toland, face des diſſertations de Mr. Huet, mund. 


prefixed to the firſt volume of a collection verſes matieres de religion & de philohogie- 
of ſeveral pieces of Mr. John Toland, - —Huetius, Commentarius de rebus ad 
1747, in two volumes 3870. Toland's eum pertinentibus. Apology, p. 17. 

-Preface to Harrington's works. Preface to [] See his Preface to Harringten's 
TCC Myorions, | Apotogy for Ocean, rt pine bad bao” 
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Aus, and others, on account of his ſuppoſed illegitimacy ; but 


the contrary is notorious, and has been proven. 
From the ſchool at Redcaſtle near Londonderry, he went in 
1687 to the —_ of Glaſgow in Scotland; and, after three 
years itay there, viſited the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he was 
created maſter of arts in June 1690, and received the uſual di- 
ploma or certificate from the profeſſors. He then went back to 
Glaſgow, where he made but a ſhort ſtay, and intended to have 
returned to Ireland; but he altered his mind, and came into Eng- 
land, „where he lived in as good Proteſtant families as any in 
the kingdom, till he went to the famous univerſity of Leyden 
in Holland, to perfect his ſtudies.” There he was generouſly 
ſupported by ſome eminent Diſſenters in Engand, who had con- 
ceived great hopes from his uncommon parts, and might flatter 
themſelves that in time he would be ſerviceable to them in the 
2 of a miniſter; for he had lived in their communion ever 
ſince he forſook Popery, as he himſelf owns in effect in his 
« Apology.” In 1692, Mr. Daniel Williams, a Diſſenting 
miniſter, having publiſhed a book entitled, «© Goſpel truth 
ſtated and vindicated,” Mr. Toland ſent it to the author of the 
« Bibliotheque-tuniverſelle,” and defired him to give an abſtract 
of it in that journal: at the ſame time he related to him the hiſto- 
ry of that book, and of the controverſy it referred to. The jour- 
naliſt complied with his: requeſt; and to the abſtract of Mr. 
Williams's book he prefixed the letter he received from Mr. 
Toland, whom he ſtyles << ſtudent in divinity [u].“ 
After having remained about two years at Leyden, he came 
back to England, and ſoon after went to Oxford, where, be- 
ſides the converſation of learned men, he had the advantage of 
the public library. He collected materials upon various ſub- 


jects, and compoſed ſome pieces; among others, a Diſſertation 


to prove the received hiſtory of the tragical death of Regulus, a 
fable. He began likewiſe a work of greater conſequence, in 
which he undertook to ſhew, that there are no myſteries in the- 
Chriſtian religion; but he left Oxford in 1695, before it was 
finiſhed, and went to London, where he publiſhed it the next 
year in I2mo. with this title, Chriſtianity not myſterious:“ 
or, A treatiſe ſhewing, that there is nothing in the Goſ- 
pel oontrary to reaſon, nor above it, and that no Chriſtian doe- 
trine can be properly called a myſtery. For the foundation of 
this propoſition, Mr. Toland defines myſtery, as he ſays it is 
always uſed in the New Teſtament, to be a thing intelligible in 
itſelf, dut which could not be known without a ſpecial revela- 
tion; contending, as thoſe do who have ſince called themſelves 
rational chriſtians, that there is nothing in the New: Teſtament 
b „ . 41 55 +: + Sr STATE ICY 
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either againſt or above reaſon. His treatiſe waz no ſooner, 
abroad, than the public were very much alarmed and ſeveral 
books came out againſt it. It was even preſented by the grand- 
jury of Middleſex; but, as uſual, without any effect in prevent- 
| This book being ſent by the London bookſellers into Ireland, 
made no leſs noiſe there than it had made in England ; and the 


clamour was much increaſed, when he went thither himſelf in 


1697. Many particulars concerning this affairare related in the 
correſpondence between Mr. Locke and Mr. Molyneux, which. 
will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the temper and character of 
Toland himſelf, who was certainly a very extraordinary man. 
In a letter, dated Dublin, April the 6th, 1697, Mr. Molyngux - 
writes thus to Mr. Locke: In my laſt to you, there was a 
aſſage relating to the author of © Chriſtianity. not myſterious.” 
en il then think that he was ſo near me as within the 
bounds of this city; but I find ſince that he is come over hither, 
and have had the favour of a viſit from him. I now underſtand, 
as I intimated to you, that he was born in this country; but 
that he hath been a great while abroad, and his education was 
for ſome time under the great Le Clerc. But that for which 1 
can never honour him too much, is his acquaintance and friend- 
ſhip to you, and the reſpect which on all occaſions he expreſſes 
for you. I propoſe a great deal of ſatisfaction in his converſa- 
tion: I take him to be a candid free. thinker, and a good fcho- 
lar. But there is a violent ſort of ſpirit that reigns here, which 
begins already to ſhew itſelf againſt him; and, I believe, will 
Increaſe daily; for I find the wary alarmed to a mighiy degree 
againſt him; and laſt Sunday he had his welcome to this city, 
by hearing himſelf harangued againſt out of the pulpit, by a pre- 
late of this country.” In a letter, dated May the third, Mr. 
Locke replies to Mr. Molyneux: I am glad to hear that the 
gentleman does me the favour to ſpeak well of me on that fide 
the water; I never deſerved other of him, but that he ſhould 
always have done ſo on this. If his exceeding great value of 
himfelf do not deprive the world of that uſefulneſs, that his parts, 
if rightly conducted, might be of, I ſhall be very glad. —1 
always value men of parts and learning, and I think I cannot 
do too much in procuring them friends and aſſiſtance: but there 
may happen occaſions that may make one ſtop one's hand; and 
it is the hopes young men give, of what uſe they will make of 
their parts, which is to me the encouragement of being concern- 
ed for them: but if vanity. increaſes with age, I always fear, 
whither it will lead a man. I fay this to you, becauſe you ure 
my friend, for whom I have no veſerves, and think I ought to 


talk freely, where you enquire, and poſſibly may be concerned; 


but I ſay it to you alone, and deſire it may £010 farther. Te h 
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the man I wiſh very well, and could give you, if it needed, 
proofs that I do ſo, and therefore I deſire you to be kind to 
him; but I muſt leave it to your prudence in what way, and 
how far. If his carriage with you gives you the promiſes of a 
ſteady uſeful man, I know you will be forward enough of your- 
ſelf, and I ſhall be very glad of it; for it will be his fault alone, 
if he prove not a very valuable man, and have not you for his 


friend. Mr. Molyneux thanks Mr. Locke for theſe hints 


Concerning Mr. Toland, in a letter dated May the 27th; and 
ſays, that <* they perfectly agree with the apprehenſions he had 
conceived of him. Truly, ſays he, to be free, I do not 


think his management, ſince he came into this city, has been ſo 
prudent. He b 

ties; and this not ſo much by his difference in opinion, as by 

his unſeaſonable way of diſeourſing, propagating, and main 


taining it. Coffee houſes and public tables are not proper 


places for ſerious diſcourſes, relating to the moſt important 
truths: but when alſo a tincture of vanity appears in the whole 


courſe of a man's converſation, it diſguſts many that may other- 
wiſe have a due value for his parts and learning, .-Mr. Toland 
alſo takes here a great liberty on all occaſions, to vouch your 


patronage and friendſhip, which makes many, that rail at him, 


rail alſo at you. I believe you will not approve of this, as far 
2s I am able to judge, by your ſhaking him off, in your letter 
Stillingfleet biſhop of Worceſter, in his Vindication of the 


doctrine of the Trinity,” had taken occaſion to animadvert on 
Mr. Toland's © Eri 
. Mr. Toland had borrowed ſome principles from 


Locke's . Eſſay on human underſtanding,” in ſupport of his 
heretical doctrines, he beſtowed ſome animadverſions alſo on 
that work. This, and Mr. Toland's perſiſting to repreſent 
him as his patron and friend, together with his very exception- 
able conduct, made Mr. Locke renounce all regard for him, and 
almoſt diſclaim the little countenance he had given him. To 
this purpoſe he expreſſes himſelf, in a letter dated the 1 Sth of 
June: As to the gentleman to whom you think my nem, 
admoniſhments may be of advantage for his conduct hereafter, 1 


muſt tell you, that he is a man to/whom I never writin.my life; 


and, I think, I ſhall not now beging and as to his conduct, it is 
what I never ſo much as ſpoke to him of; that is a liberty to be 
mightily concerned, and in whoſe affairs one: intereſts himſelf. 


I. cannot but wiſh well to all men of parts and learning, and be 

ready to afford them all. the civilities and good offices in my 

rag t but there muſt be other qualities to bring me to a friend- 
ap, 


and unite me: in thoſe ſtricter ties of concern; for I put a, 
ile : | ro | 


las raiſed againſt him the clamours of all par- 


ianity not myſterious; and, as he op 
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great deal of difference between thoſe whom 1 thus receive into 
my heart and affection, and thoſe whom I receive into my 
chamber, and do not treat there with a perfect ſtrangeneſs. 1 . 
perceive you think yourſelf under ſome obligation of peculiar 
reſpect to that perſon, upon the account of my recommendation 
to you; but certainly this comes from nothing but your over- 
great tenderneſs to oblige me. For if I did recommend him, 
- you will find it was only as a man of parts and learning for his 
age; but ieee any intention that they ſhould be of any other 
conſequence, or lead you any farther, than the ether qualities 
you ſhall find in him ſhall recommend him to you; and there- 
fore whatſoever you ſhall, or ſhall not do, for him, 1 ſhall no way 
intereſt myſelf in.“ At that time Mr. Peter Brown, ſenior fel- 
low of Trinity college near Dublin, afterwards biſhop of Cork, 
publiſhed a piece "m__ Mr. Toland's book, which Mr. Moly- 
neux ſent to Mr. Locke, with a letter dated the 20th of July: 


* 


The author,” ſays he, is my acquaintance; but two things 


J ſhall never forgive in his book: one is the foul language and 
opprobrious names he gives Mr. Toland; the other is upon ſe- 
veral occaſions calling in the aid of the civil magiſtrate, and de- 
livering Mr. Toland up to ſecular puniſhment. This indeed 
is a killing argument; but ſome will be apt to ſay, that where 
the ſtrength of his reaſoning failed him, there he flies to the 
ſtrength of the ſword.“ At length the ſtorm roſe to ſuch a 
height that Toland was forced to flee from Ireland; and the ac- 
count which Mr. Molyneux gives of the manner of it, in a letter 
dated the 11th of September, would excite pity, were it not 
conſidered as repreſenting the natural ee cy ce of his va- 
nity. Mr. Toland is at laſt driven out of our kingdom: the 
poor gentleman, by his imprudent management, had raiſed ſuch 
an univerſal outcry, that it was even dangerous ſor a man to 
have been known once to converſe with him. This made all 
wary men of reputation decline ſeeing him, inſomuch that at laſt 
he wanted a meal's meat, as I am told, and none would adinit 
him to their tables. The little ſtock of money which he 
brought into this country bein exhauſted, he fell to borr in 8 | 
from any one that would lend him half-a crown; and ran in 
debt for his wigs, cloaths, and lodging, as I am informed. And 
laſt of all, to complete his hardſhips, the parliament fell on his 
book; voted it to be burnt by the common hangman, and order- 
ed the author to be taken into cuſtody of the ſergeant at arms, 
and to be proſecuted by the attorney-general at law. Hereupon 
he is fled out of this kingdom, and none here knows where he 
has directed his courſe.” Many in England approved this con- 
duct in the Iriſh parliament; and Dr. South in particular was 


i 


ſo highly pleaſed with it, that he complimented the archbiſhop 


x 


of Dublin upon it, in the dedication of his third volume of 
n | “ Sermons,“ 


wo 


„ Sermons,” printed in 1698. After having condemned our 
remiſſneſs here in England, for bearing with Dr. Sherlock, 


whoſe notions of the Trinity he charges with hereſy; he adds, 


but, on the contrary, among you, when à certain Mahometan 
Chriſtian (no new thing of late) notorious for his bla ſphemous 
denial of the myſteries of our religion, and his inſufferable viru- 
Jence againſt the whole Chriſtian prieſthood, thought to have 


found ſhelter among yous the parliament to their immortal ho- 
t him packing, and, without the help of a 
2 K 


nour preſently ſen 
N . the kingdom too hot for him.“ 
s ſoon as Toland was in London, he publiſhed an apologe- 
tical account of the treatment he had received in Ireland, en- 
titled, An Apology for Mr. Toland, &c. 1697; and was fo 
little diſcouraged with what had happened to him there, that he 
continued to write and publiſh his thoughts on all ſubjeQs, 
without regarding in the leaſt who might, or who might not, 
be offended at him. He had publiſhed, in 1696, A Diſ- 


courſe upon Coins,” tranſlated from the Italian of ſignior Ber- 


nardo Davanzait, 'a gentleman of Florence: he thought this 

ſeaſonable, when clipping; was become, as it has been ſince, 

por og need pr" and ſeveral methods were propoſed to re- 
medy it. 


kept on foot for the quiet and ſecurity of the nation. Many 
pamphlets coming out on that ſubject, ſome for, others againſt, 
a ſtanding army, Toland propoſed to reform the militia, in a 
pamphlet entitled, The Militia reformed, &c.” The ſame 
year, 1698, he publiſned “ The Life of Milton, which was 
prefixed to Milton's proſe works, then collected in three vo- 
| ſunes:folick-and ſomething he had aſſerted in this life concern- 


ing the Icon Baſilike, which he treats as a ſpurious produc- 


tion, being repreſented by Dr. Blackall, afterwards biſhop of 
Exeter, as affecting the writings of the New Teſtament, Toland 
vindicated himſelf in a piece called, Amyntor; or, A Defence 
of Milton's Life, 1699, 8vo. This Amyntor however did not 
give ſuch ſatisfaction, but that Dr. Samuel Clarke and others 
thought it neceſſary. to animadvert on it. The ſame year 1699, 
he publiſhed, «* The Memoirs of Denzil lord Holles, baron of 
Isele in Suſſex, from the year 1641 to 1648, from a manu- 
ſcript communicated to him by the late duke of Newcaſtle, 
who was one of his patrons and benefactors. ww WE! 


In 1700 he publiſhed Harringtons Oceana” and other 


works, with his life in folio; and about the ſame time came 


out a pamphlet entitled, . Clito, a poem on the force of elo- 


quence.“ In this piece, under the character of Adeiſidæmon, 
which ſignifies unſuperſtitious, he promiſes in effect not to leave 


off writing till he had detected knavery and impoſture 3 


n 1698, after the peace of Ryſwick, there aroſe a 
3 diſpute among the politicians, concerning the forces to be 
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kind. In 1701 he publiſhed two political pieces, one called 
«© The Art of governing by parties; the other ““ Propoſitions 
for uniting the two Eaſt India companies.” The ſame year, 
being informed that the lower - houſe of convocation had ap- 
pointed a committee to examine impious, heretical, and immo- 
ral books, and that his Amyntor was under their conſidera- 
tion, he wrote two letters to Dr. Hooper, the prolocutor, either 
to give ſuch ſatisfaction as ſhould induce them to ſtop their pro- 
ceedings, or deſiring to be heard in his own defence, before they 
paſſed any cenſure on his writings; but he could not obtain his 


Toms the paſſing of an act of parliament, in June 1701, for 
ſettling the crown, after the deceafe of king William and the 
princeſs Anne, and for default of their iſſue, upon the prin- 
ceſs Sophia, electreſs dowager of Hanover, and the heirs of her 

body, being Proteſtants, Toland publiſhed his“ Anglia libera, 
or, The limitation and ſucceſſion of the crown of England ex- 
plained and aſſerted, &c.” 8vo; and when the earl of Maccles- 
Held was ſent to Hanover with this act, Toland attended him. 
He preſented his“ Anglia libera”” to her electoral 4 pen | 
was the firſt who had the honour of kiſſing her hand upon the 

act of ſucceſſion. The earl recommended him beer arly to 
her highneſs, and he ſtayed there five or ſix weeks; and of his 
departure he was preſented with gold medals and pictures of the 
electreſs dowager, the elector, the young prince, and the queen 
of Pruſſia. He then made an excurſion to the court of Berlin, 
where he had a remarkable converſation with M. Beauſobre, 
upon the ſubject of religion, in the preſence of the queen of 
Pruſſia. Beauſobre communicated an account of it to the authors 
of the Bibliotheque Germanique, who printed it in that 
journal; and from thence we learn, that it was concerning the 
authority of the books of the New Teſtament which Mr. Toland 
with his uſual ſufficiency, as is obſerved, undertook to queſtion 
and invalidate. On the 11th of November the ſame year, 
1701, a proclamation. was iſſued out, for diffolving the par- 
lament, and calling another to meet in December. While 
the candidates were making intereſt in their reſpective countries, 
_Toland publiſhed the following advertiſement in the Poſt- man. 
«© There having been a public report, as if Mr. Toland ſtood for 
Blechingly in Surry, it is thought fit to advertiſe, that fir Robert 
Clayton has given his intereſt in that borough to an eminent 
citizen, and that Mr. Toland hath no thoughts of ſtanding 
there or any where elſe. This advertiſement afforded matter of 
pleaſantry to an anonymous writer, who publiſhed a little pam - 
phlet entitled, Modefty miſtaken: or, A letter to Mr. 
oland, upon his declining to appear in the enfaing parlia- 
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in 4to; © Reaſons for addreſſing bis majeſty to invite into Eng- 
land the electreſs dowager and elector of Hanover ;” and“ Vin- 


dicius liberius, or, A defence of himſelf againſt the lower 
houſe of convocation, and others.” After the publication of 


this book, he went to the courts of Hanover and Berlin, where 


he was received very graciouſly by the princeſs Sophia, and by 
the queen of Pruſſia, both ladies of great wit, judgement, and know-: 


ledge who delighted in converſing with men of learning and pe- 


netration, whoſe notions were new or uncommon. He had the | 5 
honour to be often admitted to their converſation ; and, as he. 
made a longer ſtay at Berlin than at Hanover, ſo he had fre- 


quent opportunities of waiting upon the queen, who took a 


_ pleaſure in aſking him queſtions, and hearing his paradoxical 


opinions. After his return therefore into England, he publiſh- 
ed in 1704 ſome philoſophical letters; three of which were in- 
ſcribed to Serena, meaning the queen of Pruſſia, who, he aſſures 


us, was e to aſk his opinion concerning the ſubject of 
e | 
1. The origin and force of prejudices. 2. The hiſtory of the 


title runs thus: Letters to Serena, containing, 


foul's immortality among the heathens. 3. The origin of ido- 
latry, and reaſons of heatheniſm; as alſo, 4. A letter to a 
gentleman in Holland, ſhewing Spinoza's ſyſtem of r e 
to be without any principle or foundation. 5. Motion eſſential to 
matter, in anſwer to ſome remarks by a noble friend on the 


confutation of Spinoza. To which is prefixed a preface, de- 
claring the ſeveral occafions of writing them, 8 vo. About the 


fame time he publiſhed an © Engliſh tranſlation of the Life of 
Aſop, by M. de Meziriac, and dedicated it to Anthony Col- 


lins, eſq; it was prefixed to © The fables of Aſop,” with the 


moral reflections of M. Baudorn. 


In 1705 he publiſhed ſeveral pamphlets: e Socinianiſm truly 


ſtated, &c. to which is prefixed, “ Indifference in diſputes re- 
commended by a Pantheiſt to an orthodox friend,” in 4to; An 
account of the courts of Pruſſia and Hanover,” in 8vo; “ The 


_ ordinances, ſtatutes, and privileges of the academy erected by the 
king of Pruſſia in the city of Berlin,” tranſlated from the origi- 
nal, in 8yo; „The memorial of the ſtate of England, in vindi- 


cation of the queen, the church, and the adminiſtration, &c.“ 
This laſt was publiſhed, without the name of the author, 


the direction of Mr, Harley, ſecretary of ſtate; and afterwa 


a defence of it was written, by order of the ſame perſon, but for 


ſome reaſons ſuppreſſed, after ſix or ſeven ſheets of it were 
printed. Mr. Ha 
denefactors, and uſed even to employ him, as is ſaid, upon ſe- 
| cret affairs. This gentleman having accidentally found, among 
other manuſcripts, a Latin oration, to excite the Engliſh to war 


rley was one of Toland's chief patrons and 


W 
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againſt the French, communicated. it to Toland, who publiſhed 


it in 1707, with notes and a preface, under this title, Oratio 


Philippica ad excitandos contra Galliam Britannos; maxime 
vero, ne de pace cum victis premature agatur: ſanctiori An- 


glorum concilio exhibita, anno Chriſti 1514. Soon after he 


miniſter. 


He ſet out for Germany n the foring of x 707, and wont Grfi 2 


35 pt outs The elector Palatine's declaration in. favour of his 
roteſtant ſubjects ;” he did this at the requeſt of the elector's 


to Berlin; but an incident too ludicrous to be mentioned, ſays 
Mr. Des Maizeaux, obliged him to leave that place ſooner than 
he expected. From thence he went to Hanover, on the territo- 


ries of a neighbouring prince. He proceeded. to Duſſeldarp, ” 


and was very graciouſly received by the elector Palatine; who, 
in conſideration of the Engliſh pamphlet he had publiſhed, pre- 
ſented him with a gold chain and medal, and a purſe of an hun- 
dred ducats. He went afterwards to Vienna, being commiſ- 


ſioned by a famous French banker, then in Holland, who want- 
ed a powerful protection, to engage the Imperial miniſters to 


procure him the title of Count of the empire, for which he was 


ready to pay a good ſum of money; but they did not think fit 


to meddle with that affair, and all his attemps proved unſucceſs- 
ful. - From Vienna he viſited Prague in Bohemia; and now, his 


money Rong all ſpent, he was forced to make many ſhifts to get 
back to Holland. Being at the Hague, he publiſhed, in 170, 
a {mall volume, containing two Latin diſſertations: the firſt he 
called © Adeiſidæmon; five, Titus Livius a ſuperſtitione vindi- 


catus;” the ſecond, © Origines Judaicz ; five, . Strabonis de 
Moyſe & religione Judaica hiſtoria breviter illuſtrata.“ In the - 


firſt of theſe pieces, he endeavours to vindicate Livy from the 


abounds with relations of prodigies and portents; in the ſecon 


imputation of ſuperſtition and credulity, although his Inſtory ; 
» 


he ſeems inclined to prefer Strabo's account of Moſes and the 


Jewiſh religion io the teſtimony of the Jews themſelves. In 


this diſſertation, alſo, he ridicules Huetius for affirming, in his 
« Demonſtratio evangelica, that many eminent perſons in the 


Old Teſtament” are allegorized in the heathen mythology, 


and that Moſes, for inſtance, is underſtood by the name of 


Bacchus, Typho, Silenus, Priapus, Adonis, &c. and, if he had 
never done any thing worſe than this, it is probable that the 
convocation would not have thought him an object of their 
cenſure. Huetius, however, was greatly provoked with 
this attack; and expreſſed his reſentment in a Freneh letter, 
publiſhed in the e and afterwards print- 


ed with ſome diſſertations of Huetius, collected by the abbè 
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He continued in Holland till 1710; and, while he was there, 
had the good fortune to get acquainted! with prince Eugene, 
who gave him ſeveral marks of his generoſity. Upon his re- 
turn to * r. he was for ſome time ſupported by the libe- 
rality of Mr. Harley, then lord-treaſurer, and afterwards earl- 
of Oxford; and by his means being enabled to keep a country- 
huouſe at Epſom in Surrey. He publiſhed, in 1711, A Deſcrip- 
tion of Epſom, with the Humours and Politics of that Place.“ 
He afterwards loſt the favour of this miniſter, and then wrote 
pamphlets: againſt him. He publiſhed: in 1710, without his 
name, a. French piece relating to Dr. Sacheverell, Lettre 
dun Anglois à un Hollandois au ſujet du doQeur Sacheverell:“ 
and the three following in 1712, A Letter againſt Popery, 
particularly againſt admitting the authority of fathers or 
. councils in controverſies of religion, by Sophia Charlotte, the 
late queen of Pruſſia; Queen Anne's reaſons for creating 
vthe 1 of Hanover a peer of this realm, by the 
title of duke of Cambridge; and, The grand Myſtery laid 
open, viz. by dividing the Proteſtants to weaken the Hanover 
ſucoeſſion, and, by defeating the ſucceſſion, to extirpate the 
\ "Proteſtant religion. At that time, he alſo undertook to publiſh 
an ne edition of Ciceros works by: ſubſcription,' and gave an 
account of his plan in a Latin diſſertation, which has been 
printed among his poſthumous piece. 
II) 13, he publiſhed, An Appeal to honeſt People, 
Againſt wicked Prieſts, relating to. Sacheverell's affair; and 
- another: pamphlet, called, Dunkirk: or Dover, or, The 
Queen's Honour, the Nation's Safety; the Liberties of Europe, 
and the Peace of the World, all at ſtake, till that Fort and 
Port be total hy demoliſhed by the French.“ In 1714, he pub- 
_ liſhed a piece hich ſnewed that he was very attentive to times 
andi ſeaſunt i for it: ran through ten editions within a quarter of 
© 45yean::ithe titlenis, The Art of Reſtoring, or, The Piety 
and Probity of Grneral Monk in bringing about the laſt Reſto- : 
c:ration; eyidencbd from his on authentic Letters; with a juſt 
- Acobunt:of: finiRoger,' who runs the Parallel as far as he can. 
This ſir Roger bras intended for the earl of Oxford, who was 
-:fuppoſed:/ito be then projecting ſchemes for the reſtoration of 
s theprætehder: i: The fame year, 19 14. he produced . A Collec- 
tion of Letters by Zeneral Monk, relating to the Reſtoration 
of, the Royal Fami; The Funeral Elegy of the Princeſs 
Sophia, tranſtated from the Latin; and, 0 for natu+ 
erralizing the Jes in Great-Britain and Ireland, on the ſame 
fcot. with all ther Natiohs; with a Defence of the Jews 
.- againſt all vulgar Pre judices in all Countries. He prefixed io 
Ahis an ingeninusg but ironical dedication:to the ſuperior: clergy. 
In avis T b {The State Anatomy af Great-Britan, — 
muy Vor. XIV“. „ „ 
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Se.“ which being anſwered by Dr. Fiddes, chaplain to the cart 
dy way of vindication of the former. | : 


_ Chriſtianity, and the reality of the A, 
. religious) een, the two laſt biſhops of Worceſter.” We 
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He ſeems now to have quitted politics, and to have betaken 


| himſelf, in a great meaſure, to learned and theological :en- 


iries: for, in 1718, he publiſhed a work of about one hun- 
d and fifty pages in $vo, with this long title, Nazarenus; 


or Jewiſh, Gentile, or Mahometan Chriſtianity 4 containing 
and 


the Hiſtory of the ancient Goſpel of Barnabas, and the modern 


Goſpel of the Mahometans, attributed to the fame Apoſtle, 
_ this laſt Goſpel _ now firſt made known among Chriſtians... 
Alſo, the original Pl 


an of Chriſtianity occaſionally explained 
in the Nazarenes, whereby divers Controverſies about this 
divine (but highly perverted) Inſtitution may be happily ter- 


minated. With the relation of an Iriſh manuſcript of the 


four Goſpels, as likewiſe a 5 the ancient Iriſh 
dees (an order of lay 


make no obſervation upon this work: the reader knows enough 
of Toland to conclude, that it was not written with any 
friendly view to revelation. He publiſhed the ſame year 

ag Fhe 3 of Rome: or, The ſpeedy and final Deſtruction 
of the Po ? 3 5 2 r 5 1 ate? 

+ N Dr. Hare, then dean of Worceſter, publiſhed a 
fourth edition of his viſitation fermon, entitled, Church 


authority vindicated, &c. and ſubjoined ai poſtſeript, in which, 


ſpeaking of 'biſhop Hoadly's writings, he has the. following | 


ſtroke at Mr. Toland : It muſt be allowed his lordſhip 5 
very truly, when he ſays, they are faint reſemblances of Mr. 


Chillingworth: for envy itſelf muſt own, his lordſhip has 


ſome reſemblance to that great man, juſt ſueh à one as Mr. 


Toland has to Mr. Locke, who, in © Chriſtianity not myſte- 
rious, is often quoted to ſupport notions hei never dreamed of. 
Toland, upon this, advertiſed againſt Dr. Hare, tat he never 


named Locke in any edition of that book, and was fo far from 
often quoting him, that he had not ſo much asibrought one 


quotation out of him. This was true, and Hare immediately 
corre cted himfelf by another advertiſement, in which be di- 
rects, makes great uſe of Mr. Locke's principles, to be 
read, inſtead of, is often quoted to ſu notions he never 


dreamed of. Dr. Hare's advertiſement occaſioned the pub- 

liſhing of a pamphlet with this title, „A ſhort Eſſay — 
Lying, or, A Defence of ai reverend Dignitary, who ſuffer 

under the perſecution of Mr. Toland, for a lapſus culamii. 


Upon a diſpute berween' the Erith and Britiſh houfes of lords, 


| with reſpect to appeals, when the latter ordered a bill to be 
brought in, fur the better ſecuting the dependen of the 75 


_ 


= 
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Jars of Ireland upon the grown of Great-Beitain, Mr. Telend 


lifked, ©: Reaſons moſt | humbly offered to the Houſe of 
Commons, why the bill ſent down to them - ſhould not paſs 


into 4 Law, 1720.” About this time he printed a Latin tract, 


entitled, «« P antheiſticon : ve, Formula celebrandæ ſodalitatis 


Socratiea, in tres particulas diviſa: que Pantheiſtarum, five 


* 


ſodalium, continent; 1. Mores & axiomata. 2. Numen & 


. gb ilofophiam, 3. Libertatem & non fallentem legem neque 


lendam. Præmittitur de antiquis & novis eruditorum ſoda- 
litatibus, ut et de uniyerſo infinito & æterno, diatriba. Sub- 
Jicitur de duplici Pantheiſtarum philoſophia ſequenda, ag de 
viri optimi & ornatiſſimi idea, diſſertatiuncula. Coſmopoli, 
Mpcexx.“ He had ſubſcribed himfelf a Pantheiſt, as we have 
ſeen, in a pamphlet publiſhed in 1705, and here we have 
his doctrines and his cxeed explicitly fet forth; In mundo 
omnia ſunt unum, unumque eſt omne in omnibus. Quod 
omne in omnibus, Deus eſt; æternus ac immenſus, neque 


genitus, nęque interiturus. In eo vivimus, movemur, & ex- 
4Limus, Ab eo natum eſt unumquidque, in eumque denuo 


zevoluturum 4. omnium ipſe principium & figis,” This is 


Pantheiſm, that is, it is Atheiſm, or there is no ſuch thing, 


The author knew it very well; and fearing leſt he might have 
gone too far, he got it printed ſecretly, at his own charge, and 
but a few copies, which he diſtributed with a view of receivi 

preſents for them. There is a thort preface to this piece, under 
the name of aus: Junius Eoganoſuus; which, though it was 
his true Chriſtian name, and the name of his country, Inis- 
Eogan being the place of his birth, yet ſerved for as good a 


cover as any. whatever, nobody in England being acquainted with 


theſe particulars, 


Some time after, but in the ſame year, 1720, he publiſhed ; 
another learned work, of about 250 pages in 8vo, including 


the preface, entitled, Tetradymus,” This is divided into 
four parts, each of which has a diſtin title. The. firſt is 
.calied C Hodegus: or, Ihe pillar of cloud and fire that guided 
2 Ifraelites in [ud Wilderneſs not x ng e e as faith- 

ully related in ys, a thing equally praiſed by other na- 
pox and in thoſe places not only uſeful, but cet." The 


| | Fecond is called # Clydophorus: or, of the exoteric and eſo- 


* 
* 


eric philoſophy ;“ that is, of the external and internal doc- 


trine of the-ancients ; the one open and public, accommodated 
to popular prejudices and the eſtabliſhed religions; the other 
private and ſecret, wherein, to the few 15 8 le and diſcreet, 
Was taught the real truth, ſtripped of all diſguiſes. This is a 
earned und valuable diſſertation, perhaps more ſo than any 
i g 2 


earning, 
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learning, where the ſubje@ admits it. The title of the third 

is, Hypatia : or; The hiſtory of the Philoſophie Lady, who 

was murdered at Alexandria, as was ſuppoſed at the inſtigation 

of the Clergy.” The fourth is called Mangoneutes: or, 

A defence of Nazarenus againſt Dr. Mangey, who had attacked  -_ 
it. In the laſt of theſe tracts he inſerted his advertifement 


j : 


againſt Dr. Hare, with the doQor's anſwer. 
In 1721, Dr. Hare publiſhed a book, entitled,” “ Scripture 
vindicated from the Miſrepreſentations of the lord biſhop of 
Bangor; in the preface of which, ſpeaking of the Conflitu- 
tions 'of Carolina, he obſerves, that, by one of the articles, 
none are excluded from ſettling in that country upon account 
of their opinions, but 1 Atheiſts,” fays he, © ſuch 
as the impious author of the Pantheiſticon;“ and, at the bot- 
tom of the page, he refers us to a profane prayer, compoſed 
by Toland, a more perfect copy of which he afterwards; upon 
Farther intelligence, inſerted in the errata. The prayer runs 
in theſe terms: Omnipotens & ſempiterne i Bacche, qui hu- 
manam ſocietatem maxume in bibendo conſtituiſti; concede 
Propitius, ut iſtorum capita, qui heſternà compotatione gra- 
vuantur, hodierna leventur; idque fiat per pocula poculorum. 
Amen.“ Des Maizeaux, however, affirms, that it was not 
compoſed by Toland, who knew nothing of it zt but by a 
perſon whoſe name he forbears, on account of his profeſſion; 
though he believes he only deſigned it as à ridicule on Mr. 
Toland's club of Pantheiſtic philoſophers, whom he injuriouſly 
imagined to be all drunkards, whereas they are grave, ſober, 
and temperate men. This year, 1721, Toland publiſhed, and it 
was the laſt thing he publiſhed, “Letters of lord Shafteſbury 
to Robert Moleſworth, eſq; afterwards lord Moleſworth, with 
| Ane 


a large introduction by himſelf, 8 vv. 

He had, for above four years paſt, lived at Putney, from 
whence he could conveniently go to London, and come back 
the ſame day; but he uſed to ſpend moſt part of the winter in 
London. Being in town about the middle of December, he 
found himſelf very ill, having been out of order for ſome 
time before: his appetite and ſtrength failed him; and a phy- 
ſician, who was called to him, made him a great deal worſe, by 
bringing a continual vomiting and looſeneſs upon him. He 
- made a ſhift, however, to return to rr he grew 
better, and had ſome hopes of recovery. In this interval, he 
wrote © a diſſertation to prove the uncertainty of phyſie, and 
the danger of truſting our lives to thoſe who practiſe it. He 
- was Preparing ſome other things, but death put an end to all 

_ » his purpoſes, the rith of Mareh, 1722, in his fifty-ſeeond 
year. We are told that he behaved nenn, 


ont 


”  TSAnr .:. . an 
| whole courſe of his fiekneſs, with a true philoſophical patience, 


and f looked upon death without the leaſt 4 perturbation, of min d, 
bidding farewell to thoſe about him, and lng them, „he 


+ F ; 3 

ed, he wrote 
f „ : 2 % p 8 , 5 * 6 
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Toland was a mun of uncommon abilities, and, perhaps, 
the moſt learned of all the infidel writers; but his ſyſtem being 
Atheiſm, if to own no God but the univerſe be Atheiſm, he 
was led to employ thoſe gun parts and learning, very much to 
the offence and injury of ſociety. Vanity, and an immoderate 
deſire to diſtinguiſh himſelf, were predominant qualities in his 
compoſition, and his character in many other reſpects is far 
from being amiable; yet it is, perhaps, but reaſon and juſtice 
to diſbelieve ſome ſtories that are told to his diſadvantage, ſince. 
they ſavour ſo entirely of that perſonal abuſe, which may 
eaſily be conceived to flow from an abhorrence of his princi- 
ples. His “ Poſthumous Works,” in 2 vols. 8vo, were pub- 
. liſhed in 1726, and republiſhed in 1747, with an account of 
his life and writings by Des Maizeaux, the title of which runs 
as follows: The Miſcellaneous Works of Mr. John 'Toland, 
no firſt publiſhed from his original Manuſcripts, containing, 
1. An hitor of the Britiſh Druids, with a critical Eſſay on 
the ancient Celtic Cuſtoms, Literature, &c. to which is added, 
An account of ſome curious Britiſh Antiquities. 2. An ac- 
count of Jordano Bruno, and his celebrated Book on the Innu- 
merable Worlds. 3. A diſquiſition concerning thoſe Writings 
which by the Ancients were, truly or falſely, aſcribed to Jeſus 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles. 4. The ſecret Hiſtory of the South. - 
Sea ſcheme. 5. A plan for a National Bank. 6. An Eſſay 
on the Roman Education, 7. The tragical Death of Attilius 
Regulus proved to be a Fiction. 8. Select Epiſtles from Pliny, 


. was going to a) Some few days before he 


' tranſlated into Engliſh. 9. A diverting Deſcription of Epſom 


and its Amuſements. 10. Four Memorials to the Earl of 
Shafteſbury, relating to Affairs of State in 1713 and 1714. 
11. Phyſic without Phyſicians. 12. Letters on various Sub- 


x] H. 8. E. Nec minis, nec malis eſt inflexus, 
JoA NES TOLANDUS, Quin, quam elegit, viam perageret : 
Qui in Hibernia prope Deriam natus, Utiu honeſtum anteferens. 
In Scotia & Hibernia ſtuduit. Fßpiritus cum æthereo patre, 
Oxonii quoque fecit adoleſcens; A quo prodiit olim, con jungitur:- 
Atque Germania plus ſemel petita, - Corpus item, naturæ cedens, 
Virilem circa Londinem tranſegit In materno gremio reponitur. 
| #tatem. Ipſe vero æternum eſt reſurrecturus, 
Omnium literarum excultor, At idem futurus TOLANDUS 
At linguarum plus decem ſciens, | | ] nunquam. 
Veoeritatis propugnator, Natus Nov. 30. 
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